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CHAPTER I. 

MINOE TEADES — THE 8TEEET WOELD — THE COSTEEMONGEES-— BIL- 
LINGSGAfE HAEKET — SALES BY AUCTION — OYSTEE-STEEET — THE 
EELBOATS — ^EODWAY's COÏFEB-HOUSE— COVENT-GAEDEN MAEKET-* 
7BTJITS AND TEGETABLES — STALL-HONGEBS — ITIEEEANT DEALEBS. 

WiTH the name of Great Britain is naturally 
associated the idea of trade and commerce. The 
wooden walls not only défend the British coasts 
from any foreign invader, but they also guard on 
the seas the produce of the most distant countriee, 
and throw over it the œgis of the Union Jack. 
Docks, to which ail the riches of the world know 
the road ; manufactories in which water, iron, and 
fire rest neither day nor night ; mercantile palaces ; 
banks in which the gold streams through the 
hands of the cashiers — ail announces the victory 
of labour over matter. Still, the natural succes- 
sion of thèse essays does not lead me towards this 
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2 THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 

great trade supported on navigation, the count- 
less manufactures, and the mines whose wealth 
the English hâve ransacked. I hâve in view 
another more obscure branch of trade, very ex- 
tensive, however, and which ramifies through the 
humblest classes of English society. If I attach 
myself principally to the lower zones of social life, 
it is because the origûaaUty of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is principally found in them. Those who 
pass Faubourg Saint Grermain or Chausée d'Antin 
evenings in the West-end circles, only effect a 
change of drawing-rooms. You find there, with 
but slight shades, the same habits, and often the 
same tongue, for the educated English like to talk 
French with Frenchmen : it is no longer the same, 
however, yfhen you descend to the deep strata of 
society, or, as geologists would say, the primi- 
tive rock. 

Hitherto history has forgotten to tell us how 
peoples live: the annual govemment reports of 
England, though so rich in détails as to some 
branches of the higher trades, are silent, or nearly 
so, on the subject of the minor trades of London. 
The only eamest inquiry into the condition of 
thèse humble means of getting a livelihood was 
commenced in 1851 by Mr« Henry Mayhew,^ and 

* It is cheering to liear that the great work, " London Labour 
and the London Foor/' is now in the course of completion. 8uch a 
monument to human intellect and persévérance Mr. Mayhew owed it 
to himself to finish, if only to ihow how muoh one eamest thinker 
can efPect on behalf ôf suffeiing hamanitj.^>^L. W. 
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yet the Street world, as some English eoonomists 
call it, has for centuries offered a stage of curious 
ficts, peculiar manners, and more or less nomadic 
tribes, which deserved something better than. 
8ilence« 

The small trades of London are divisible into 
three very distinct classes : those who sell, those 
who seek, and those who dean. The sellers hold 
the useful trades, such as street sellers ; the finders 
hâve the solitary trades ; while the cleaners repre* 
sent what may be termed the ^^ social trades." 

At the head of the dealers who sell in the pub* 
lie streets stands the costermonger. Origmally, 
the coster or costard-monger was, as his name 
indicates, an apple-seller, but his trade is now veiy 
far firom being limited to that winter produce, and 
he sells every sort of comestibles. It would be 
difficult for me to foUow, through the immensity 
of London, the movements of a floating army 
which invades the streets, the squares, the suburbs, 
and the lanes, if there were no meeting points in 
existence among them. To study the manners of 
the costers, we will therefore at once sélect one of 
their head-quarters, where they assemble on cer- 
tain days if only for a few hours, and whence they 
radiate over the whole eztent of the British me- 
tropolis. Thèse centres of reunion are the chief 
London markets, as, for instance, BiUingsgate and 
Covent-garden. 

^owiug that BiUingsgate market opened at a 
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4 THE ENGLISII AT HOME. 

very early hour, I rose on the moming of June 30th 
before the sun. London was slumbering, while 
the church steeples, answering each others' chal- 
. lenge, like sentries, in the calm and limpid matin 
air, proclaimed with their bronze voice the hour 
of half-past three. I crossed London-bridge, and 
from tins spot the view was majestic : one portion 
of the sky was opaline, and the moon was being 
effaced in this whiteness, while on the other side 
the heavens were already gilded by the first beams 
of the rising sun. The city, enfolded in the mom- 
ing dawn as in a garment, stood out silently on 
the banks of the Thames ; the houses border- 
ing the river slumbered; on the old wharfs, idle 
chains and ropes hung from the huge crânes at 
either verge of the horizon. St. Paul's and the 
Tower of London seemed to be dreaming in a 
misty light. The Thames itself, which the English 
call the busiest river in the world, was at rest; 
not being troubled at this hour by the movement 
of the penny boats, those water omnibuses which 
traverse and agitate its surface during the day, it 
flowed on as it listed, thick but calm. I had 
never seen such a prodigy : London-bridge with- 
out a crowd or a stream of carriages ! Moming, 
that fresh and embalmed youth of the day, is an 
hour unknown to the majority of the denizens of 
the great dty : the few passers-by stared at each 
other in surprise, and on the stone seats raised at 
intervais along the bridge, poor girls, who had. 



BILLINGSGATE. 

{>erhaps, passed the night in the open air, were 
hiding their heads beneath their rags, as if afraid 
to présent tbemselves to the virgin beams of dawn. 
When I came opposite the Monument, I dis- 
covered a file of carts extending the whole length 
of Fish-street-hill, and continued in the adjoining 
streets, often even in the most mysterious and nar- 
row passages. This uniform line was only inter- 
rupted at intervais by large two-horse vans, of a 
différent character, and necessarily belonging to 
a différent branch of the same trade. I entered 
Lov^er Thames-street : the fishmongers' shops, 
inridely opening on the street by day, windowless 
and doorless, were still shut up in their wooden 
coverings, or, as an Englishman said to me, in 
their nightgowns. Thèse large storehouses were 
once on a time only stalls, which hâve gradually 
grown into houses. I at length found-^myself in 
front of Billingsgate. This market, built of brick 
with iron arches, is better-looking on the water 
than on the land side. A rather neat clock-tower 
is there the landmark of the vessels that arrive 
from Hartlepool, Whitstable, Great Grimsby, and 
other English ports and fisheries. Before becom- 
kig a market, Billingsgate was a port, where, ac- 
cording to Stow, vessels unloaded fish, shell-fish, 
sait, onions, and fruit ; and its name has consider- 
ably puzzled the knowledge of English antiqua- 
ries. Some assert, that Bilin, king of the Britons, 
about 400 years b.c., built hère a water-gate, to 
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which he gave hîs name, and that, on hia death^ 
hiB ashes wera placed over the édifice in a sort of 
stone obelisk. This origin is now regarded as 
fabulons^ and it is generally believed that the 
name of Billingsgate is derived from one of the 
old owners of this quay. I was besides, I confess, 
more curions ta study the présent history of the 
market than ventnre into the field of London an* 
tiquities. 

I had chosen a Friday, thajt day in the week 
when Billingsgate most merits the attention of the 
observer, and for this there is a religions and a 
social motive. In the poorest districts of London 
a great number of Irish réside, who foUow the 
commandments of the Boman Church; on the 
other hand, English workmen, being paid every 
Saturday, generally find themselves very short of 
money on the penultimate day of the week. Fish 
is, therefore, bought in the streets on Friday 
evening, both by those who fast, and by those 
who are obliged to fast, according to English 
notions. As the market was not yet opened, I 
amused myself with examining, along with the 
crowd, the rich turbots, the salmon with their 
pearly scales, and the white-mouthed haddocks, 
which were being unloaded and piled on the 
wharfs. Maritime nations like fish, not only as 
food, but also as an object of art, and English 
pœts hâve given the name of a " mackerel sky" 
to the blue ether dotted with white cloudlets. 
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A young fishwife, seeing me observe the contrasts 
between the lobsters in their natural robe and in 
their cardinales gown, said to me, with a laugb: 
^ It is to show us how handsome we become after 
being boiled in death's caldron." Shell-fish and 
crustaœans, the fresh moming air laden with 
a marine smell, the quivering of the vessek' 
rîgging, stiU damp with sait water, — ail reminded 
me of the shores of océan. To complète the 
illusion, from the neighbouring streets and gloomy 
passagei^ like Dark-house-lane, could be heard 
the bellowing of the crowd, which rapidly in» 
creased^ and resounded like the voice of mighty 
waters. 

The eight auctioneers attached to Billingsgate 
market had met between three and four o'clock at 
one of the prindpal tavems, in order to consult 
about the quantity and quality of the fish they 
were going to put up for sale. At five p'clock 
they went to their officiai desks, and the sale 
began. Before each box enormous baskets were 
piled up, filled with the frutti di ma/re^ and 
known by the name of " doubles," eàch containing 
ÎJCQVCL three to four dozen fish, and the purchasers 
are not allowed to inspect the wares before 
bidding. Hitherto the market had only been 
attended by the great London fish-dealers and a 
few rich " bummarees" — the crowd of small 
buyers kept aloof I do not allude, besides, to 
the salmon and trout, which are not submitted to 
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the humîliating trial of being cried; thèse aristo- 
cratie fish are sold at so iiiuch the pound by pri- 
vate contract. When tpe dealers, known as the 
" regular fishmongers," had picked the flower of 
the market, there was a movement resembling a 
high tîde — ^what the English call a rush. It had 
just gone six o'clock, and that is the moment 
when the costers bravely enter the ring. The 
bidding places were soon besieged by a multitude 
in cojarse velveteen waistcoats and caps — ^for the 
number of costers frequenting Billingsgate is 
from three to four thousand in winter, from 
two thousand five hundred to two thousand eight 
hundred in summer, and they buy one-third of 
the fish brought to market. Some branches of 
this trade are, indeed, entirely in their hands, and 
among them a tall, thin, greasy man, with a red 
and yellow handkerchief round his neck, waa 
pointed out to me, who buys from fifteen to 
eîghteen doubles every moming. This piscatorial 
Rothschild résides in Somers Town. He sells a 
great portion of his merchandise to the fried-fish- 
shops. Billingsgate market was at this moment a 
Babel, in which what I may call a compétition 
of tongues was going on. Above the tumult of 
voices rose the cries of the salesmen, who^ 
mounted on tables, and wearing white aprons^ 
looked down on the mob, and yelled the priées. 
I was struck by the reflecting air that appeared 
on the hard and coarse features of the men, 
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women, even girk, that foUowed the biddings, 
that gravely contrasted with the scène of disorder 
and confusion offered by the market. Portera in 
linen jackets bent beneath the weight of mon- 
strous baskets piled on their backs, and opened a 
passage through the crowd by shouts of " Move 
on there I" 

The covered part of the market is not the only 
place where the sales go on. The customers hâve 
given the name of Oyster-street to a row of 
fishing-boats tied up along the front of the build- 
ing. It is situated slightly beneath the level of 
the market, and you gp down by laddera leading 
to a floating wharf, which rises and falls with the 
tide. Some twenty boats were anchored hère, 
and on seeing their high decks loaded with a 
multitude of men and women, I could not help 
fancying they must sink before me. A man, of 
whom ail that can be seen is a red nightcap 
appearing and disappearing, brings the oysters 
out of the hold with a shovel ; another measures 
them in a vessel, while the sailors in their 
Guemsey frocks sit on the bulwarks carelessly 
smoking their morning pipe. The buyer cannot 
carry his oysters ashore himself : he must place 
them in the hands of the regular shore-men. 
There are also mussels and other shell-fish 
brought to market in sacks ; and at last I disco- 
vered through the haze a number of vessels with 
polished oak sides, and whose shape indicated a 
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Dutch orîgin» Thèse were the eel-boats, and 
were «urrounded by skiffâ loaded -vrith buyers. 
At each order the master of the fishing-^boat— 4i 
Dutchman^-^thrust a sort of net into a tank, and 
brought up a cluster of eels : the buyers examined 
them carefully, and had to beat down the price. 
This market on the water is one of the most in- 
teresting and lively scènes in London. When I 
passed through Billingsgate market again the 
auction was nearly over, and I only Baw in 
obscure nooks parties engaged in dividing the lots 
of fish. The costers generally dub together the 
money to pay for the fish, and then divide the 
purchase among them in bags and baskets. It 
was now half-past nine-^the breakfast hour. 

Leaving their wealth of the day to the care of 
Heaven and the policemen, the street-sellers dis-* 
persed ; and I followed a latge body of them to a 
house well known to the costers, Bodway's coffee- 
house, where a man can breakfast for twopence. 
I entered a large room surrounded by tables, and 
where more than fifteen hundred persons were 
taking their moming meal; the assembly was 
silent, and ail faces announced the arrivai of the 
solemn hour which précèdes the great affair of 
the Street life — ^namely, the sale. The few words I 
was enabled to catch were not English : I re- 
marked on this to one of my neighbours — whose 
face seemed the least répulsive*— and asked him 
if his comrades wiçre foreigners. He b^gan laugh* 
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ing, and answered, " We talk dang when toge- 
ther; it is understood by neither swells nor police- 
inen, nor Irisb, and that is luoky, for those people 
bave nothing to do with our affîdrs." 

After tbe breàkfiisty which was burried^ tbe 
crowdof costersscattered tbrougb tbevarious quar- 
tem of London. It was interesting to notice tbeir 
means of transport: tbe poorest bad trucks wbicb 
tbey dragged tbemselves, tbe greater number bad 
a donkey-cart) wbile tbe most favoured by fortune 
posseseed a pony. Tbe bamess of tbese drangbt 
animais varied according to tbe social condition 
of tbe costers ; some bad omaments of copperi or 
wood| or vamisbed leatber, wbile otbers were fas- 
tened to tbe carts by wretcbed cords. Tbe best 
possible understanding appeared to prevail be- 
tween nxaster and animal, and I saw more tban 
one street-seller sbaring witb bis donkey or pony 
tbe lump of bread be bad saved £rom bis break- 
fast 

Wbile Billingsgate market is tbe spbere of tbe 
costermongers wbo sell fisb to tbe working classes, 
Covent-garden is tbe gatbering-place of tbose wbo 
carry fruit and vegetables for sale round London. 
At tbe spot wbere tbe market is now built was for« 
merly a large garden belonging to Westminster 
Abbey, and tbe same spot, dear to Pomona, wbicb 
once suppUed tbe table of tbe monks, is now ex- 
pected to provide for tbe nourisbment of tbat 
ogre called London. Tbe green-market ougbt to 
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be visited at six o'dock ou Saturday momiiig, and 
as the quarter is principally inhabited by artists 
and the theatrical world, I foimd the blinds still 
carefully drawn down over ail the Windows. Ali 
thèse slumbering people are replaced in the street 
by the valiant and early rising country folk, and 
by costers, who hâve invaded the approaches of 
the market fix)m Long-acre to the Strand, fix>m 
Bow-street to Bedford-street. There is opportu- 
nity for admiring hère, too, that distribution of 
labour introduced by social life : those who supply 
the London markets and streets are awake in the 
moming for those who will be awake at night 
As you advance through the waves of the crowd, 
you see around you nothing but pyramids of 
baskets filled with fruit, and mountains of vege- 
tables heaped on other mountains. Enormous 
vans which hâve travelled the whole night groan 
beneath the walls of cabbages, over whose érection 
a skilful hand has presided. It is not without 
some difficulty that you reach Covent-garden 
market, properly so called : there are no cries as 
at BUlingsgate, but a lengthened murmur, resem- 
bling the buzzing of an immense hive, spreads 
along. Men in ail sorts of costumes, from the 
coster in his coarse corduroy clothes to the green- 
grocer in his blue apron, succeed each other in 
this garden, where Nature lays ail her offerings at 
the feet of civilisation. The market people walk 
up and down, with their eyes fixed on the pro- 
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duce, and their brow laden with thought and cal- 
culation. Through ail this movement pass athletic 
portera with colunms of round baskets on their 
heads, and young flower-girls buried beneath 
violets ; thèse cut-flowers typify the existence of 
the seller, fresh and blooming, but with no root 
in life, and condemned to run about the streets of 
London, where beauty soon fades. It has been cal- 
culated that two thousand men with carts, and three 
thousand women with *' shallows," visit Covent- 
garden market on a Saturday morning, especially 
in summer ; the costera purchase about one-third of 
the fruit and vegetables. No crédit is given them, 
for the salesmen regard them as slippery cus- 
tomers, hère to-day and gone to-morrow. The 
market and neighbouring streets were fiUed on 
my visit in July with peas, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and aromatic herbs, whose smell reminded 
me of green fields ; ail that was wanting was the 
song of the birds. It must also be mentioned that 
ail the British islands, Belgium, HoUand, France, 
and even the Southern countries, had contributed 
to the richness of the market by offering their 
produce to the Queen city, and a great part ot 
thèse fruits and vegetables had crossed the sea. 
At the north-west angle of the market, from the 
corner of King-street to the entrance of the great 
avenue, ran a parterre of potted flowera; thèse 
common flowers, which, however, are worth many 
more prétentions ones — proses, géraniums, pinks, 
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mignionette— were destined to be carried about 
London streets on trucks. The costers swap 
them frequently for old clothes in the poorest 
quarters of the town, in alleys without air and 
8un, wbere thèse flowers, exposed on the sill of a 
gloomy window, seem at any rate to recal an idea 
of nature. The Semiramis of thèse hanging gar- 
dens is generally a needlewoman. English mo- 
ralists are fond of alluding to the development 
which the trade in potted flowers has lately taken 
in the populous quarters, and they support their 
assertion on the testimony of a beggar who said, 
" I am never afraid of rapping at the door of a 
house when I see a flower-pot in the window, for 
I am sure a good soûl lives there, and to find an 
odour of charity." 

Beneath the arcades running round the market 
fmothei^ interesting scène was going on: against 
some of the low and wide pillars coffee-stalls were 
standing. Monstrous tin cans poured forth for 
eaoh corner a black and steaming liquid, while 
enormous piles of bread-and-butter appeased the 
appetites, sharpened by the moming air. Thèse 
0€^é8 are protected against the breeze, especially 
in winter, by screena and cloths thrown over them, 
and in thèse improvised parleurs the customers 
breakfast on stools and chairs. But London is 
by this time hungry, for it is nine or ten o'clock. 
In ail the streets adjoining the market the pro- 
cession of carts sets in motion, and eveu on the 
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steps of the dmiches and thé théâtres yoa could see 
little barefooted girls gravely oocupied in dividing 
into penny bundles the vegetables puichased at 
Coventrgarden. They hâve corne a long distance 
with a few coins knotted in the corner of their 
shawls; and they hâve yet to walk many miles 
throngh the cruel streets of London, and peram- 
bulate the most obscure alleys, only too happy if 
by the end of the day they make a little profit. 

We hâve seen that the great fish-market took 
place on Friday at BiUingsgate, because that day 
marked low water in the households of the working 
classes; but the principal vegetable market is held 
on Saturday at Covent-garden for a very différent 
reason. On Saturday evening the English work- 
man receives the reward for his week's toil, and 
it is ako the moment to lay in his provisions. It 
is curions to visit at that time certain wide 
and populous streets of old London. Such, for 
instance, as Whitechapel-road : it is rather a fair 
than a market. Hundreds on hundreds of little 
stalls are dra¥m up on either side the street, 
and each of thèse shops has at least one light. 
The candies burning in a paper lantern, the round 
and dazzling globes of the tea^dealers, the gas^jets 
pouring forth torrents of fire, and fliokering gas 
over the butchers' shops, and which, from a dis. 
tance, colour the atmosphère with a ruddy tinge 
like the aurora borealis; the confusion of cries, the 
eager movement of the crowd, the number of 
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trucks striving to force a passage through the 
medley, — ail this imparts a strange character to 
the night scène, before which you would like to 
see old Hogarth standing, pencil and sketch-book 
in hand. 

It will now be more easy for us to give a 
gênerai idea of the costermongering class of 
London, which is estimated at forty thousand 
persons, men, women, and children. Some are 
stationary, others nomadic: those who fix them- 
selves at certain localities, go by the name of 
stall-mongers ; those who wander, as itinérant 
dealers. In the latter family there are legitimate 
and illegitimate children : the legitimate — of 
course I do not mean by birth — are the regular 
costers who sell ail kinds of fish, vegetables, and 
native fruits : the illegitimate carry about London 
oranges, chesnuts, Spanish nuts, and cocoa nuts: 
they are also the dealers in water-cresses, sprats, 
and periwinMes. Nothing can equal the sublime 
disdain the regular costers entertain for the 
bastardised branches of street trade : sooner than 
descend to such indignities, they would die of 
hunger. The orange season is called by them 
ironically "the Irish harvest." Hère we find 
the root of a curions préjudice which prevails 
among a certain class against exotic and perfumed 
fruits : the street sale of oranges is almost entirely 
in the hands of the Irish; that of cocoa-nuts is, 
in great measure, left to the Jews. 
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The Street world is composed of tluree éléments, 
which, besides, soon become blended : those born 
in it, those brought into it by inclination, and 
lastly, those who had been forced into it by cir- 
cumstances. The true costermongers mingle but 
little with the other classes of the population, 
and the resuit is, that they adhère closely to their 
habits and mode of life. This numerous family 
has a tendency to increase with the hardness 
of the times; the fréquent stoppages in varions 
branches of trade and bad years exercise a 
marked influence on the development of selling 
in the streets. During the famine which deso- 
lated Ireland fourteen years ago, the floatjng 
population of Irish sellers in the streets was 
nearly doubled. 

Another cause — natural and much less afflict- 
ing — ^which helps annually to increase the group 
of street-dealers, is the great number of children 
who take to their father's trade at a very early 
âge. The street-sellers form a very andent social 
Êunily, in which hereditary descent has bêen 
clearly traced. Nomadic trade preceded fixed 
trade, and it is not the itinérant dealers but the 
shopkeepers who are modem. Comic authors 
hâve borrowed from the costermongers of olden 
times one or two types which they hâve intro- 
duced on the English stage. Socially, this class 
deserves to fix our attention, foî the costers, poor 
themselves, are the purveyors of the poor; thèse 

VOL. n. c 
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add a value to the objects 
p god ug edy. by distzîbiitiiig them and saving tlie 
tîme «f tihe anaQ ansomers. For some years, 

of Londou hâve con- 
pcraecatedcaMe: thèse wan- 
by the City police mucli 
redskina were followed 
«p b^ i;jbe îinBiMfl» izL America. The crusade 
anima âiî appfasieQen. aie war on basketd and 
tniicksi. t» an «vnK wbkk agîtatea the minds of a 
]Liizn»o«a piofvfac» moéb mcte than does a 
CnsKUM or ItdEba cimpaign Still, it is this 
pn^seribed^ wnMdMii^ and too often degraded 
àmîir^ wkkh Mfntams die prosperity of the 
grais Londcn Barkecs: die Tatiie of the fish and 
Émic ;§oId br diieir obscure bands in the streets of 
Luidco. is estimafied as moie Iban two hundred 
thoosand poond? a Tew. The precarions and 
menaced àtualioii of die coeters^ the importance 
of their trade dealingSy the manty obstinacy with 
which ther endure thb combat <^life» whidi ends 
each night onhr to beghi again with the morrow, 
and the leal servioea they gire the working dasses, 
ail combine to reikler the character and manners 
of thèse atreet-sellers an interesting sabjeet oS 
itody. 
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CHAPTER n. 

SN6LI8H COSTBBS— THEm BXLÎGION— BEV. W, B06EBS — HAH06ANT 
Biiii — fHE liIFË 0? A COSTEB— THX FOUCB — IBISH STBXET-SXLLBBS 
— lUÈ 0H0£EBA-s^TEDLAB8 AJTB EAWKEBS — GEHTBEL POYEBTT — 
THE PATTEBBBS— CHEAP JACK— THE STBEET-BOOKSBLLEB— HENBX 
I^YHEW— SOCIAL iMFBOtEKENT OP C0STEB8. 

The! costermongei^ of London belong to two 
distinct races, the Ënglish and Irish* The Ënglish 
costers réside in courts and àlleys in the vicinity 
of the varioils London markets, and those localities 
in whioh a colony of street-sellers is established 
are known to themselves by the name of the coster 
districts^ Their domicile generally consiâts of a 
room in which they boil their shell-fîsh, smoke 
spratsy steam orangés^ trim apples^ and sleep ail 
together — men, yromeiïj and children. Such a 
place offersy as may be supposed, but slight 
attractions, and hence their home is thé street, 
the beer-shop, and the market. It is calctilated 
that only one-third of the costers hâve a capital 
of their own; èome borrow the money to buy 
their d&ilj stocks others the stock itself ; many, 
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useM întermediaries add a value to the objects 
produced, by distributing them and saving tlie 
time of the small consuinerâ. For some year^i 
lîôwever, the street-dealers of London hâve con* 
sidered themselves a persecuted cÀiftte : thèse wan- 
dering tribes are hanied by the City police mncli 
in the same way as the redskina were fôllowed 
tip by the immigrants in America* The crusade 
against the apple-sellers, the war on baskets and 
trucks, is an event which agitâtes the minds of a 
Humerons populace much more than does a 
Crimean oî Italian campaign. StiQ, it is this 
proscribed, wretched, and too often degraded 
family, which maintains the prosperity of the 
great London markets i the value of the fish and 
fruit sold by their obscure hands in the streets of 
London, is estimated at more than two hundred 
thousand pounds a year. The precarious and 
menaced situation of the costers, the importance 
of their trade dealings, the manly obstinacgr with 
which they endure this combat of life, which ends 
each night only to begin again with the morrow, 
and the real services they give the working classes, 
ail combine to render the character and manners 
of thèse street-sellers an interesting subject of 
study. 
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CHAPTER n. 

EHGUSH COSTBBS— THBIR BXLÎ6I0N— BEV. W. B06EBS— HAH06ANT 
BA£— ^H£ liIFË 07 A COSTEB— THE FOUCB — IBISH STBBET-SXLLEBS 
— 9ttÈ QH0£EBA-=>TBDLAB8 AJTB EAWKEBS — GEHTBEL POYEBTT — 
THE PATTEBBBS— CHEAP JACK— THE STBEET-BOOKSBLLEB— HENBX 
lÉATH:i£lir— SOCIAL iMPBOtEltElf T OP C08TEB8. 

The! costermongei^ of London belong to two 
distinct raoes, the Ënglish and Irish* The English 
costers réside in courts and àlleys in the vidnity 
of the varioiis London markets, and those localities 
in whioh a colony of street-sellers is established 
are known to themselves by the name of the coster 
districts^ Their domicile generally consiâts of a 
room in which they boil their shell-fîsh, smoke 
sprats, steam orangés, trim apples, and sleep ail 
together — men, womeiii, and children. Such a 
place offersy as may be supposed, but slight 
attractions, and hence their home is the street, 
the beer-shop, and the market. It is calciilated 
that only one-third of the costers hâve a capital 
of their own; èome borrow the money to buy 
their daily stocks others the stock itself ; many, 
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again, hire their basket shallows, truck, or donkey- 
cart, while some even hire their weights and 
scales. The interest of money lent generally 
amounts to twenty per cent, per week. The most 
sad thing is, that this iniquitous tax does not fall 
only on the street-sellers, but also on the poor 
classes whom the costers supply with provisions : 
the public food is, therefore, in great measure 
tributary to the usurers. Taken as a body, the 
nomadic dealers form an ignorant class, and only 
one in ten can read. A child is hardly able to 
walk ère it folio ws its father's or mother's truck : 
thèse children grow old quickly, and by the âge 
of seven are thorough business people. You are 
amazed to find in them, by the side of the deepest 
ignorance, great readiness of mind, judgment, and 
a marvellous trade knowledge in a certain line. 
The EngUsh costers do not avowedly belong to 
the English Church, or any sect, but it must not 
be conduded from this that they are utter strangers 
to religions sentiment. What touches them most 
in the Gospels — of which they know very little, 
however — is the history of Our Savioiu: feeding 
so many poor people, and giving each of them a 
barley-loaf and two small fishes. " That proves," 
they add simply, " that he was a thorough gentle- 
man." The girls thank Heaven for a fine day 
and for sprats, which they déclare a présent sent 
direct thence to the poor. In 1850, the street- 
sellers were nearly ail Chartists; but the most 
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distinct political opinion I hâve been able to find 
among them now, is a hatred of the administrative 
régulations conceniing themselves: with them, 
the Gk)vemment is personîfied in the poliœman 
and the Lord Mayor of London. 

The itinérant costers foUow in their wanderings 
through town a regular line, from which they 
never diverge. Generally they seek dark alleys 
and poor quarters, for in thèse places they do most 
business. In addition to their regular rounds, 
they make chance visits to the suburbs, where 
they expect to find customers. Finally, most of 
them expérience from time to time a longing for 
change of air, and then venture into the country. 
Thèse country rounds sometimes last weeks and 
entire months, and some hâve been known to 
extend their wanderings one hundred miles from 
London. Like ail the errant classes, the costers 
are attached to the bitter, painful, and laborious 
îife they lead, by ties which it is impossible to 
seven A few y.ears back, a literary gentleman, 
struck by the heroic struggles a young street-seller 
daîly made in London streets in order to support 
her mother, took her into his house as servant. 
The transition was painful for the bird free yes- 
terday, caged to-day: as from her earliest years 
she had walked barefooted about the streets, 
shoes were a torture to this poor créature, and at 
night, when she had finished her work, she would 
nsk leave to take a little récréation — that is, 
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remwe her shoes* Kiadly ^tteutioM, a»4 thB 
acLvautagas of 9. comfortable lîfe, recoacUed hep 
for a wbîle with capti?ity, but qw day she b^ard 
it st^ted that sprats had cpme tp m^ket| and 
at the news her heart bouaded, Bfi if tb^re were 
ii| that fish a magie spell, a talismau*-H9b^ asked 
her master's leaye, while thanking him, tq fôtum 
to the streets. 

The costermonger's profits are geuerajly very 
small, and subject to disastrous chauces. The seller 
of water-cresses, oranges, onions, md apple^i, who 
geaerally carry their stock in a basket, earo on m 
avjsrage twopence to threepence a day, Tlie sellera 
pf garden plants, flower^, fruits, aod friBsh fish, gain 
about tenpence profit, but irpm this small sum 
losses entailed by the détérioration of the prpduce 
hâve, in too many cases, tq be deducted* There 
are, however, street-dealers who raise themselves 
above wretchedness by the exercise of energy and 
tempérance, though, unhappily, the last virtue 
ia by no n^eans pne of those that run about 
London streets. The Bey. W. Bogers, at a lecture 
I heard two years ago at the Society of Arts, 
attributed the great distress of the street-dealers 
much more to their improvidence and dissipation 
than to the notorious insufficiency of their profits ; 
and he told, in support of his opinion, an anec- 
dote which produced a laugh. One day, while 
visiting a house in his parish, he heard somebody 
singing coming up the first-floor stairs* Surprised 
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by hifi joyous aoeent, which contrasted with the 
sînister appedrance of the place, he made soma 
excusa to enter the room, where he found a littla 
maa with a very conteated &ce^ surrounded by 
baskets of excellent fruit, which he was arranging 
with some display of taste. ^ You seem to oxe 
happy/' said Mr, Bogers. ^^ Yes, sir, I am so," the 
owner of the room answered, with a light heart; 
''God has been good to me." " What has hap- 
pened to you, then ?" "I hâve lost my old wornan^ 
and since it pleased €rod to take her from me, I 
hâve always been a happy man/' He added, 
pointing to his riches, ^^ You see those fruits ; they 
are aU mine and paid for. I hâve akeady saved 
up 20l.y and it is my intention this summer to buy 
a cart and pony, and carry on in a grand style." 
"Very good; but what can ail that hâve to do 
with the death of your wife? " " Everything, sir, 
fyr she drank and ruined me. Eighteen months 
ago, I had not a stick of fiimiture, not even a bed 
to lie on; now you see how I am. God bless 
you, sur, if I go on long in this way, I shall soon 
become a gentleman." 

I was most désirons to obtain from the lips of 
the costers themselves some information as to their 
mode of life, and one of them, an intelligent and 
opea-hearted man, gave me the meeting for the 
next Monday night, at a tavem kpown by the 
name of '^Mahogany Bar," a rather wicked place, 
I confess, where the maie and female street-sellers 
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coUect to hear music. His hîstory, whîch he told 
me in the pauses of the concert, was, with a few 
slight variations, that of ail the street-sellers. 

" I don't know," he said to me, " when or where 
I was bom ; after ail, it would do me no good to 
kûow it. AU I can remember is, that we were 
three brothers and two sisters, who went abont 
London selling. Don't suppose that it takes much 
money to set up a child, for a bushel of potatoed 
is generally suflBcient. We brought back at night, 
to our parents, ail we had been able to eam during 
the day. The most unhappy of us ail, and the 
one I loved the best, was my youngest sister : at 
thè âge of seven, she carried about water-cresses 
in a basket. I don't call that a way of getting 
a livelihood though, but only a slow death by 
starvation. More than one night she didnot dare 
return home, because she had not got together the 
few halfpence expected from her for her board 
and lodging, though Heaven knows the poor girl 
was not dainty, and did not cost much to support. 
One day I found her in an empty yard pickîng up 
a pièce of bread which the servants had probably 
thrown out for the birds. * Nonsense,' she said 
to me, laughîng ; * surely I can eat it, if the birds 
eat it. It is not stealing, is it, to take a few 
crumbs from créatures which hâve wings, and can 
go and feed in the wheat-fields without fear of the 
policeman?' 

" Seing the eldest, I usually accompanied my 
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&ther on his rounds, and it was he who instructed 
me. I never learned to read and write;. my 
school was the street and the market, and it is 
certain that with eyes and ears you can grow 
acquainted with the things of thiç world. My 
life, however, was not a very easy one, for in 
summer I had to be up by four in the moming. 
As I was nearly thirteen, and fait my wings 
sprouting, I began to hâve a craving for my 
liberty, for that is a critical âge with the lads of 
our class. One day I quarrelled with my father, 
and left the nest in which my family brooded. 
After ail, my father was sorry for it, for in our 
rounds my young shrill voice was better heard 
than his maie and hoarse one. He had been 
rather harsh to me, but then the poor fellow was 
the same to himself. I borrowed six shillings 
and a truck: that was enough to make my way 
in the world, for though I had neither gold nor 
fiilver, I had plenty of brass. There is nothing 
like having a street-seller's blood in your veins. 
Those who are not bom to the trade make poor 
costers : at market they don't know how to make 
a bid, and hâve no confidence in themselves or 
fortune, When about sixteen, I began to grow 
tired of a solitary life, and the idea occurred to 
me of taking a wife. So I went one evening to a 
dancing-room, where I knew that affairs of that 
€ort were arranged, when I met plenty of giris who 
picked up their bread on London pavement by 
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selling, according to the eeason, ompges, apples, or 
violets. It is but right to say that our females 
are generally atout, healthy, ma pleasan^-looking, 
and tbere was one among them wl^o specially 
caught my eye» Her petticoats bemg of the 
shortest, euabled me to sea a neat instep aud 
Smart boots; and you know, perhaps, that wa 
oostermongers are very particular about the feett 
Any <me else would hâve cx)nsidered that her 
voice was of the roughest, but as that proved she 
had cried bravely about the streets, the fault-r— if it 
were one-r^seemed to me a good quality. As for 
the rest, she was light-haired aud rosy-cheeked, and 
might be two years older than pxyself. I offered 
her some refreshments, and presently asked leave 
to see her hoqie and carry her basket for her. 
As it was light, she consented. We were married; 
as muchy at any rate, as most young costeri- 
mongers are married. We hired a furnished room 
for &ur shillings a week, and during the day I 
sold my goods, and my wife did the same. At 
night we often went to the concert-rooms, the 
penny gafi, and the théâtres, such as the Surrey 
and Victoria; sometimes even Astley's. We 
costers are very fond of amusements, for atreet 
life is ao gloomy, busy, and laborioue, that we try 
to get as much fun as we can, The th^tre is a 
nobby place, but I think there is too much talk- 
ing there, and too little action. I don't kaow if 
you are of my opinion, but I fancy that Shakspere 
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woiild be better half the length. Hamleti for in- 
stance, wfaich I bave seen played several times, 
WovAd be bptter liked — ^I me^n by our dasa-^ 
the wdUm leduoed it to the gbost acene, tbe 
^eiil, and tbe duel tbat winds it up. I should 
alsp like j^facbeth better if m^y the witches' sœne 
and tbe ])attle were played. For comedy, I adore 
Ciruikshapk.* If you know tbe managers, you 
onght to advise them to introduce more figbting 
intp theîr pièces." 

Without çombating, as may easily be supposed, 
the Uter^ noti(His of the worthy costenqiongeri I 
tried to bring him back gently tq the histojy of 
his life. g0 Goutinued; 

" Our little trade prospered. My wife — ^I say 
it not to Natter her, for she is dead — ^was a model 
to the women of her dass. She kept our room 
deaii, and was as industrious as she was cou- 
rageouSf Generally, our females are worth more 
than usy for t;hey do not gamble. Grambling ruins 
us : it is a vice which we street-children contracted 
with our blood. They are more faitbful, too, than 
the men j and if they display any coquetry in their 
dress, it is to please the man they regard as their 
husband. Still, I should not hâve beei| a true 
coster if the fire of jealousy had pot burned in 
my veins. This feeling sometimes rendered me 

* I need hardly say that Gruikshank is not a comio writer; but 
the 8treei*seller8 ha?e spen very amusuig caricatures drawn by that 
artist, and, through a singolar confosion of ideas« attribate to him 
ever^thing that makes them laugh. 
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unjust to her. I always believed that it was 
cowardly for a man to beat a woman, but there 
were days when it was stronger than I — when I 
was not thoroughly sober — and I then lifted my 
hand higher than I oiight to hâve done, though 
on the next day I felt sorry for it. I tell you the 
good and the bad ; still, if you write my life, I 
must âsk you not to speak of that. We had three 
children — chance chîldren as they are sometimes 
called ; but it is a shame, for I hâve stuck to the 
children, and most of my mates do the same. I 
brought up my two sons and my daughter to sell 
in the streets, as I was brought up myself. They 
are now established, so that when I meet them at 
înarket or in the streets I hâve no cause to 
reproach myself. There is nothing that renders 
the heârt so light as having done one's duty. 

" My ambition now is to take a greengrocer's 
shop. Sorae of my mates who hâve dragged a truck 
about London streets hâve risen to that position 
to my knowledge, and now are voters. I must do 
them the justice to say that they did not tum 
their backs on me in their prosperity, but hâve 
reraained friendly with their old mates, the poor 
devils of costermongers. I should probably hâve 
been a shopkeeper by this time, was it not for the 
severity of the police. You must hâve heard tell 
that we hâve a fight to wage with the authorities. 
A friend of mine, who knows how to read, saw 
the other day, in JReynolds^a Neioapaper^ that 
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our extermination was resolved on. The last 

Lord Mayor of London, Sir Robert Carden, 

bullied us terribly; for you know that the Lord 

Mayor is king in the City, and the City is one of 

the best pitches in London for street-selling. On 

the coming in of the new mayor we ail hoped to 

be treated with more indulgence, but we were 

taken in. Of course you hâve read in the papers 

the case of Mary Ann Dono van ? I don't like the 

Irish, and I consider those who pursue passers-by 

with combs in their hands carry on a wretched 

livelihood: but what is to become of a poor girl? 

She must either sell or steaL We are accused of 

cumbering the streets with our trucks, as if the 

carriages and carts standing along the footway did 

not hinder the traffic quite as much ! And then 

see how the authorities contradict each other. 

When, through illness or any misfortune we get 

into the workhouse, the parish readily gives us a 

truck and some stuff to set us up again : but what 

good's that, I ask you, if the police prevent us 

seUing, and often seize with one hand what was 

given us by the other hand? That is acting 

badly, you wiU allow, to the poor folk, who are 

the life and providence of the great London 

markets. I shall never believe that the Lord 

Mayor was the first to propose thèse measures, 

for he can't be a bad man, as he likes sprats; 

still, I must say, he eats them in the close season. 

The true authors of the System by which we 
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QviÊet are the City trâdesmen^ who are jealons 
beoaiisë tbôy cannot sell as ehëaply as thé trucks; 
and yëi we do them no hann : they serve ibé 
gentry and we the workmeù." 

The lifb of the Irïsh coi^ters dffers séVeral coû^ 
traets and i^me feàtures of rësëmblancë With that 
of thé English : I tdU only dWell on the fonner. 
On nearly ail the poot districts of London you 
wîll find rookériès of Irish; but I wiU ôhoose, bé* 
fore aU, Rosemiary^ane as ote of the most curionA 
points at which the population of the sister isle 
is accumulated. Batnîfying <!fouîts and lanes form 
a perfect labyrinth of bHnd alle^rs^ and the oppo« 
site houses are sd near ëâch other, that the in* 
habitants can éasily cdnverse froni their Windows. 
The dWelleîs in thèse Itiôh coloniési are acdus^ 
f omëd to assemblé With their baskets and gossip 
tdgether àt nightfïQl : at the enirance of each ob- 
scure conrt stands â ^onp of women and girls 
carelessly léàning against the Wàlls. Contraiy to 
the Edglish cJttstom, they generally hâve bare 
heads^ and their flaxen hair falls in disorder on 
their shoulders: neafly ail hâve a large shawl 
folded over the chest, under which their hands 
Ate ëoilcealed< The Irish girls who sell in the 
streets are generally chastet t^han the Ënglish, and 
shrink frotii any nnion which the Church has not 
consécxated. An unfortunately too characteristic 
featnre of their race is the absence of dignity : the 
most of them readily descend from their position 
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of fiellers to that of beggars, and then implore 
charity with an eloquenoe which only appertains 
to the daughters of unhappy Erin. The Iiish 
costersi men and women, live aloof : they will not 
associate "witli the English costerB, who despise 
and regard them as intruders. Owing to thki 
separate life, they maintain in the heart of London 
their national habits, manners, and oustoms^ and 
the isolation has dnly served to draw closeir the 
ties of firaternity between the members of a family 
which conidders itself as strange on the banks of 
the ThâÊaes as the Hebrews did by the waters of 
Babylon« The Irish rarely hâve recourse to 
motiéy^lendefs : if a poor fîsh street-seller wants 
five shillings^ he borrows that sum of a luckier 
brôther livitig in the same court, and pays no 
interéist fat it. As a rule, the Irish costers aid 
one anotheif regulaîly 2 it is the law of patriotisme 
In tlie event of illness, they raffle i^me article for 
the benefit of the suffering membet of the colony, 
and if one of them, rtlined by any accident^ 
enter the workhouse^ his friends dô not lose him 
ont of sight^ If he dies^ they usually claim his 
body, and bury it at the common expense. AU 
t^ has led to the report that a family bond 
^sted among the Irish. 

The Irish costermongers generaUy sell poor 
merchandise at a cheap rate: fish, especially her- 
rings, which are not fit for even the poorest ranks, 
s^re good nnough to be sold by candlelight in the 
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baskets of the Irish. There is, indeed, a way of 
freshening up the herring, and restoring it to the 
silvery hues of health. One night, when I was 
prowling about a court in Rosemary-lane, I saw 
an old Irishwoman between two girls with glisten- 
ing black hair, large grey eyes fringed with long 
lashes, short-skirted, and barefooted. The Irish- 
women readily talk with foreigners, especially with 
the French, whom they consider good Catholics. 
She told me that she and her family were drawn 
from Ireland by the famine. Being then young, 
she soon grew accustomed to London street-life, 
for it is one of the characteristics of this hard race 
to grow habituated at once to ail hard conditions. 
Her two grown-up daughters sold, and so did she, 
but the money eamed was placed in a joint purse. 
She did not complain much about trade, but she 
regretted the glorious choiera time. Then, owing 
to the panic (a word, by the way, she did not 
understand), the finest fruits, melons, and pine- 
apples were running about the London streets. 
"I don't wish anybody any harm," she added, 
" but if the choiera came back, it would be a great 
blessing to people of our class." 

The costermongers represent the most important 
class of street-trade : but the hawkers and pedlars 
must be added to them. The hawkers are those 
who cry in the public streets every variety of 
wares : they form a very ancient class, which in 
olden times, I am bound to say, had a very bad 
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réputation. The name of hawker îs derived from 
'* hawk," and some analogy was doubtlessly traced 
between their wandering life and that of the 
hawkers who went about hunting up their game. 
The pedlars are men who travel on foot in the 
country and suburbs of London: they do not cry 
their goods aloud, but viât the houses they pass. 
Among the hawkers are some who cry in the 
streets the produce of their own labour — at once 
workmen and traders ; they hâve suppressed what 
is called the middle-man. Among them are spe- 
cially the makers of children's toys : while others 
give accumulative value to the objects made by 
other hands. They sell everything: almanacks, 
portfolios, 'purses, puzzles, spices, shells, more or 
less rare, birds, and gold fish. This class of street- 
dealers is better educated than the costers. 

The most interesting persons in the large tribe 
of hawkers and pedlars are undoubtedly the 
women. Some among them hâve seen better 
days, and their history, such as I leamed it from 
their own lips, varies but very slightly. One of 
them, about twenty-five years of âge, went about 
the suburbs with a basket on her arm, containing 
ribbons, laces, embroidery, envelopes, and matches. 
She rapped with a trembling hand at the door of 
a house where I was staying, and offered her wares 
with a blush on her forehead. Her face was 
pleasing, her dress clean and neat, so I asked her 
what reverse of fortune had reduced her to this 
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State. " I am," she answered, with a modeet air, 
" the wife of a sailor. When he went away, he 
left me half his wages to draw, fifteen shillings a 
month. I soon found it was impossible to sup- 
port myself and my three children on that sum, 
for I h ad besides to pay the rent, and buy coals 
and candies. I worked for some time with my 
needle, but I did not eam enough to get my little 
ones bread. So three weeks ago I made up my 
mind to go from door to door with my scanty 
stock-in-trade. The profit is not great, but îoi 
ail that I thank Heaven for the idea it suggested 
through love of my children.'' Gratitude glis- 
tened in her eyes when the lady of the house 
bought some trifles of her* Another, of whom I 
asked several questions, was a widow, dressed 
with some coquettishness, and who seemed to be 
above poverty. Her hui^band had been killed 
six weeks previously by the fall of a mass of iron, 
as he was unloading a vessel in the London Docks. 
"I was left," she added, "with three guineas in 
the house. At my âge (she looked about thirty) 
I did not like to claim the parish reUef, which 
would only hâve given me a shilling and two loaves 
a week. I went to Woolwich, where I had a sister, 
with whom I am now living; but, as she was too 
poor to support me, I took up this little trade. I 
am not making a fortune, but I can live." 

A third family, lastly, is connected with the 
street-trade : it is that of the patterers. The 
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latter try to attract attention either by a pompous 

harangue^ an extravagant costume, or even, at 

times, by beating a drum, which is advertising in 

an embryonio state. I sometimes hâve seen in 

London streets a man holding an open»aîr lecture 

on domestic eoonomy, which he conduded by in- 

viting his hearers, for their own sake, to buy the 

eavealls which lay on a table before him. In a 

Street at Wapping, a médical botanist invented, 

some time back, a novel mode of increasing his 

trade. Palmer'e trial, which excited immense 

interest, was gomg on at the time, and he an- 

nounced that he would read aloud each even* 

ing from the Times the progress of the trial. 

Dunng the Crimean war another patterer dis* 

played a large painted canvas, representing the 

Emperor of Eussia in the form of a bear. This 

group of street-dealers offers some analogy with 

the showmen : they play a little &rce to stop the 

passers, but a sale is what they aim at. Accord- 

ing to their notions they form the aristocracy of 

the street-sellers, and nothing can surpass their 

contempt for the low herd of costers, whom they 

regard as an ignorant dass, while they live by 

their wits. Some of the patterers hâve received 

éducation, and among them may be found mem- 

bers of the universities, surgeons, and lawyers' 

derks. One of them was the son of a captain, 

who was appointed sub-director of Bute Docks. 

This young man received an excellent -éducation, 
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but not having been brought up to any profession, 
he came to London after his father's death, hoping 
to gain a livelihood by his classical acquirements. 
He was soon undeceived, however : after eaming 
for a time two guineas a week by copying for the 
House of Gommons, he lost that employaient, and 
drifted into the family of street-patterers, An- 
other had held thirty-eight situations in the course 
of twelve years ; he told his history to the audi- 
ence that assembled round his table, and defined 
himself as a " reed borne away by the current of 
life." If the patterers are generally better edu- 
cated than the costers and pedlars, on the other 
hand their morals are much less regular. Most 
of them hâve been dragged down to their présent 
condition by a liking for a vagabond life : gene- 
rally, they hâve no résidence, and sleep at night in 
the common lodging-houses. Improper language, 
habits of intoxication, and unboimded self-esteem, 
are the principal traits of their character. Thèse 
Street orators and actors form a fratemity, whose 
brothers are initiated in the art and mystery of 
patterism, and they speak a sort of slang among 
themselves différent from that of the costers. A 
violent désire to excite admiration oflen drives 
them to the tap-room, less, perhaps, through the 
love of drink than for the society met there. In 
this disorderly life they usually lose even the 
désire for an amélioration of their moral situation. 
Among the crowd of patterers, I will choose 
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an original figure — ^the stxeet bookseller, who is 
also called Cheap Jack. On Saturday evenings» 
în the vicinity of Whitechapel, a grey-haired 
man, standing on a flat cart, cries, by the flicker- 
îng light of a gas-jet, second-hand books. His 
System of selling is to stop the crowd by an ha- 
rangue, and I hâve met the same itinérant book- 
seller at Woolwich and other towns near London. 
He begins his address by most humbly accusing 
himself with being unable to read, but as he gives 
rather dever explanations about each book and 
its author, it is easy to see that this feigned igno- 
rance is an oratorical pretext by which to enhance 
the advantages of reading. Having introduced 
myself into his good grâces by purchasing a few 
books, I obtained from him some information 
about his trade, and the style of literature best 
suited to the working classes of Great Britain. 
" I was," he told me, " clerk to a bookseller, but 
dependence and imprisonment did not agrée with 
my character. I like the air, the street, the crowd ; 
I like to speak and be heard. So soon as I had 
saved a few shillings, I bought some volumes, 
which I sold again on my own account. From 
that moment I had tried my wings, and the cage 
was not strong enough to hold me, and I began 
visiting markets and fairs with very slight baggage, 
but it soon grew larger. The great art in my 
trade is to know the tastes of the public I address. 
Some years back, I sold a large quantity of ser- 
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nions ; now, that brancli of literature is decajnng, 
The best selling books are English classics ; you 
can't believe the number of Groldsmith's History 
of England I bave disposed of in the last sixteen 
years. The lives of sailors are a hit in some 
quarters like Wapping, and military annale in 
others such as Woolwich. The maga2dnes are 
eâgerly bought up, for the people find in them a 
source of instruction which the pictures render 
more attractive. I read, or at least run through 
tnost books that corne into my hands, for I love 
books as ntiy children. Good authors^ also, hâve 
my sympathies ; as for the bad ones, I do not 
care a bit about them; they do us more harm 
than good, for we are obliged to drag thèse books 
about from place to place for months. One day, 
among my hearers I noticed Southey, whom I 
knew from his coming to my old master^s shop. 
You know my way of selling, which consists in 
asking for each volume a large price, which I 
reduce shilling by shilling, or penny by penny, to 
just one-sixth of the price first asked, for expé- 
rience has proved to me that this is better than 
selling by auction. I read in Southey's eyes that 
he wanted one of my books — a rare old édition — 
and quiokly ran down even below the price the 
book had cost me — eighteenpence. I would hâve 
offered it him for nothing if I had not feared a re- 
iusal, but what was my grief when he placed in 
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my hand a crown, and went away just as I was 
gwing him the change. I called him back, but 
lie said, with a shake of the head, ^ Keep it, the 
book's worth that to me.' " 

There are two other types of Cheap Jack ; the 
one more or less serious, the other a thorough 
mountebank« The first selling everjrthing, from 
a needle to an anchor, as he himself says in a 
&mous harangue intended to arrest the passers-by. 
This is about his usual beginning: "You see 
in me the real, the only Sheffield Cheap Jack. 
I hâve not come hère to gain money ; oh^ no I but 
for the benefit of the public solely. I wish you ta 
leam how you hâve been robbed up to this day 
by a band of pompous shopkeepers, who gain* 
more than a hundred pet cent, on their goods^ 
Hère is a letter — ^I wish I had time to read it to 
you — ^in which I am offered a large sum of money 
if I will consent to go away : but no ; I am too much 
your friend not to put you up to the scandalous 
tricks of trade." The second Cheap Jack is much 
more unceremonious : "Distrust my words/'he says, 
"for I am the biggest impostor in the world. For 
each falsehood I forgot to tell when I was little, 
my mother gave me a box on the ears, my father 
a kick. Still, you shall judge for yourselves 
whether anybody can sell more cheaply than I do j 
for I buy dl my goods on crédit, and haven't the 
least intention of paying for them." Most of the 
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Cheap Jacks are Irish, though there are many 
English among them ; they live in covered carts 
in summer, and in some shop through the winten 
In fine, the street-dealers hâve formed for 
centuries an abandoned, neglected, and proscribed 
race, which lacks before ail a feeling of ideality 
and beauty. Two moralists — ^they are very few— • 
hâve, however, attempted to raise this fallen 
family. About ten years back, Mr. Henry Mayhew 
had the idea of calling a meeting and founding a 
Friendly Association of London Costermongers ; 
proposing in this way to redeem the misfortunes 
attaching to street-life. The meeting took place 
on Jùne 12, 1860, and offered a truly interesting 
spectacle, in spite of some confiision; but as for 
the association, it is still waiting for funds, and 
hence Mr. Mayhew's good intentions hâve, in this 
respect, remained stérile. Another friend of the 
small dealers, the Kev. W. Rogers, has founded in 
his parish a school for the children of street- 
hawkers, and of eighty pupils who attended the 
classes, fifty gained the pecuniary reward with 
which the English Government rewards the assi- 
duity of poor scholars. The same clergyman also 
opened a room for religions meetings, which was 
attended by one hundred and fifty women and 
eighty men. We may consider this a very feeble 
dyke raised against the overflow of ignorance and 
démoralisation, which stifle in this unfortunate 
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class e ven the germs of social progress ; but such 
honourable efforts cannot be regarded without 
hearty sympathy. What bas been effected in one 
district of London may be done elsewhere, and it 
is permitted us to hope that a regenerating beam 
will at length sbine on the heads of this gloomy 
and dispersed family. I build more, I confess, on 
the agency of thèse moralists than on the repres- 
sive efforts of the City magistrates to restore sap 
to a withered branch, and cover it at length with 
the tardy fruits of civilisation. 
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CHAPTER m. 

tHS nXDlBf— THB MUD-LABK— THl SlWim-Hinrnni— 1. fiOBBIBCB 
BEATH— UNDSBGSOUin) LONDOH— TOinn> SSAB ! — UWM JS THS 
SSWEBS— SATS — CUSIOUS I2GENDS. 

Wb must now talk about another industrial 
family, perhaps even étranger than that of the 
costermongers to the délicate habits of society and 
the conquests of the human mind, for it is inces- 
santly looking at its feet, in order to pick up in 
the dust or mud, frequently even in the subter- 
raneous passages, aptly christened the realms of 
horror, ail that human neglect and accident hâve 
thrown away, ail that the dirty waters of the City 
hâve swallowed up. 

The family of finders is not nearly so numerous 
as that of the itinérant dealers ; and one type is 
wanting in London which is found in Paris and 
other large continental dties — ^the rag-picker. 
There are, certainly, men, women, and children 
who pick up in the streets mites of small value ; 
but various causes oppose the development of 
that minor trade. Then the dust and sweepings 
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of London houses are collected every moming by 
the dustman, who carries them off in his cartj 
while a man, beariog a bag^ is constantly goîng 
about the streets uttering the well-known cry, 
^ Sags and bones !" Lastly, there are, in the obscure 
parts of the town prindpally, shops where the 
outsGonnngs of wardrobes and kitchens are bought 
np : the Windows of thèse shops are often covered 
with grotesque images- and inscriptions in prose 
or verse, appealing to the domestic economy of 
housekeepers and servants-HSome of them even 
display art. " Hère," says an inscription, " bones 
and rags are bought, and poetry is sold." Where 
will Apollo hide himself ? Thèse trades injure 
the street-finders, who complain bitterly about 
them. Still, there is one branch kept up in spite 
of ail obstacles : it is that of the cigar-ends finder. 
The latter is generally an Irish boy ; he proceeds 
at night to the aristocratie quarters, the vicinity 
of the théâtres and casinos and public walks. I 
do not assert that in the best case he can live by 
what he gleans by the wayside, but it is a useful 
and rather profitable amusement. Somebody has 
had the patience to estimate the number of cigar- 
ends thrown away in a single day on the London 
pavement, and the resuit of the calculation is, that 
such a search is by no means a bad spéculation. 

Without stopping with those little trades which 
exist elsewhere, we will choose in the family two 
thoroughly English types, and which are not re- 
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presented on the Continent — the mud-lark and the 
sewer-hunter. 

I bad one day taken the boat to go £rom 
Chelsea to Gravesend : it was a fine April mom- 
ing, and the tide was rapidly running down. 
Groups of children spread over the banks were 
waiting tiU the river, exposed to its bed of sand, 
left bare on its banks tongues of damp mud, sullen 
promontories, which at regular distances ran at 
low water down into the stream» When the tide 
was perfectly low, thèse bands of boys, among 
whom I noticed girls, a few men, and many old 
women, scattered on both sides of the Thames 
over the exposed mud and among the vessels the 
tide had left high and dry. I there saw them 
waded up to their knees in the viscous mud 
covering the sand : they were mud-larks. It may 
be asked what thèse swarms of finders expect to 
find on thèse stérile spots : they coUect in baskets 
pièces of coal, wood, nails, and, by extrême good 
luck, a few coppers, They are seen along the 
whole distance from Vauxhall to Woolwich : some 
of the children are not above six years of âge : 
nearly ail the old women hâve decrepid features, 
rendered even more hideous by their wretched 
rags ; the boys ail look rather wild and savage ; 
their clothing generally consists of an old straw 
hat, a coloured shirt, and trousers tucked up to 
the knees, though some of them do not possess 
what can be called a garment, but only rags scarce 
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covering them. The mud-larks mostly perch in 
the vicinity of the river, at the bottom of some 
gloomy court or alley black as the wood : like the 
field-larks, a bed of straw suffices them. I saw 
în one of the poorer streets of Blackwall a house 
kept by a woman in which fifteen children, ail 
mud-larks, were lodged. The landlady, a species 
of virago, caused her authority to be respected by 
the undeniable weight of her fists. Possessing a 
stem, tacitum, and concentrated character, thèse 
sons of the Thames do not readily speak to 
étrangers about their affairs ; they seem to havc 
exhausted their vocabulary when they hâve asked 
for charity. This reserve is probably the simple 
resuit of the limited extent of their knowledge, 
which does not extend beyond the tides or the 
practice of their small livelihood. Some English 
moralists consider the mud-larks as children loi^t 
to Society, but their opinion must not be accepted 
hap-hazard. Mr. Mayhew noticed one day among 
a group of mud-larks a lad of fifteen with a very 
interesting face : he spoke about him to one of his 
friends, who procured him a place in a printing- 
oflGice. Thanks to the exertions and good conduct 
of the ex-mud-lark, his mother kept a shop in 
London a few years back. Still, I am bound to 
allow that the majority of the^ mud-larks spread 
over the sandy plains of the Thames hâve a fatal 
attachment for their sorrowful and ungrateful 
condition ; and a vague feeling for nature is not 
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absent from this professional love. Another mud- 
lark was placed by his father at a forge a long 
distance from London ; but, like the caged lark, 
he pined for space and liberty* His dreams were 
a perpétuai image representing to him vessels 
entering the Thames witli ail saU set, and the 
grand horizon of houses, wharfs, steeples, plains, 
and wooded hills, extending as far as the eye could 
reach along the banks of the river. The blowing 
of the forge beUows reminded him of the wind 
howling over the waters in a tempestuous day. 
He left his apprenticeship and retumed to the 
river, drawn by an iireaistible attraction, and 
after being a mud-lark for some time longer, he 
afterwards turned sewer-hunter. 

People may hâve visited the Strand and the 
great arteries of London, hâve lived for years in 
the British metropolis, and not suspect the archi- 
tectural Works which they walk over on the pave- 
ment or macadamised roads. There are streets 
beneath streets, passages under passages, a dty 
below a city. This subterranean London figures 
in no map or guide : very few historians or anti- 
quaries hâve even spoken of it, for it is the accursed| 
polluted, desolate, and badly-known city. There 
ail the impure waters incessantly flow away from 
the houses: there falls everything that has no 
longer a form in nature or a name in human 
language. The London sewers, though in several 
respects defective, présent in their entirety an im- 
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posing System of constructions^ which bas caused 
them to be compared to the sewers of ancient 
Borne. Some of their works date back to \m- 
known tîmes : otbers, whose âge is known, do not 
the less enjoj a respectable antiquîty. From the 
quarters most remote from the Thames, small 
drains disembogue into larger ones, and the latter, 
after numerous windings, open out into the river. 
If there were a map of thèse complicated subter- 
ranean currents, which branch from each other, 
however, like the veins and arteries of the human 
body, with a regularity more or less perfect, such 
a chart would probably fumish as grand an idea 
of En^ish civiUsation as the mos^magniBcent 
London streets. Most of thèse conduits are made 
of brick; they are of every shape, but most fre- 
quently vaulted, and are generally at varions 
depths underground. This ma^ of works repré- 
sente à buried capital, which has been estimated 
at the enormous sum of two millions. When one 
of the main sewers of London is exposed for 
repair, it is curions to see how deep the excava- 
tion is, and how many Unes of gas-pipes and 
water-pipes the workmen must pass ère they reach 
the vault of the subterranean canal. Several main 
sewers were streams or small rivers which mean* 
dered through the fields before London had grown 
the giant we now know. Among thèse old swal- 
lowed-up rivers we may mention the Fleet — now 
the London Styx — ^which formerly flowed in the 
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open air from Islington, through Bagnigge WeUs, 
Clerkenwell, Holbom, and Farringdon-street, into 
the Thames : it appears to hâve been once deep 
euough for merchant vessels, which came up to 
Holbom. Two others of thèse departed streams 
were the Wall Brook and the Lang (or Long) 
Boume, which, in disappearing, at any rate left 
its name to one of the London wards. 

Engineers attached to the Metropolitan Com- 
mission of Sewers hâve indicated the ruinons 
State of some of thèse sewers ; the accumulations 
of mud formed there ; the répulsive and at times 
deadly smell that exhales fix)m such deposits; the 
terrible explosions of certain gases coming in con« 
tact with a torch, and which may destroy living 
beings. It is in thèse fields of horror, night, and 
silence, that the sewer-hunter proceeds to seek his 
booty. Beneath the city which men and vehicles 
cross in the blessed sunshine, the hunter walks, or 
more often crawls, sad, restless, and bent, seeking 
in this tomb — which begins and ends no knowing 
where — what has fallen from the city of the living. 
I hasten to add that this trade is dying out ; for- 
merly, the entrance to the sewers was free : the 
ancient architects doubtless supposing that the re^ 
pulsive character of thèse subterranean spots suffi- 
ciently protected them against human curîosity 
and the love of gain. At any rate, any one who 
liked could venture, at his own risk and péril, 
into thèse gloomy défiles, where ail présents the 
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image of death, and désolation even more hideous 
than death. For the last few years this has been 
changed; the entrance of the sewers debouch- 
ing on the Thames has been closed bj a brick 
wall, and in this wall is an opening defended by 
an iron grating. When the tide is low, the force 
of the muddy waters, moved by the current in the 
interior of the sewer, lifts this trap^ and allows 
the outpourings to be discharged into the bed of 
the Thames. If, on the contrary, the tide rises, 
the pressure exercised by the mass of river-water, 
increasing every moment, closes tightly the inex- 
orable gâte. In spite of this ingénions mechanism 
in spite of written prohibitions and severe pénal* 
ties, some men, urged by a désire of gain, still 
find ways to enter the gloomy London sewers. 
There is generally a link between the mud-larks 
and sewer-hunters in the community of their 
labours in the mud, and thus, as they grow older, 
the larks readily become the bats of thèse undean 
and gloomy crypts. 

Public rumour not long back spread frightful 
stories about the dangers that surround the tra- 
veller amid thèse régions of night, solitude, and 
horror. About fifteen years ago, an old mau 
who, without the knowledge of any one, was ac- 
customed to visit the London sewers, ail at once 
disappeared from society. The few people who 
had known him, but chiefly his wife and children, 
made anxious inquiries at the police-offices, but 
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ôbtaîned no information. Months elapsed, and 
hîs name was almost efiaced from the tnemoty of 
man, when a young seweï-huntér, ^assing tUldelr 
grotind with a torch, started back at seeîbg a man 
standing before liim in the darkness. It wàfei ih 
the angle fonned by a drain with the principal 
stream of the Fleet, at about a mile flrom thè 
ispot where this subterranean river falls into thè 
Thames. Thé young adventurer èhouted and 
called; but thé only reply he received was thè 
Sound of thè turbid Wâter as it îrolled along, and 
he was plashed by an army of startled ratô, which 
at once plutiged into the black river. He ad- 
Vanced bravely, placed his torch în the facè ôf 
the silent figure, and pérceivted that he Wftis istttnd- 
îng befoi*e a skeleton. BtrUck with terrot, he lofet 
his isenses, tottered against the gloomy object, and 
fell. His torch went otlt. The living man's situa- 
tion was fearftd, but his istrength ôf mtnd rèttimed 
înstead of being crushed in the cold hortôrs of the 
darkness. He knew his way by the number of 
gratings which intetrupted the crushîng monotony 
of the vault at regular distances, and allowed a 
little light to filter through. He groped along 
dumb and subterranean passages, shouting with 
ail his strength to give himself courage, and to 
keep the rats at a respectful distance. He thus 
passed from grating to grating ; each time he ap- 
proached one of them he could hear the rolling of 
vehicles j at times, also, the conversation of men 
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and women. For a moment he stood beneath 
one near whîch an apple-woman kept lier stall : 
he was even tempted to give an alarm and ask to 
be drawn ont; then he reflected that such an 
opération would take time, and determmed to 
eontinue his joumey. After a long walk he at 
length reached the banks of' the Thames safe and 
tound, and his first care was to tell his mates oi 
the Btrange discoverj he had made. It was at 
once presumed that the skeleton might be that of 
the man who had so long been missing : the police 
were informed, and a constable was sent to the 
spot to verify the fact. He did not, however, 
dare to enter the drain, and remained on the river 
banky while three men went in with torches and 
a basket to collect the remains of the dead man. 
On reaching the spot, they saw that the first sewer- 
hunter, in falling, had puUed down the skeleton 
with him : a skull, a shapeless mass of bonefi, a 
few buttons, and part of a shoe were ail that re^ 
mained of the old mané His flesh and dothes 
had been entirely devoured by the rats. The 
coroner held an inquest the next day, and the 
identity of the dead person was established by 
the buttons. The circumstances under which the 
old man lost his life remained a mystery ; but the 
doctors supposed that he had either been suffo- 
cated by the mephitic air, or attacked by an apo- 
plectio stroke as he went along. The jury re- 
tumed a verdict of " Found dead." 

£ 2 
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Thîs tragîc end, and other accidents far too 
numerous, hâve, during the last few years, thrown 
a sinister light on a gloomy branch of trade 
hitherto but little known. Life in the sewers is 
a separate life, and one that demands our close 
attention ; for venturing along thèse gloomy and 
solitary roads without any map but that engraved 
on memory, braving vapours often mortal, and 
dangerous tides, is not a slight undertakîng. 
Many men hâve grown illustrions by less peril- 
ous achie vements, and yet, Heaven knows that the 
respect in which the sewer-hunters are held can- 
not be worth envying, though they are, for the 
most part, courageous and intelligent men, at least 
in a certain class of Êicts. Some of them prowl 
about the Surrey side of the Thames : with old 
shoes on their feet, a bag on their back, a canvas 
apron fastened round their waist, and a long staff 
in their hand, they enter, no one knowing exactly 
how, thèse horrible and forbidden places. This 
pôle, armed with an iron hook, serves to secure 
their footing and sound the ground, while they 
hâve a dark lantem fastened on their chests, 
which throws a light some distance before them. 
It is rare for the sewer-hunters to work alone, and 
they generally go in parties of three or four, to 
help one another. Most of thèse bands are led 
by an old and experienced hand, and, whenever 
they pass under the street gratings, they close the 
lantern and glide furtively along in the shade, 
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fearfîil lest theîr light sliould attract the attention 
of people walking over their heads. For the 
same reason they avoid taking dogs with them, 
which wonld be of great help in thèse dangerous 
régions, but the dogs might bark and the noise 
reàch the ears of passers overhead, who would put 
the police on the alert. 

We hâve alreadj seen that the sewer-hunter 
has a spécial enemy in the animal kingdom — ^the 
rat This rodent has the black and ferocious 
temper of the spots where it lives : most usually it 
Aies, but, when driven into a corner, it will tum 
on the man who is bold enough to pursue it in its 
lair. Stories are told of sewer-hunters being be- 
sieged by myriads of enormous rats, and that after 
fighting with aU their strength, they succumbed to 
the numbers of their ferocious enemies. Another 
legend attaches to the London sewers. The hun« 
ters déclare that several years back a breeding 
sow fell by chance through one of the openings of 
the subterranean city; it faxrowed in the dark- 
ness and brought up its young there, which in- 
creased and multiplied. There was no want of 
food ; and, if we may believe the stories current, 
the raCe of thèse animais, as numerous as they are 
furious, now goes about the drains near Hamp- 
stead. StiU I am bound to say that the hunters 
who talk about thèse fearful wild boars of the 
night never met any of them. 

On the road, the sewer-hunter picks up bones, 
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nail% pièces of iron and copper, and dead animais, 

whose skins he sells. It is a very meagre resuit 

for 80 muoh &tigue and danger, you will say, but 

chance is sometimes kinder. The sewer-htinters 

very oâen find copper coins imd sispences^ even 

half-sovereigns and sovereigns. They also dis» 

cover below, spoons, forks, and cups, at times 

watches and jewellery. We now see what nature 

of attraction can overoome the répugnance Gon« 

neçted with hunting the sewers, for hope opens 

the door of thèse gloomy abodes. Clevœ people 

at the trade do not stop at sewers whose current 

is rapid like that of the Fleet, for they find no* 

thing in them; they sound the black streams 

whose slow and idle course does not carry away 

objects of value* If we may believe the state* 

ment of experienced hunters, in certain places, 

naiis, coins, and fragments of iron and copper 

hâve become amalgamated into a compact mass, 

and fbrm a spedes of rock; and thèse metallic 

conglomérâtes didly increwe by the new de- 

ments they receive. To remove thèse masses is 

the dream of the hunter, but they are too heavy, 

and defy ail human strength. The time they 

pass underground is, moreover, limited, for they 

can only remain in the sewer between two tides. 

The resuit is, that the most daring and skilful 

hunters hâve never penetrated beyond a few miles 

in the London sewers: the rest is unknown to 

them. The dangers the tide brings with it are. 
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perlwpS) (ho most serious of ail : the traps then 
op^i tbe water inten^ed to clean the sewers rush 
\n, apd the bl^k streams are 3uddenly changed 
ÎAto liyçrs. If the wretch, surprised by this in- 
imdaliaQ, capnQt t^ke refuge at once in one of the 
braoï^hes of the aewer, he is inevitably lost. A 
fact will be 8U]Qicient to give m idea qf the vio- 
lepoe of (hesQ ni^chained currents. Some years 
agOy one of the underground streets qf London 
WW opened for repah:s : a long ladder reached to 
the bottom of the sewer, and a journeyman brick- 
Jjiyer went down loaded with a certain quantity 
of bricks, when suddenly the water rushing from 
a ^ewer swept away the ladder, man and ail. The 
paor fellow's body was found a few hours later 
horribly disfigured. 

Wheu the sewer-hunters hâve finished work, 
they proceed to the house of onç of them, count 
thie njoney picked up, and share the booty. For- 
merly eaçh member of the band received from 
thirty shillings to two pounds after each trip : 
that was the glorious time. The présent hnnters 
fipeak of it enthusiastically, and complain bitterly 
of the obstacles that hâve been raised during the 
last jtwo years against their trade. They will not 
admit that thèse restrictions are based on a feel- 
ing of humanity. " The sewers," they say, " are 
black and not viery agreeable; but hunger is a 
den far more gloomy and terrible. Of what wse 
to keep the dangers of death from poor people, if, 
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on the other side, they are robbed of the means 
of getting a livelihood?" In spite of the prohibi- 
tions which impede and thwart thèse mysterious 
joumeys, the eamings of the sewer-hunters are 
still above those of most workmen, and they un» 
deniably fonn the aristocracy of the finders, 
through their inteUigence, courage, and the im- 
portance of their profits. At the same time, they 
live from hand to mouth, and what cornes by 
hazard goes again by hazard. Foresight and 
saving are not their characteristic virtues. They 
hâve scarce had a good hunt ère they proceed 
to some low pot-house, where they eat and 
drink until their pockets are empty. Hunger, 
which drives the wolf out of the forests, makes 
the sewer-hunters go again into the gloomy 
haunts, whence they émerge to indulge in fresh 
excesses. Perhaps this taste for dissipation is 
dépendent on the nature of their calling, for 
gloomy and répugnant toil needs violent distrac- 
tions. And then, again, if there be really a link, 
as is generally believed, between physical un- 
cleanliness and certain moral habits, we must not 
expect to find very délicate inclinations among 
men who live with mud, and night, and solitude. 
Owing to this dissipation, they are poor and badly 
housed, amid the éléments of a certain degree ot 
welfare. Their fiightful dens are sîtuated in the 
very lowest parts of London; and though they 
tnay be found in a few obscure and fœtid haunts 
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of khe Borough, theîr chîef home is the valley of 
wretchedness stretching between the docks and 
Bosemary-lane. In Holborn there are also five 
fiimilies living by what they can glean in the 
fiélds of corruption and death. 

We might be tempted to believe that men who 
spend a part of their time amid nauseous vapeurs 
would bear on their faces the livid imprint of the 
médium through which they move ; but such is not 
generally the condition of the sewer-hunters, who 
are powerM men. with joUy faces and rosy cheeks. 
They form a secret brotherhood, and "will not 
allow intruders to poach on their manor, and they 
are known to each other by a nickname, which 
completely efeces their patronymic. Gloomy 
though it be, their calling possesses charms for 
them. Iiï addition to the gain, the sewer-hunters 
are attracted by the pleasures of independence. 
" I Kke this kind of life/' said one of them ; " I 
work when it is my pleasure, I rest when I like, 
and no one has a right to order me about." 
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CHAPTERIV. 

VHB 8H0S-BIJLCK BBIGASS— <ni« IfSBTUrG AT 0T. XAimir's SAM/^-^CB. 
XAC0]PS«K)Br-HrHE SAO^IP 8C900X8— 9!9B CBOtSDia>4|WX17SS-^ 
THE BLACK SW£EPXBr^-THE Cm^KET-SWEEPS — CIiIMBIN^BOTQ — 
XEUL£XB8-»-lAjnr iCOHTAGirE — ^nflLITEirCS or THE XUrOB TBABB6. 

Tes thîrd o^t^ory of minor UwAbs, those who 
sweep, brmgs 110 back, m it were, to light, tQ 
London Btreet-life,^to the movement of society. 

Ou the evening of February 9, 1858, I entered 
the porch of St. Martin's Hall, au establi^hineiit 
celebrated for its concerts, singing classes, and 
libéral meetmgs, wben I eaw an army of boys 
with flags and banners debouching from the 
Street. They were arranged in brigades of many 
colours — red, blue, green, purple, and some half- 
brown, half-red. Their costume, or uniform, con- 
sisted of a cap, a wooUen blouse, blue trousers, 
and shoes cleaned with irreproachable care. Ail 
thèse young faces expressed joy, under an air of 
attentive and military discipline. They were the 
shoe-blacks, and February 9th was their holiday. I 
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obtained leavô to enter the vaet ooncert-room, 
where their meeting was to be held, whoee 
imposing chaiacter rivali the old mediœval 
churches.* Thii hall was deoorated with Chinefie 
lanterna and banners, and at six o'dock the chil- 
dren were given tea and ooffee; a band, the mern- 
bers of which were drawn from the yellow ahoe- 
bbu^ brigade, playing at intervais appropriate 
airs. The meeting was brilliant: a crowd of 
ladiee and gentlemen, the omaments of Ënglish 
societj, were présent at the festival A jonng 
batiiater of gteat talent and most polished man- 
ners, Mr. T. Mac Gregor, ezplained, in a brilliant 
and ludd speech, the condition of the différent 
ahoe-black sodeties ; after which the lads, fifty in 
nnmber, who had recdved medali during the 
year for their good conduct, and for haying 
eamed the most money, advanced to the platfi>rm 
opposite the président, the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The émotion was at its height, when this white* 
haired man, who honours the English aristocracy 
by the support he ^yes the labouring classes, 
made a touching and patemal speech to the boys 
of ail colours. The words he uttered, ail, per- 
haps, felt in their hearts, but the âge and kindly 
intonation gave them an invincible charm. The 
party broke up at an early hour, each bearing 

* On considération, I haye left this passage as it stood^ as it niaj 
cause our readers more folly to appreciate the loss Mr. Hullah has 
«ustained, and ail Londoii wUh }iim.*-L. W. 
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away from the meeting mîngled feelings of joy 
aud tenderness. 

A few years back, the shoe-black trade was a 
forgotten one in London. The last had been seen 
about 1820, in one of the numerous courts leading 
ont of Fleet-street. Nature seemed to hâve pre- 
destined him to this profession, for he was of the 
black race. This man had the spirit and colour 
of his calling, for at daybreak he stepped from 
his lodging and placed his stool on the silent pave- 
ment, by which he stood patiently till the after- 
noon. He had a wife and child, and the last re- 
présentatives of an expiring trade, two or three 
wooUy-headed lads, grouped round this son of 
Africa and helped him to clean the shoes of his 
customers. Firm at his post, he contemplated 
vrith à melancholy eye the improvements intro- 
duced daily into the London streets in the shape 
of pavement, and the granité flags drew a sigh 
from him. Another nightmare that trouble d his 
nights, was the development of the crossing- 
sweepers, for this préventive System to his eyes 
increased the répressive System. After a long 
struggle, the negro shoe-black, seeing that ail cir- 
cumstances conspired against him, went into the 
workhouse, and his children profited by their 
parents' absence to join the enemy's ranks : they 
embraced the profession the negro detested most, 
and, ingrates as they were, began sweeping cross- 
ings. The last of the shoe-blacks belonged to 
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history, and he passed into English literature as a 
type and characteristic mémorial of old London. 

We know the Horatian proverb multa renaa^ 
century and shoe-blacking îs now a reformed trade 
in London. In 1851, before the opening of the 
great Exhibition, a meeting was held in Field* 
lane, the object being to procure work for the 
poor boys idling about the streets. Everybody 
was agreed in the object, but they were stiU seek- 
ing the best sort of work suited to thèse young 
hands softened by idleness, when Mr. Mac Gregor 
proposed to regenerate a branch of labour, as dr- 
cumstances appeared to faveur its development. 
The French, who were then expected over by 
swarms, would doubtless like to find in London 
streets an advantage they enjoyed in Paris, • of 
having the outrage done their boots by the mud 
of great cities effaced. The plan was carried out, 
and four little shoe-blacks in red frocks appeared 
on April 1, 1851, in the great metropolis. It was 
an event : our young pioneers invaded the Strand, 
seized on Ficcadilly, and haughtily established 
themselves at the posts conceded to them by the 
London police. This was only the vanguard of a 
reserve it was proposed to launch successively on 
the pavement of the great city, if the experiment 
was successful. Some of the poor children re- 
cel ved by the Shoe-black Society were orphans; 
others, since their birth, had been starving about 
the streets ; most of them had not a roof to shelter 
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n a lavings bank for him. It 
their young heads grouped 
Mid the metnben of the 
y seek words of en« 
icy regard as benefac- 
do not sleep in the house, 
/stem would be répugnant to 
/lit at their own lodgings or in the 
■gc. In the house there is only a re- 
ruom, kept by a matron, and where the 
.1 get tea and coffee at theh: own chargea 
liight they go to the Ragged Schoola, or, iîf it 
'i)^'. a Wednesday, beat an interesting lecture from 
one of the committee. At daybreak^ joyous and 
light as larks, they retum to the house ; some of 
them live a gréât distance off, and frequently arrive 
by the haUpenny boats. After prayers, read at 
seveti o'dock, each boy dons bis black apron, puts 
bis hojL on hb shoulder, and proceeds to his allotted 
0t>ot. A penny is the priée paid for cleaning each 
pùir of boots t I underline the Word pak^ beoause 
one day an old wooden4eggôd gentleman refused 
to pay the ordbary priée, and only gave a 
hal^enny foi* cleanikg his solitaty boot. The 
shoe-black's éamingB vary accotding to the season, 
auid they dean more boots in siunmer than winter, 
for in fine weathet dirty boots are ashamed to 
appear in the sunshine. On holidays (I except 
Sundays, when the bojrs do not work), the greatest 
amount of coppers is harvested, and one date hâs 
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remained fixed on the memory of the London 
shoe-blacks — ^the one on which M, Kossuth entered 
the City, " On that day," they say, " the mob was 
80 eager, that folk walked on one another's feet." 
Three English citîzens are exempted from the 
common tax — viz. Mr. Judge Payne, who recites 
verses at the shoe-blacks' meetings ; Mr. Alderman 
Finnis, who gives them plum-puddings ; and the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, their patron. As a gênerai 
rule, the conduct of thèse boys is exemplary : they 
hâve, however, a great deal to endure from other 
independent shoe-blacks, who steal their places, 
and oflFer them unfair compétition. It was a sight 
that often rejoiced my heart to see the young 
shoe-blacks, between the intervais of labour, read- 
ing a book or newspaper lying open on their box. 
I was, before ail, anxious to know the moral 
fruits the institution had borne, and Mr. MacGregor 
was kind enough to facilitate my inquiries. 
" Among the lads we had to guide," he told me, 
" one had been thrice brought before a magistrate, 
and several had been in prison. The life of thèse 
young wretches was raarked by poignant scènes. 
Our task — and it offers difficulties — consists in 
reforming the character of thèse youths, making 
the boy-thief into an honest man, fixing the vaga- 
bond, grafting habits of saving on a taste for dis- 
sipation, aiid changing the idler into a useful and 
industrious member of society. But we hâve suc- 
ceeded beyond our hopes: at a meeting where 
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I was présent, I noticed a boy who was fearfuUy 
palcy and I asked him if he would like to enter 
the Society. * Oh yes, sir,' he answered, I after- 
ivards leamed that he had nothing to eat for three 
days. I enlisted him among the shoe-blacks : he 
got on, and after a while left the institution with 
a small sum of money. I met him later, but he 
was so well dressed that I did not recognise him ; 
his mother, of whom he had taken care, expressed 
her gratitude to me by sajdng, proudly, * You see 
I am quite a lady no w ; my son and I are rich.' 
He had a place as footman in a good house where 
he was respected. Another came to his parents' 
help at a moment when they were in great dis- 
tress, and their furniture had been seized to pay 
the rent of their room, A third sent money to 
his father to come up to London, and the father 
was thus enabled to see his son, from whom he 
had been separated for years. 

" Among the benefits oflfered by the establish- 
ment, I must place in the first rank the instruction 
the shoe-blacks receive in the ragged schools. In 
St. Paneras, a boy did not know how to write or 
read when we received him into the society in 
1851: he is now a clerk in the Tower. The 
teacher of a ragged school was about to retire, and 
one of the pupils made him an éloquent speech, 
and oflfered him a silver inkstand bought by sub- 
^cription: the speaker was a shoe-black. 

" The morality of thèse boys has been raised 
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by éducation and discipline. A customer by mig- 
take gave a shoe-black a sovereign between two 
halfpennies ; the boy was honest, and after several 
hours' search, sucoeeded in finding the gentleman. 
He had, I regret to say, no other reward than the 
words, * I thank you.' 

*^ Although the eamings of the shoe-blacks are 
hot insignificant, we do not regard shoe-blacking 
as a permanent trade. It is a temporary measure, 
saving the poor boys from hunger and vice, a step 
which enables them to reach better situations. 
As soon as they are old enough, and hâve saved 
sufficient to buy clothes, they leave us. Most of 
them enter service, and we keep their portraits in 
the establishment. Several of them hâve means 
to emigrate, and we hâve sent them to ail parts of 
the world: China, Australia, India, the Crimea, 
and Canada. It was affecting to see, at the mo- 
ment thèse lads were about to leave London, the 
other shoe-blacks give them a small box full of 
pence, shillings, and half-crowns. During my late 
joumey in Canada, I visited some thirty of the 
young emigrants, and they were aU doing well. 
Only one of the seven hundred who hâve crossed 
the Atlantic has found his way into prison. Our 
success has been contagions, and there are now in 
London nine other shoe-black sooieties, sharing 
the varions parts of town; but ours, the Red 
Brigade, is the only one that is self-supporting; 
the others live, more or less, by help and volun- 
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tary gifts. We like thèse boys for tlieir âge, their 
misery, their good wîU, and the dangers from whiç^ 
we hâve withdrawn them. Once a year wo take 
them to the Zoologîcal G-ardens, and another tune 
for a country trip, where they drink tea under the 
shade of nature. To keep their minds happy, an4 
give them a certain feeling for art, we let some of 
them practise music. You must hâve heard ^t 
night in the London streets their merry bai^d, 
passing with a somid of drums and wind instru- 
ments, They give concerts once a week in the 
open air, and their warlike marches, and their mer 
lodies, whose exécution is satisfactoiy, must inspire 
a feeling of gratitude to Providence at the sight of 
thèse children who were lost to society, and whoift 
sodety has regained." 

The shoe-black has an antagonist in the streets 
crossing-sweeper. I do not speak hère of the 
street-orderlies whq are attached to the Public 
Works Department, but of the volunteers wl^o 
ofier to sweep the pavement in front of shops, of 
fbrm a practicable path between two océans of 
mud. For a season the ehoe-black society tried to 
take in hand and regulate this branch of trada, 
but gave it up again. There is certainly anqther 
Company of "broomers," the boys of which w^ 
blue trousers, a blue blouse fastened by a black 
belt, and a leathem hat, on which the words are 
inscribed, "Ragged Schools/' Still, the profes- 
sion of the street-sweeper is most frequently inde- 

f2 
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pendent The sweepers are recruîted among the 
boys ont of work, injured mechanics, and old 
women. Their eamings are precarious, depend- 
ing on the generosity of the passers-by; but the 
EngUsh consider that every service deserves pay- 
ment, and their purse readily opens to those who 
ask charity in the name of labour. Still, it js too 
true that the crossing-sweepers receive more pro- 
mises than pence. " I hâve no change about me/' 
said a gentleman to a sweeper, who held out his 
hand to him ; but I will give you something as I 
corne back." " Thankye," the boy answered, 
**but if your honour knew how many pence I 
hâve lost in that way !" The street-sweeper has 
also seen his importance diminish since the era of 
the shoe-blacks : the black brushman had a correct 
glance — one trade must kill the ôther. Sweeping 
the streets and public squares of London was for- 
merly a profitable little trade, and there was a 
time when the sweepers of the old city picked up 
considérable sums of money. In more than one 
case, some of them left a portion of their savings 
to benevolent persons, who had been accustomed 
to speak kindly to them, and give them alms as 
they passed. Alderman Waithman's daughter 
received in this way a considérable legacy: an 
old negro swept the crossing before her father's 
house, and on his death-bed he did not forget 
the lady he had loved during life as an angel 
of charity. 
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The shoe-black and street-crossing sweeper, 
though often changîng their stations, may be re- 
garded as working at fixed posts ; but we find 
among the group of cleaners a wandering trade, 
that of the chimney-sweeper. On May 1, 1856, 
I was in one of the streets of Wapping, when I 
saw a grotesque procession pass me. Men dis- 
guised in an extravagant manner, covered wîth 
rags of tinsel-paper ornaments and other frippery, 
were dancing to the sound of drum and fifes, 
while clattering shovels and brooms in their hands. 
The principal personages in this masquerade were 
Columbine, My Lord, the Clown, the drumraer, 
"Jack in the Green," and a band of small vaga- 
bonds. A man standing on a door-step regarded 
this procession pass with jaundiced eye, and I 
recognised inhim a chimney-sweep who had corne 
at the beginning of the winter to sweep my land- 
lord's chimneys. He was a tall thin man, on 
whose forehead smoky wrinkles engraved a pre- 
cocious old âge, and whose harsh features an- 
nounced a persevering struggle with adversity. I 
addressed him, expressing my surprise at not 
seeing him mingled with his comrades in the 
games and dances of May Ist. 

"Poohl" he answered me, tossing his head 
sadly, *^ I don't call that games and dancing. Our 
traditions are going; but in my time it was a real 
holiday: we went ail about town, greeted by 
bursts of laughter and the delight of the crowd; 
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worth theÎT pound a week eiach P But what I 
most reproach the machine with, is having thrown 
open the trade to everybody : any one who has 
not, like myself, passed through the horrors of the 
chimney, knows nothing of the tricks of thèse 
black tribes, which often branch one from the 
other. More than half the fires in London re* 
suit from the bad state of the chimneys, and the 
carelessness with which they are swept. No, I 
don't like innovations; they always take the 
trade from the skilful to give it to intruders and 
idlers. Now-a-days, in our trades, it is no longer 
the man who works, but the machine." 

Doubtless enchanted at having found some one 
to listen to his wrongs, he roughly invited me to 
enter his house, and I was too curions to inspect 
a chimney-sweeper's life to décline the invitation. 
A passage, in which a strong smell of soot was 
visible, led to a parlour le vel with the street : the 
fumiture of this room consisted of a round table 
covered with a red cloth, some chairs, a carpet, 
chimney omaments, and an engraving under glass 
representing an old London climbing-boy. The 
artist had chosen a snowy day; no doubt to 
heighten the contrast between the boy's black 
garments and the white flakes attaching to it. 
After sitting down and lighting his pipe, the 
chimney «sweeper asked no better than to tell me 
the struggles of his life. 

" There are some," he said to me, " who are 
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bom with silver spoons in theîr mouths; but I 
was bom with a wooden one, or an iron ladle 
between my teeth. I knew my father and mother 
very slightly. By the âge of twelve, I had tried 
several trades without sticking to one, when I met 
one day in the street a black man, who proposed 
to introduce me into chimneys; 'that will be 
better,' he added,*than running about with scamps, 
and being puUed up by the police.' The appren- 
tiœship was not long, for I was bold, and had 
been used to climbing trees in my boyhood* 
There were six boys of nearly the same âge in 
my master's house: before daybreak, we rose 
fresh and active from our straw pallet, and began 
our rounds through London streets ; then, the only 
things to be heard were our cries, the notes of 
the milk-woman, and the peep^ peep of the spar- 
rows. The other children ridiculed us and called 
us little white niggers, but we pretended not to 
hear them. I had grown up in the trade, and 
under the storm of soot that fell on me, when I 
ail at once thought of setting up for myself I was 
thoroughly acquainted with the chimneys, and 
liked by my customers, whom I always contrived 
to make laugh. Master in my tum of two climb- 
ing-boys, I was beginning to feel my feet, when 
the fatal machine arrived introduced by act of 
parliament. It did me a great deal of harm, as 
well as the old-established hands, who had légal 
and acquired rights: before 1831, there were in 
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London only twenty master sweepers, or great gen- 
tlemen, as they were called; now, there are more 
than one hundred and twenty. Thèse usurpers, 
whom we know by the name of * leeches/ hâve 
invaded the ground: I know one who is rich as 
CroBsus, who buys houses, land, and rides in his 
cârriage, and is as much a stranger to the secrets 
of the chimney as you are. The leeches, sir, the 
leeches de vour us : only those who were appren- 
ticed to the trade should hâve been allowed to 
set up in it, 

" We hâve another enemy, the * knuller.' He 
goes about looking for work in the suburbs, and 
knocks at doors. Sooner than lower myself to that 
extent, Iwould tie a bag of soot round my neck and 
thro w myself over Blackfriars-bridge. They play us, 
besides, ail sorts of tricks; they often go to houses, 
saying impudently that they are sent by one of 
us to sweep the chimney; they do it badly, and 
we are blamed if it catch fire. Stealing a man's 
réputation is worse than stealing his trade, for it 
deprives him of the means of gaining it. I tell 
you, for you own sake, never employ knuUers. 

" Since the introduction of the new System, I 
work with two journeymen and a boy, who carries 
the machine. Their day begins at dawn and 
ends at about twelve, sometimes later. The trade 
would be good enough for them and me, if we 
had no slack time. During the bad season (sum- 
mer, I mean), more than a hundred men are 
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^^ along capitally in a 

^le gloomy charity 

y-sweepers do not 

The trade kills us 

.s very lucky, for few of 

Liiter to be able to test in 

àiud, he presented to ind liîs 

; iiUy, the chimney-sweepers âre 

blonde with black eyes, mlich 

;iimself, and who had been a street 

She told me that shé had played thd 

.umbine in one of the shows of May last. 

' un, or rathér an épisode, sheds à ray oF 

jver the humble festival of the chimney- 

[)ers. A noble widow, Lady Montagne, had 

on in the pride of youth who suddenly disap- 

cared. Ail Loiidon leamt the news; biit thé 

search to find traceîs of the lost boy remàined 

fruitless. A long time after this mysterious dis- 

appearance, a climbitig-boy was sent by his mâster 

to swedp the chimneys in the luxurious abode of 

Lady Mohtague, near Portman-square. The lad 

lost his way in the black passages running through 

the houses; instead of retuming by the right 

chimney, he descended by another into one of the 

bedrooms, where he saw a sumptuous bed. Ex- 

hausted by fatigue, and yielding, perhaps, to the 

influence of vague memories, the young sweep, ail 
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thrown out of work; some become ce - ^^^ 

tinkers or knife-grinders, while tlic ^inged 

over the country hay-makîng. I mi i-.ocring 

for I must tell you everything, tlii* .-r^red the 
sweepers are fond of a drop of û: -^ ^"^ î^^'e- 
produces that. A good pidl of i ;-"• ^^^ P^" 
duœs precisely the same effect. ■ - -^^^ ^^ t^® 
the machine dœs in the chimnc - i: .nier s neart» 
the soot, and the doctors thci: -:i.andblushed 
us to smoke and drink. An^ : ^-j^^r the haxsh 
houses, especially inWhitecià. "- =--iced the im- 
of our men as houses of cai- ^ --Eiioiy, or he was 
I do not like in our trade ^- ^ ---^^^ ff^® ^^ ^' 
despised, regarded as a se. ^^ -^ "8®» *"8 voice, 
mechanics, who are not* -^•**^'^ *^** ^^ wf ^^ 
alL Wlien I go past, tiv -c* ;iie gteatest accident 
their children to frL '- vi^ntity having been 
beast. I allow that v.-^-*^' wcognised the little 
men— very few of u « ^ • ' »-^'«^ ^™ ^ ^^^ ^^ 
ignorance is the l'au ; • * •«»»»*»& besides, to conse- 
we are bom. T: - -^«fmbranoe of this strange 
pursues us has ha^ --«^^i *» ani^iial ^^^^y ^îiich 
an evil— of keei.;-^-""'^*"*® Conduit House, and 
together like th^. . iJul^ing-boys of London were 
alL I hâve ik) -i - *^'**" ^-'^'iÊcate was requested of 
many worse oU <i -^^^ *^' ^^ *^®^ ^*°®^ lèverai 
of the higli n.'^-^'*^**^ blackened tbeir faces for 

to read or -'«^^ '""* '^^^PP^^ ""^'^ *^® *^^^^"®y" 
liveiy servi.'»*» '?«umuet-hall This festival was 

a mriOBÎIy at Arundcl Castle. 
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Lady Montague's life ; her son 

^hree years, but then quitted 

lit ion was so well engraved 

r tlie âge, that the master 

ior London citizens clubbed to- 

. tuate the amusement of May Ist, 

1 liber of persons proceeded. on that 

. wite Conduit House, and in return for 

r'>iiLributions witnessed the sweepers' feast. 

Kisted np to the act of parliament ; but after 

I the dinner passed, with the rest, into the 

Icgcndary era. 

We see, then, that the minor trades of London 
are allied to the history of labour in England. 
Each of thèse modest callings provides a great 
number of people with a livelihood, and con- 
tributes in a certain degree to the development of 
civilisation. " Great things," as an English econo- 
mist says, *^are accomplished by the aid of little 
ones." It is, in fact, in this obscure mass of 
services that the prosperity of trade, manufac- 
tures, and the libéral arts is elevated : the édifice 
of British society resembles St. PauFs Cathedral, 
gloomy and smoky at the base, but whose summit 
is white and gilded in proportion as it reaches the 
régions of air and sun. 
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CHAPTER V. 

6BOL06I01L FOBKATIOV 07 SALT— UPFEE BEB SAlfDSTOHB— CHSSTBB 
— THB CHEIBOTHEBIUM — THE CITY WALL AKD BOWS— THE AlîTI- 
QUABT — THE BOODEE — ^MIBACLE PLATS— DELAMEBE ÏOBEST. 

Salt is employed in ail civilised countrîes : but 
nowhere on the Continent is the use of that 
mineralogical product so spread as in Great 
Britain. That rich nation owes a branch of its 
important commerce to the sait mines and springa. 
Certain English counties live doubly from the 
earth : not satisfied with collecting the crops and 
finit that grow on the surface, they hâve laid the 
subsoil under contribution to provide them with • 
a condiment that heightens the savour of the 
alimentary substances. 

Sait must be regarded firom three points of view : 
the formation of the soil in which it is met ; the 
mode of extraction; and, lastly, the applications 
of that minerai to domestic economy, the arts, 
trade, and agriculture. The natural history of 
salt will carry us back to the geological terrain, for 
how, in fact, is this substance to be separated from 
the mighty rocks that envelop it in nature? We 
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shall haye to change the field of our opéra- 
tions several tîmes: the saliferous rocka de^ 
mand study in the vicinity oi Chester; the s^t- 
mines and springs at Northwich ; and the applica^» 
tion of sait to trade on ail pointa of British ter- 
litory, bi}t piincipally at Sheffîeld. It is interest- 
ing to see the influence so common a noineralogical 
product has exercised oybv the mani^ers and pro^- 
sperity of a great nation. 

A railway trip is a pleasan tlesson in ^geology, 
brought within reach of everybody . To profit by 
this study, ail that is needed is to examine the 
colour and texture of the rocks which the railway 
cuts through and lays bare on each side of the 
road. I was coming from Manchester, when, on 
emerging from a tunnel, I found njyself, for the 
first time, between two masses of red sandstonç^ 
which rose like peaked walls, and bounded on 
either side the horizon of the railway. The sam« 
rock, more or less divided by earth-sjips, accon^^ 
panied me with intervais to Chester station, where 
I stopped. In ]Sngland the subterraneous strata of 
sait repose ou that séries of rocks which haa 
jeceived the name of the " upper new red sand- 
stone," which forms a geological province of coft- 
siderable extent, occupying ail Cheshire, a large 
portion of Lancashire, and some district^ of 
Shropshire, Warwickshire, and other counties. 
With very few exceptions, coal-fields border the 
limita of Ûiis formation. The new red sandçtone 
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îs not merely a soil, but almost an era of nature : 
Ihrough the âge of the rock, the external features 
which the events of the globe hâve engraved on 
it, and the extinct animais met with, we can 
without any difficulty form an idea of what Eng- 
land was at the period when those vast magazines 
of sait were deposited, from which man now 
abundantly draws an élément of trade and pro- 
sperity. 

Life had already changed its character several 
times on the surface of what is now called Great 
Britain. The débris of extinct worlds rose from 
the bottom of an abyss and marked the first 
earthsj which, connected together by successive 
formations, would eventually constitute an im- 
portant island. The gloomy group of Cambrian 
and Silurian mountains sketched out in this 
night of âges the région of Shropshire and Wales : 
the old red sandstone, in which masses of marble 
and calcareous slabs were embedded, threw its 
cyclopean limbs over the provinces known now as 
Devonshire, Cornwall, and Herefordshire ; while, 
mingled with granitic and gneiss rocks, it up- 
heaved the great Grampian chain in Scotland. 
The mountains of magnesian limestone, the old 
bed of an océan which had seen the carboniferous 
flora bom and die out, formed the gigantic scaf- 
folding of Derbyshire and a part of Irelandj and 
some weak strips of permian rocks designed the 
future counties of Nottingham and York. Al- 
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though the physiognomy of England, since the 
end of the epoch called primary, had been altered, 
changed, and overthrown by the accessions of 
new rocks, by the movement of the sea, and es- 
pecially by the action of time, we can, to a certain 
point, form an idea of the principal features of 
this oceanic chaos. Still nature was about to take 
a step forward : between the new red sandstone 
and Permian âge, which the trias succeed in the 
séries of geological facts, there is a separating 
abyss more marked than between the worlds 
belonging to the primary division. We are hère 
on the edge of a change of system : the first-born 
races hâve disappeared, and their place is taken, 
partly at least, by a new création, which will be 
continued from epoch to epoch during the whole 
of the secondary formation. With the Permian 
era ends a long and grand period, antiquity ; with 
the triassic soil begins the mediseval âge of extinct 
beings. If we were permitted to compare the 
study of thèse rocks to that of monuments, the 
new red sandstone would mark something like 
the passage from Roman to Gothic architectm^. 

Before becoming solid ground the new red 
sandstone was a sea, but no longer one of those 
deep and raging océans like those at the bottom 
of which the Silurian and DeVonian rocks had 
reposed. This has been proved by the nature of 
the univalve moUuscs found in a fossil state in the 
rocks of this epoch, and which indicate that thQ 
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i&A grew sballowei* aa it approached the coastâ^ 
Therô was a beach over lirhose soft and damp 
sand dtratige animais passed. Footprinti» hâve 
ever played a great paU; in judicial investigations^ 
travelling adventnres^ and romances : we call to 
mind Zadîg and Kobinson Crusoe. If the sight 
of Btch vestiges marked on tlie dand is of a nature 
td àstonish the traveller in désert countries, the 
geologist, who also travels in the gloomy régions 
of the past, has certainly the right to hait with 
profound interest and curiosity before thèse mys- 
terious traces. Engraved on the rock, they show 
him that at that period — that is to say, an epoch of 
which no other written history remains — the earth 
was inhabited. The fossil imprints of paws, 
though not limited to any formation, are yet foimd 
principally in the newred sandstone: in the quar- 
ries of Cheshire several rock plates hâve been dis- 
covered on which the footprints of the tortoise Were 
incrusted, with drops of rain hoUowed ont* Geolo- 
gists asked themselves if this rain feU after or 
before the passage of the animal, and the answer 
to the question was deçosited on the stone : the 
rain fell afterwards, for the small hoUows are 
printed in the traces of the footprint, though more 
hghtly than in the rest of the surface- Near 
Shrewsbury, the traces of another species of reptile 
were laid bare, a Saurian which offers remarkable 
characteristics, and to which the name of the JR^n- 
ohoscmrus has been given. As far as can be judged 
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firom dome fragments of the animal, it seetns to 
hâve hâd û, toothless moutb, a head resembling 
that of a bird, and wliich wàs enclosed in a Boliiy 
sheath. But among the denizens of thîîi andent 
world there is one which has specially dcctipied 
the science and conjectures of the geologist, 

AU that was found of this lost being wete, at 
the quarries near Lymni (Cheshire), or Stoteton 
Hill, near Birkenhead, footprints of a strange 
form, as if man had wished to take possession of 
thèse temote âges by marking them with hîs 
hand. This left, shapeless, rudimêntary limb 
was, however, not a hand, but a foot. Somebody 
had passed that way — but who Waâ this myste^ 
nous walker? It was a long time a puzzle fot 
naturalists, and at ail hazards they natned thiS 
sphynx-footed animal the cheirotherium. On the 
same plates of stone were found the ripple markô 
of the waves engraved on the stone. The opinions 
of the leamed were divided: some referred the 
animal which had hidden its bones so well to the 
kangaroo family, some believed it Was a crocodile^ 
while others finally declared it a batrachiâh. 
While the doctors were deliberating, some teeth 
were discovered in the heart of the sarûe forma- 
tion in Warwickshire. They Were of à curiottô 
structure, for on cutting them irtegular and undti- 
lating bands were found, intertwined with onô 
another, like the winding paths of a labjrrihth. 
The animal to which thèse fossil teeth had be^ 
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longed was consequently named the labyrinthe 
odon, At length, some bones were found, still in 
the same séries of rocks ; and, by putting this and 
that together, Professor Owen established that 
the labyrinthodon and the chei/rothervum were 
one and the same animal. It inhaled the £ree air, 
and belonged to the toad or frog family ; but com- 
pared to the modem batrachians it was a gigantic 
créature. The fable of the frog wishing to make 
itself as big as the ox is only a myth with référ- 
ence to the présent state of nature. Numerous 
tortoises, the rynchoacmrm^ the làbyri/nthodon^ 
with other animais, doubtless, whose remains 
hâve not yet been found — such were the strange 
inhabitants this ancient Red Sea saw wandering 
on its shores at a time when man did not exist, 
and his place was occupied on the surface of the 
earth by reptiles. 

That which was a sea has becorae, with the pro- 
gress of time, a pile of rocks. In order to explain 
this metaraorphosis of océans into dry land, geolo- 
gists hâve imagined ail sorts of violent and marvel- 
ious forces, by the help of which the primitive bed 
of the waters was uplifted ; but at the présent day 
everything leads to the belief that the natural 
causes which under our eyes are altering the phy- 
sical features of the globe were sufficient to pro- 
duce thèse grand transformations. Ri vers are 
continually destroying the mountains in which 
they hâve their source : they wear away the 
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earth they water, and bear ail thèse materials iû 
the sea. Tides fill up the arras of Océan, cross 
currents excavate the bed of the waves, while 
they carry to other points enormous accumulations 
of sand. A traveller tells us that he saw in the 
Highlands and certain Scottish isles the seas ihat 
bathe the western coasts obscured by a multitude 
of small living spirals — a mud of scarce visible 
animais. Thèse glistening and organised grains 
of sand were workmen employed in constructing 
land. Their task lasts but a short while: they 
are bom on Monday morning to die on Friday 
evening; but their number is so considérable 
that the traveller compares them to the hair of ail 
the men, women, and children who hâve iseen 
daylight since the commencement of the world. 
Thèse architects, besides, are bom again from 
génération to génération, and their work is con-* 
tinued. Such natural action necessarily pre^ 
supposes the aid of time; but everything also 
proves that the rocks, daughters of ancient seas^ 
*» hâve been hardêning with the dust of âges. The 
thickness of the entire séries of new red sand- 
stone in England is estimated at eighteen himdred 
feet. If we reflect on the grains of sand bUried 
in this mass, and admit that such a stratification is 
the work of natural causes, we grow in a mahner 
terrified at thé antiquity of a rock to which the 
human language has given the title of netVy in 
opposition to another and even older deposit. 
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Thoogli tbe new red sandstone is not peculiarly a 
QUHUitainous formation, it hère and tbere imparts 
marked and pleasant featmres to the landecape. 
The wiiiding-sheet of an andent eea, this ground 
was m its tum troubled by tbe tempest of geolo- 
giûsl evmtA. This upheaving of rocks, which 
may be followed from hill to hill, like the move^ 
ment of an agitated océan, casts over the green 
plains of Ghesbire a cbaracter of stem grandeur 
a^ beauty. From time to time thèse hills, co- 
vered with gorse, are rent asmider, and display 
op their e:$posed flanks red ochreous deposits, 
w&B which the blood of the Titans seems to bave 
flowed. 

This formation is not the only one in the world 
in which sait is foimd in a solid state, and, as it 
were, prepared by the hands of Nature. In other 
countries tbere are plains covered with sand, ex- 
tending for enormous distances. There are even 
mountains of this minerai which rise ten thousand 
^et above the présent level of the sea. In other 
countries, again, this condiment Ts found buried 
at varying depths in the différent strata of the 
secondary formation, while in England the rocks 
of sait are only met with in the new red sand- 
stone. Such a &ct gives this soil a great eco* 
nomic value, and supplies a further reason for 
us to inquire whence comes this minerai wealth, 
and how was it formed? The origin of thèse 
immense subterranean deposits is as gloomy as 
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the workîiig of sait mines in England is impor^ 
tant. Some naturalists hâve attributed the ms^sses 
of rock sait found in the new red sandstone to old 
lakes evaporated by the action of the sua, or 
ancient seas which hâve long died ont. A mora 
probable opinion is that thèse salt-fields were 
deposited in the lagunes then communicating mtb 
the océan as it was at that epoch. This origin is, 
at any rate, based on natural facts going on in 
our day on. the surface of the globe, There are 
in South America patches of sait water, according 
to travellersy neither land nor sea ; that is to say, 
the océan covers them during one part of tha 
year, and abandons them during the other part to 
the torrifying beams of the sun. The sama 
thing, then, takes place in thèse lagunes as 
happens in the artificial aaUnes^^vnde and flat 
expanses of land, or sand, surrounded by dykea, 
like the Dutch polders, into which man introo 
duces, at certain seasons of the year, the sea. Tha 
Sun imbibes the water, and the sait is precipitated 
in the dried-up bed of thèse réservoirs. It doubt^ 
less required âges on âges to pUe up by such me^ 
chanism, strata upon strata, the enormous sait 
rocks now buried in the depths of the earth. The 
mass of new red sandstone, the extinct reptiles 
which imprinted their footsteps on sands now 
hardened and petrified, the changes that hâve 
occurred in the distribution of land and sea — 
eyerjrthing, in a word, proclaims the antiquity ol 
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tbese rocks and tlie duration of the triassic age^ 
But, however long this âge may appear, it is but 
an épisode itself in the history of the terrestrial 
globe, and the seas of that day changed into sait, 
like Lot's wife, because they looked behind them 
into the past, were followed by the movement ot 
the création on the surface of Great Britain. 

To the ancient history of nature, we must 
oppose the features of the living landscape, the 
meadows cropped by the cattle, the fields shom 
by the scythes, the rivers covered with sails, the 
hamlets and the towns. The triassic soil is in- 
teresting not only geologically and commercially, 
but it offers the arts, especially architecture, ma- 
terials possessing a certain value. I visîted in 
Cheshire the red sandstone quarries which had 
been worked for centuries : the stone is easily ex- 
tracted, by the way; one or two workmen mark 
on the rock with a pick the parallelopiped shape 
of the block they propose to detach. When the 
form of the stone is thus disengaged, the base of 
the block, still adhering to the mother rock, is 
broken by means of a lever on which two men 
throw their weight. Thèse niasses then obey the 
hand, and are raised from the bottom of the 
mine by powerfiil crânes, which deposit them on a 
platform. Thèse rocks of red sandstone are ex- 
tremely abundant, and are at times met with on 
the surface of the ground : on the road from 
Chester to Northwich I passed through a village 
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the streets of which are paved with this natural 
flooring. The rock serves as a foundation ta 
brick houses, and the steps hâve hère and therei 
been eut out of the strata exposed to the air. The 
new red sandstone has contributed, to a great 
extent, in certain parts of England to mediœval 
building — churches and casdes : one of the finest 
spécimens of this stone as applied to architecture 
is Hereford cathedral: but I will sélect among 
the cities which owe their existence and monu- 
ments to the new red sandstone, the ancient city 
of Chester. 

Chester resembles no other town in England| 
and I hâve seen nothing like it on the Continent. 
Its history is very ancient : the Romans gave it 
the name of Deva, doubtless, because it wa^ 
situated on the river Dee, in Latin Dea. The 
présent shape of the dty, and the division of the 
streets into four quarters, are what we may term 
a Roman imprint. Before becoming a city, 
Chester was a camp, and this military station, 
formerly occupied by the masters of the world, 
left its principal features to the city that took its 
place. Various traces of the résidence of the 
Romans hâve been found: such as altars with 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, mosaics, medals, 
leaden pigs, curious memorials of the métal- 
lurgie trade, then in its infancy, but to which 
Great Britain now owes a part of its wealth. 
This city is a muséum: the Celtic era, the Nor- 
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mm period, tbe middle âges, the religîous reform, 
md tbe renaissance, engraved réminiscences on 
tiui new red sandstone, where extinct animais had 
ilready lefi; traces of their passage. With its 
bttUdings of sofk and friable stone crumbUng in 
tbe wind, witb its old bending bouses-^its cbro, 
nicles of anotber âge — Chester speaks at eacb 
footstep to tbe traveUer of tbe fragiUty of buman 
tbings and tbe ravages of time: but it speaks of 
tbem pbilosopbioally* Tbis language of tbe stones 
bas notbing in it sad and despairing) on tbe con^ 
trary, it bears to tbe most perturbed bearts a 
feeling of peace and soft melancboly. Tbere is 
QQ muob repose in tbese streets, wbich are not 
agitated by tbe hmz of business ; so muob grave 
quiétude in tbe old building ; so mucb cabnness 
and pleasant affability in tbe feces! Tbe dress 
of tbe ladies, tbougb élégant, bas eyen a quiet 
cbaracter; tbeir summer dresses may be fresb 
and cbeerful, but tbey are simple. Cbester is the 
metropolis of tbe district in whicb agriculture 
flourisbes, and tbe two portions of tbe city whicb, 
before ail, demand the visitor's attei^tion, are the 
dty wall and the Eows. 

Tbe ramparts of Ohester constitute the sole 
model still existing in England of the old mode 
of fortification. It is a high wall, wide enough 
for two persons to walk abreast, and runs round 
tbe wbole town. Built during the middle âges, 
tbis wall xests on the foundations of an older one 
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Gon8tructed by the Bomans. You may stiU eee, at 
more thm om spot, the base of the JU)ma]i 
érection wbich served as the root of the modem 
Works. Thu3 ençlosed in a corset of red saAd< 
stoue, tbe àty could neither ej^tend nov grow 
hitgst. Tbe ramp^rt^ of Chest^ form m agree^ 
ble p)*Qmenadey probably unique m the WPrld: 
thèse fortificatiopp, eut va the ropk ma raised to 
de^troy the life pf jnmj iiow li^rve to prol(Hig it, 
hv couvalescentSy old persons, ma deUoate ladies, 
eome b»e to breathe the pwe air aad enjpy the 
fireshues^ pf thp pqenery> In Eastgate-street I 
went up a flight pf step^ that led to a bridge and 

thence to the city wall: it was curions to look 
down at the hpuses leaning at thp bas^ of the old 
wall, intQ yardjs, gardens fUU pf grass and verdure, 
where fi:ail creepers threw their délicate shoots 
and flpwers o ver the pgerworu masonry ; but you 
musf; advance a little for the view tp e:Kpand< 
Hère the eye follows £)r a long distance the 
windings of the Dee, proçeeding tP its mouthi 
th&ce is the deep bed pf a canal eut through the 
solid bed of red sandstone ; and, indeed, nothing 
is more beautifiil thau the océan pf valleys and 
meadows surrounding Chester, save the gavage 
pride of the Welsh jnouutitins, visible in the 
distance. Thèse mountaius, stauding erect in 
their tranquil msjesty, display anpther sy^stem, or, 
to speak more correctly, auother âge of nature, 
from the rock pf which Chester wall was built, 
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and the gloomy masses of slate seem to despisé 
the red sandstone as an upstart, for the nobility 
of rocks, like that of men, lies in the antiquity of 
their origm. Seen from Chester wall, the Welsh 
moimtains are blended with the farthest sky line, 
and in truth might, thernselves, be taken for clouds ' 
hardened into stone. This comparison may, per- 
hàpsy appear insulting to the monuments of nature 
which represent strength and stability ; but, geo- 
logically regarded, mountains are not prôtected 
from vicissitudes, and pass with âges from one 
shape into another^ The wind disperses the 
doud which changes, and time alters the môun- 
tain. 

On this city wall I met a man of about fifty, who 
was contemplating with thoughtful èye the so- 
lemnities of nature and the past. He was an ex- 
parish -clerk, compelled to resign his office owing 
to a disease which had weakened his eyesight ; he 
was not a professional àntiquarian, and yet it was 
easy to recognise in his language a sincère and 
assiduous admirer of the vénérable relies of his- 
toryé According to him, there was only Chester 
in the world, and I confess that momentarily I 
shared his enthusiasm. Though poor and meanly 
clad, he was an optimist : at the sight of the old 
memorials which recalled recollections of feu- 
dalism, the bloody wars of religion, and the times 
of ignorance, he burst into ecstasies at the happi- 
ness of living in an enlightened âge. I hâve no 
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liking for ciceroni, but tbîs man was not a profes- 
sional one. 

"I am," he told me, "a native of the city. 
Fonnerly I spent my leisure hours in studying 
old historiés of Chester, but now J bave bad eye- 
sigbt, and this walk is my book, and I find bere, 
^ritten in legible cbaracters, the happy changes 
vrbicb time bas introduced into buman institu- 
tions. Tbat old tower you see down there is 
Water Tower, an old fortress erected to repuise 
maritime foes, for at tbat period an arm of the 
river flowed under this portion of the walls, and 
vessels could sail up to the foot of the tower. 
Now-a-days, thank Heaven, there is no enemy 
and no water; our âge bas noneed of the military 
Works which make the mind revert to scènes of 
carnage. Tbat other square tower, which re- 
ceived the name of Bonwaldestbome's Tower, and 
which stands there blood-bued beneath its mantle 
of ivy, is now the muséum of the Mechanics' In- 
stitution. The contrast between the murderous 
intention of tbat édifice and the use made of it in 
modem times, victoriously opposes the gentle and 
practical manners of our âge to the gloomy genius 
of the thirteenth century. This again is Pbœnix 
Tower ; from the top of tbat ruin Charles I. saw 
the defeat of bis army on September 24, 1645, by 
the Parliamentary troops on Bowton Moor. I am 
only a poor man, and bave a bard matter to gain 
a living, but when I look with a ligbt heart at the 
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gplendid âcenéty sttftoundlng liSj àùd thiîik of thé 
painful impressions the same beauties of ntttuî*ë 
mtist hâve producëd on the downcâat monarch, I 
thaûk HeàT.en for nôt hàving madé me a kitig in 
those sad timesi Aûd théh td think of the daim* 
ness whioh has succeeded siich ravages ! The de- 
structive éléments hâve themseltes abatidoned 
the field td the usefiil arts and the amusements of 
man. This splendid meâdow, undulating to such 
a distance, and on which oxen are tranquilly 
grazing, is called the Roodee î formerly it iras A 
lake, now it is devoted to gymnàstids, cricket, and 
races. 

" Still," the old antiquary added, " vre must be 
just} we must allow that if thé neighbouthood 
has gained much agriculturally, the city itself 
has lost commercially. There was a time when 
Chester was a flourishing port ; but rivers change, 
and, owing to the fickleness of the Dee, navigation 
has withdrawn. Liverpoôl has teaped this rich 
harvest. The Dee consoles itself, as you can 
see, by keeping îts girdle of ptetty cottages and 
villas, its old romantic bridge, its fresh and leafy 
groves, its pleasure-boats, and, above ail, its mills, 
which are great antiquities. It has also had the 
hononr of being sung in verse by Drayton, Brôwne, 
Spenser, and Milton, who gave it the epitheté» 
of * divine,' * enchantiag,' and ^ wizard.' 

" I was certain that something pleasant would 
happen to me to-day, for toy wife threw a shoe 
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afler me as I went out. You cannot, in fact, 
crédit the pleasure I feel in speaking of the his- 
toty of Chestet with any one who takes an inte* 
rest in it. Being a very andent city, my homô 
has tetained in any customs and traditions of the 
past, and k rich in chronicles. At Newgate^ 
where we now stand, there was fortnerly a pos- 
tem called Wolfsgate, or Peppergate. In the 
ôixteenth centtiry, the Mayor of Ohester had a 
daughter, who was playing at bail in Pepper- 
Street "With some other young girls : one day she 
was carried off by Her lover, and the father, élever 
too late, ordered the gâte of the city to be closed 
through which the escape took place. Hence the 
proverb existing in Chester: *Shut the postern 
when the girl is carried off.' 

" Formerly the inhabitants of Chester were dis- 
tmguished for a very lively taste for dramatic re- 
présentations : it may even be said that our city 
was the cradle of the English stage. Anothet 
source of amusement that attracted a great many 
strangers was the fair, aiid it was à custom during 
this fair that a glove should be hung up in the 
town-hall and afterwards on the roof of St. 
Peter's church. To understand the meaning of 
this emblem, you must know that Chester was 
celebrated for centuries for its manufacture of 
gloves, and that in the time I speak of trade was 
not free ; the right of carrying on any traffic was 
a privilège reserved solely for citizens bom withîn 
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the city. During the fair, on the contrary, every- 
body mîght set up as a trader, and the glove hung 
up was the signal that proclaimed the tempo- 
rary liberty. The custom had lasted for œnturies, 
when the Beform Bill, that just and obstinate 
foe of ancient monopolies, extended the rights 
throughout the whole year to ail — strangers and 
townsmen. The authorities of the dty still çon- 
tinued for some time to hang up the old banner 
outside the wall. I hâve myself seen this public 
ceremony — a réminiscence of another âge — ^and 
ît is only during the last twenty years that the 
custom has been abolished." 

Befbre leaving me, this amiable enthusiast re- 
çommended me, before ail, to visit the Kows; and 
they are, in fact, one of the curiosities of Chester, 
nothing like them, probably, existing in the known 
world. Each side of the street has two rows of 
shops, one on the ground the other on the first 
floor, and there is a communication by upper 
galleries with those above. Thèse galleries, 
reached by stone steps standing at regular dis- 
tances, are what are called the Rows: the roofs 
pf the bottom shops form the platform on which 
y ou walk, and which runs regularly from house to 
house ail along the street. On one side, the roof 
of the gallery is supported by wooden pillars, more 
or less carved ; on the other, it rests upon the front 
of the shops. The first floor shops are let at a 
higher rent than those below, and are also more 
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omamented. Thèse doisters render thus more thaa 
one service; thanks to them, the inhabitants can 
go from one end to the other of the street without 
exposing themselves to rain or mud. Thèse shel- 
tered and hanging streets suit the humour of the 
lounging traveller; he can walk about, stop before 
the shop Windows, or, leaning over the wooden 
balustrade, watch what goes on in the street. For 
the artist, such passages, imprinted with a cha- 
racter at once élégant and cenobitic, possess the 
charm of novelty. 

Extemally, this first floor, open to the street, 
and along which people walk, gives a strange 
appearance to the architecture of the houses ; in- 
side, the old arcades, in which the light is dis- 
creetly tempered, are equally characteristic. The 
gênerai style of the Rows is enhanced by the very 
old wooden houses which set it in ; and they hâve 
suffered very slightly from works of repair. The 
origin of the Rows has been a hard nut for anti- 
quaries to crack. According to some, they were 
means of defence at a time when Chester was ne- 
cessarily exposed to the sudden invasions of the 
Welsh, and especially to cavalry charges. Others 
insinuate, no doubt in jest, that thèse galleries 
were buUt to protect sensitive females from meet- 
ing homed animais. It is Pennant's opinion that 
the prototype of this style of architecture will be 
found in the Roman vestibules or porticos, but, 
however this may be, it is certain that the çity of 
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Çjmtef bas heH% qf a11 mderstood i\m iE^lisb 
cUmat^. Àfter tb^t, you pxe axna;sôd to ûnd um-» 
bïr^Ua. pellei*8 thore. 

Thougli the înajority of the hoiises is bmlt of 
bripk or wpod, the relations qf geology with the 
architecture of towus may be specially studied ^X 
Çhestar. AU the old édifices are built of new red 
sandstoiie, and the most admirable of ail are the 
catbedral and St. Jol^n's churph, which offers ^ 
few reIïlai^s of Norman architecture. It is, be- 
aides, curious to see how art has been brought to 
agrée with the character of the stone ; the red 
sandstone beipg a tender material which çrumbles 
under the h^nd of tin^e, the ^rchitiectis bave paid 
1^0 attention to detf^U&i or or^anle^t8 ; they are 
rather painters than pculptors. The médiéval 
buildings, in truth, assume an august appearance 
thrôugh the mass, the colour, aud the effects of 
light and phade, Nothing is more majestic than 
the cathedral tower seen fi:om a distance, aud 
which, even under a cloudy sky, seems floating iu 
a perpétuai sunset. Age givps thi^ stone, coloured 
by oxide of iron, a ruinons appeayanpe, which does 
not ipjure the effect. You fiud at Chester pjd 
ruins of chapels, tpwers, keeps, which haye rei 
tained no other shape than that of the rock, but 
which, enlaced by tha çreeping ivy, bear a 
haughty and noble air even ift their décadence. 
Thèse red spectres pf the past add an interesting 
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character to the city, which has fallen asleep iu 
the tranquillity of a happy old âge. 

I was obliged to tear myself from Chester not 
without a pang, for after studying the new red 
sandstone at the différent spots where the history 
of this rock is written, the natural order of events 
made me proceed through the splendid royal 
forest of Delamere to Northwich, where I should 
find the sait minçs and springs. Sait is extracted 
from the sea, springs, and mines, and Great Bri- 
taia has, then, thèse resources ready to hand. 
The sea surrounds it ; in the interior, the sait 
water springs bubble up ; and the mines of rock 
are hoUowed beneath the verdurous eoil of Che- 
shire and Worcestershire. 
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CHAPTER yi. 

BALT-PBODUCING— NOETHWICH— THE 8ALT BPMNGS— THE HDIES*- 
THE BOILING-HOUSE — THE STOEE-HOUSE— ACCIDENTS— A HAUNTED 
MINE. 

Although the océan was in ail probability the 
first workshop, this source of saline wealth is 
now abandoned by England: it is only in Scot- 
land that sait is still obtained from the sea. The 
Scotch manufactories where the process is carried 
on are situated on the sea-shore, at spots more or 
less picturesque ; they are long and low buildings 
divided into two parts : one, called the " fire- 
house," is intended to shelter the workmen and 
receive the combustibles; the other, the " boiling- 
house," contains the caldron, in which the evapo- 
ration is eflfected, and the furnace that beats the 
water. In warm countries the sunbeams are em- 
ployed to separate the water from the sait: this 
is the method practised in France, Spain, and 
Portugal. At Kuthwell, on the shores of the Sol- 
way Frith, sait was formerly made by the same pro- 
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cess. The people of the place picked up, durîng 
the summer, a saline crust mixed with earth, 
which they presently purified in réservoirs. At 
the présent day, ît has been recognised that the 
Sun did not work well enough in thèse cold conn- 
tries, and that fire must be substituted for it. The 
boîler, consequently, plays, throughout the whole 
of Scotland, the same part performed in Southern 
Europe by sands heated by a more generous lumi- 
nary. The Scotch factories form a tolerably 
profitable branch of trade : from a boiler contain- 
ing 1300 gallons of sea watef, fifteen or sixteen 
bushels of sait are obtained in twenty-four hours. 
Thèse sait works are very old. In 1128 they 
were presented to the abbeys. At a later date the 
French, who were atQueen Mary 's court, improved 
the Scotch works, we are told, and consequently 
obtained an exclusive privilège for the kingdom 
of England, which lasted till the reign of Charles 
the Second. It is a curions fact, that up to 1776 
the workers in sait, as well as the men employed 
in coal mines, were slaves, and it even appears 
that they liked their servitude. When even their 
émancipation was obtained by act of parliament, 
they revolted against this liberty, and said it was 
a trick on the part of their masters, who wanted to 
get off paying a small tribute consecrated by cus- 
tom. It was, in fact, the usage, that when the 
slave took a wife the master should make him a 
présent. At the présent day, the Scotch sait 
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IfWkeîB fôrm a £reé and ïongli poptdatiôn, almosii 
al black as the miners, but I will not dWell on 
tibiese Woîksy Which îiave fetained but slight im* 
{ktftailûe in the face of the English 6alt pit0 aiid 
spniigSé 

ïliese are found isôlated frotn each other at 
varidis pointa of Oheshîtô and Worcéstershife, 
btlt they are only fotiïid combined at Northwîch. 
Thid little towil, sutifounded by thoroughly Eng- 
lilh sceûery, stands on the bankà ot thé Weaver, 
a ptétty river rutining over a bed of tnarl, and 
uniting with the DaW a little distance fiirther on. 
Thet^ are two churcheÉ), ône of whichj petched on 
a mound and built of teà sandstone, saintes the 
Ifisîtof from a distance. Thé town itdêlf has no^ 
thing teinarkable abôut it; the only thing that 
struck me on atxival -^ras thé ruinons state of the 
houseê. At thé Angelj wheTé I lodged— and 
which, 1 believe, is the only inn in the town-^the 
ilt&ircase sta^ered like a drunken man, and the 
walls of my room, half disjointed, seemed to be on 
bad teHns with thé floor. The înnkeeper told me, 
howéter, with a very sérions face, that it was one 
of the most substantial honses in Northwich, and 
I Was soon forced to share hid opinion, for, on 
Walking through certain streets, I saw roofe no 
longejf resting on the houses, brick walls rent, 
irindows that had assumed the quaintest forms, 
and chimneys that allowed the smoke to émerge 
half wav up through yawniog creviceSé I entered, 
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through curiosity, a public-hôuâe situated much 
lower than the level oî the street, ftnd whosô 
architectural lines offered the fitrangest ccmiUsioii* 
Thé landlady, an aged woman, who brotight my 
béer, told me that for some years past the hou«e 
had been gradually settliûg; formerly yoù Tirent 
ddwfl liito the jrard by thtee stepii, noW y ou aflcend 
to it. "Our houfle will fall/' shë added^ càlmly; 
" ï otily hope my son trill not be m it ât the îno-* 
mëHt, for I feel sure I shall finish ^ith it." The 
înhàbitants of Northwich haVe thë Ireckleôanesê 
Of ddilors at sea in a leaky ôhipj faot otily do 
masofflcy lyorks daily lose their talance on thî* 
mîned ground, but within the memory of* ffiaù 
temarkable changes iave occuïTed in the letel of 
the laid and rit^ér, and I was shown valleys Hrhioll 
werë formerly àhnost hills. The bed of the 
Weaver itself has ôunk: a few years back, a boat 
could hardly make its way in onè of the bendfil of 
the river} now, at the same spot, a man-of-wàt 
mîght tack, so considérable is the depth. The 
cause of thèse changes may be easfly discovered. 
The town and the iièighbourhood test on a sofl 
întemally traversed by abundatit springSj and thesé 
subterranean water-courses, formed by the rains, 
becomë saline at the expeiise of the solid masses of 
sait over which they run. The reçoit is, that 
they disintegrate the rock, and the cruSt of super- 
ficîal earth setttes with the hoùses, the fields, and 
the streams. It isl no longer astonishing, then, to 
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meet at each step the precursive signs of a great 
ruin. It is sait which made Northwich, and it is 
sait, I fear, that will destroy it. The town is, in 
fact, menaced by the progress of a slow and silent 
earthquake. 

K the sait springs ravage the subsoil, they, on 
the other hand, give rise to a branch of flourishing 
trade. This natural wealth, by the way, is ex- 
tremely limited, for the springs of saline water 
only exist in two English coiinties, and are almoât 
entirely absent in Scotland and Ireland. At 
Northwich they are met with almost on leaving 
the town: in the midst of an open landscape, 
studded with fields, trees, and isolated houses, 
round which horses and cattle graze, rise at regu- 
lar distances buildings of a gloomy hue and black 
aspect, surmounted by one or two brick chimneys, 
from which smoke pours, casting a cloud over the 
verdure. In thèse buildings a steam-pump is at 
work, superintended by an overseer; it fetches 
the water from a depth of ninety to one hundred 
and twenty feet below the surface. This water 
is strongly impregnated with sait, as I was able to 
convince myself, for a bucket of brine being offered 
me, I drank some out of the hoUoW of my hand, 
and found it much more bitter than sea-water. 
This bittemess constitutes the excellence of the 
English springs, which contain twice as much sait 
as those existing in France. They say at North- 
wich, that strangers visiting the sait works pass 
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the water from hand to hand with many a wry 
face. This water runs subterraneously over a sait 
rock from twenty-four to thirty feet in thickness ; 
under this rock is a layer of stone, and beneath 
that again another sait rock. When pumped up, 
the water is conveyed by pipes to a réservoir: it 
is a long journey, and it crosses fields, meadows, 
and fresh-water pools in which ducks swim 
and quack. Thèse pipes, placed some distance 
above the ground, are usually trunks of trees hol* 
lowed ont and fitted to each other. The réservoir 
or cistern is an immense wooden érection, to 
which you mount by a ladder, and where a tran- 
quil sait lake stretches out between earth and sky* 
This water is eventually conveyed to the factory 
as required, where, after boiling a day and night 
in a boiling-pan, the saline matter is deposited 
by evaporation, and is then collected and dried. 
Some of the Cheshire springs fumish as much as 
twenty-two, in some cases twenty-five per cent, of 
sait. The workmen in thèse establishments are 
five in number : two men manage the boiler, one 
watching by day, the other by night. They eam 
thirty shillings a week each. 

The salt-springs of Cheshire hâve only been 
extensively worked since the reign of Charles the 
Second. What most astonishes the traveller, is 
to find in the heart of the land, in a thoroughly 
agricultural country, works he might reasonably 
expect to see only on the coast. This bitter water, 
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which biibbles AHà meanders îti eVety direction^ 
àllôwiiig ëâlt to filtef and crystallisé in the sun be* 
tWeéÈL the iJôreô of the ttôughs-^this maxitte odotir 
ù( the factoriéfil^ thesé distnàntled hôuse» bôWilig 
td the gï^ùund like wind-beàteti shîj)8-^all pf Oduces 
A sttâtige eontrâ^} with the ploughed fieldâ, thë 
sheep btowsittg 611 the pialu, aûd the pleasmg 
fdcttires of rural lifé. The itnage of the océan 
betiomes still tnore liVèly, When We remémbét that 
the Chéshire springs ôWe theît* mitiëtal Wealth to 
ôid sieafil petrified into sait i^dcks : àt efach â tùotnént 
the vîedtor doeà not fancy hîtnself separâted froitt 
the jîtormy waves by districts df Itotdj bitt only "by 
the shôjfeô of titiie. 

thou^ the sait épringfS ài?e têry jS-odllctiVe, 
thé mides offer the sti'àngei^ a èceue of facts &nd 
Works eVen more intetesthig. A vague tradition 
tells us that the sait minés, like the brine siptings, 
Were formerly Worked by the Eomans i ît is more 
certain, however^ that the sait rdcks Were discd- 
vered, if not found again, about A mile from North- 
Wich, ifii 1670, by English miners whd Were look- 
ing for coal. Before this période the slalt supply 
of Great Britain was obtâined from the Droitwich 
springs, in Wotcestershiré. The opening of the 
Chéshire inines — for thé predous minéral Was suc- 
cessively found at Wilton, Marston, Wincham, 
Sevenington, and Nantwîch — ^increased the inter- 
nai and externàl trade to a Véry considérable 
extent. At the présent day, the nature of the 
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dUbftoil is known, and the Englisb^ by a widé feeU 
iûg ôf foresight^ bave meastired tbe deptbs of tbe 
treàsilïe btiried by terrestrial révolutions. Ai 
Northwich, a first bed of rock sait is found sepà- 
rated frotii a seciond and deeper one hy â bed of 
hûtâ and stony clay. Thèse two saline masses, 
bearly free from èanby mattei", havè tbe àstonisb^ 
îng thickness of ninety to oûe bundred feet} ftoîn 
thîs fact we may fottn ftn ideà of the richtiéss of 
ibis formation, but in order to read the seéret of 
the British tacej whicti incessantly reiieWS its fôïcô 
and means of Énipply by iiidustrious ccttitâet ^tb 
tbe iiitetior of tbe eûtthy we must gô down into & 
sait tnilieé 

I tras lëd along a path by tte sidé of a field, 
bli Mrhitih a black flock of l'ooks had settled^ ànd 
beneath this field the mine extended. Higb dhiïû^ 
neys and buildings of clumsy construction denoted 
.the mouth of the pitj beneath a shed, oôvered 
with tiles^ and iû Which lay, pell-mell, enottnous 
fragments of rock sait, was the shaft, or, as thé 
Englisb bave it, the eye of tte mine, on the edgê 
ôf wbicli I found a man^ wbo asked me îf I wished 
to go down. On my aflSrmative reply, a large 
baîrrel, three or four feet in drcutaferende, sus- 
pended in the air by a po^erful chaiii^ was 
lowered. I mounted the platforln ând jumped 
înto the tub, which covered me nearly to the neck. 
As tbete weïe three of us, we were àdvised to 
keep close together> be<iause the mouth of the pit 
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was narrow, and lined with iron to a certain 
depth, and we ran a risk of coming into a rude 
contact with the sides of the shaft. The barrel, 
lifted by the chain, osciUated for a second over 
the pit's mouth, and then rapidly descended in 
thegrowingnight. AlreadyaUwassUentînothing 
was to be heard save the filtering of the sait water 
through the rock : though the depth of the shaft 
was not more than three hundred and thirty feet, 
and the descent only lasted a few mmutes, this 
journey even seemed to me long and monotonous. 
It is natural enongh, in such a case, to raise the 
eyes to the pit's mouth in order to seek the light, 
the drde of which grew momentarily narrower. 
At about the middle of the shaft, this light ap- 
peared like a moon : when the barrel reached the 
earth, it was only a star. 

We were received by a man of about fifty, 
with grey hair and a vénérable face, who had 
worked in the mine since the âge of twelve. He 
gave us long and thin candies ; he had in his o wn 
hands a miner's candlestick ; that is to say, a lump 
of soft day, which allowed the light to be fixed 
against the siàes of the rock, and easily assumes 
any shape. Thèse torches only seemed to render 
the darkness more visible, which, at the first glance 
especially, seemed to cover the cavern like a black 
veil. The sait mines, ho wever, hâve nothing of that 
solemn horror which reigns in the entrance of coal 
mines, and you do not feel those drops of muddy 
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water fall on your head, which trickle through 
the damp and low roof, like the tears of the night, 
A salted but dry air, a pleasant and uniform tem- 
pérature, penetrate thèse gloomy plaœs, and the 
roof of the mine, supported by side walls or by 
pillais eut in the solid rock, is of considérable élé- 
vation. For the rest, the works and System of 
excavation are nearly the same as in collieries: 
man forces a way through the thickness of the 
solid and crystallised masses by the aid of pick 
and wedge or gunpowder. As you advance in 
the sait mine, the scène widens, and the internai 
space is revealed t6 you : it is, then, difficult not 
to admûre this simple but grand architecture, thèse 
empty spaces extending in the darkness like the 
nave of an immense subterranean church; thèse 
Works, which hâve the shape, colour, and trans- 
parency of sugar-candy; thèse massive pillars 
whose fronts shme in the reflexion of the light 
you carry in your hand; and, more than ail this, 
the religions character which silence and night 
shed over thèse labours of human industry. From 
time to time, you see one or more lights flashing 
in the black extremity of the mine : they are the 
workmen. When they move, their lights vaguely 
design human forms, like those we fancy to our- 
selves inhabiting a wizard's cave, From time to 
time, too, the habituai silence of thèse vaults is 
violently disturbed by explosions that sound like 
thunder : it is the powder dislocating the limbs of 
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the rock. Tou wallç ov6F P- pUq of ruins j tji© 
weven floor in covered with gigantiq fragmwts of 
cryetal, wbiqh hayq priucipally a y^UQW or red- 
digh oolour, though some are wbite an4 trau^* 
parent as glass. At the sight of Xk^se rent rocksij 
ilm mmeral wealth, wl^içh pçems to grow agam 
benaath the strokes of %]ie pick or thç traxQ of 
gunpowder-TT-for thç mass is so iuexl)austible-^you 
çannot but) believe iu a wise Providence of nature, 
Man likes to imagine that for bim, and in view gf 
bis wants, thèse enormous magazines of sait werQ 
Bwajlowed in tbe eartb, thèse works of departe4 
seas^ which laboured for him and built thèse rocks 
at an infinitely r^emote period, when none of the 
animal forms now living on the surface of thç 
British Isles had as yet left the mould of qreation. 
If, when performing tbis task, the éléments of that 
âge did not think of human societies, some one 
must bave done so for them* 

The sait miners havç their festivals. At Çhrist- 
mas and Whitsuntide, as many as six huudred 
candies are lighted, and I leave my readers tQ 
guess the effect thus produced in tbe subterraneaQ 
crystal palace by the reflexion of thèse lights on 
80 many glistening surfaces. Bands of music play 
suitable airs, and dancing sometimes goes on, the 
wives of the miners being on those days substi- 
tuted for the somewhat coarse divinities with 
whom the ancienta loved to people thèse deep 
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grottos. Puring the rest of the ye^r, howeveri the 
isâlt mines hâve that serious character best suited 
to labour and night, My guide Içnew this vault 
as well as his bedroom, but I fancied that every 
pUlar inust be the last, for the rays of the candie 
I carried in my hand did not Qxtend beyond that, 
but it wm foUowed by ftnother, then by another, 
and between thèse two points xm wide vaults, 
appeftring suspendçd over an abygs. At intervais, 
the eye Ipst itself amid ^ endless obsQurity, where 
ail had the immobility of the tomb. At length 
we re^ched the end of the mine: ^ party ofwprk- 
men were engaged hère in extracting blocks of 
sait, which were pUed up nearly to the roof, 
Among thèse workmen, some were perfqrming a 
veryhard task; with their heads bowed under 
the arch Jike q^ntique Caryatides, they were 
digging ont large piecep of ciyatal in the thick^ 
ness of the wall, or forming the channel, which, 
when filled with powder, would blow up the 
masses of rock. The numl)er of workme4 mi 
mode of transport vary acqording to the im^ 
portance of the mine ; in the oue I was vipiting, 
fifty men extract weekly fifteen hundred tojis of 
raw sait, «nd receiye a doily wage of three çhillingp 
and si^pence; and the men thei»selves remove 
the rock. In other mines, herses, ponies, and 
donkeys are employed to drag the blocks of sait 
on a tramway. Thèse animala were t^en down 
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the mine when very young, and only leave it to be 
killed: durîng the hours of rest, they lie in a 
stable eut out of the roctsalt, 

We retumed tô the entrance of the mine by a 
différent road from that by which we had reached 
the end, Though the time spent in thèse under- 
ground passages is not very long, and despite the 
very real interest aroused by the great features of 
human industry, the soûl feels oppressed by the 
darkness as by a cloak of lead. My guide felt no- 
thing of the sort, for he was attached to the mine 
as to an old acquaintance. He was proud of the 
admiration expressed on ail faces by the sight of 
this rough crystal édifice, which seemed built by 
fairies in the interior of the earth. " The only 
misfortune is," he told me, " that the sait mines 
cost a deal to work, and their duration is uncer- 
tain. They may be destroyed by divers accidents, 
but chiefly by the springs that run over the roof, 
and continually wear it away. At times thèse 
springs force their way into the works, dissolve 
the pillars on which the varions parts of the 
édifice rest, and produce the downfal of the whole 
mass, which leaves vast craters on the surface of 
the soil, as if after an earthquake. The miners 
then at work are lost ! Of course you saw, close 
by, the spot where a sait mine fell in a few years 
back, bearing with it a steam-engîne, six horses, 
nine men, and several houses." The idea that the 

ater ran over our heads, and that the roof of 
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tlie mine mighfburst, had nothing very reassuring 
about it; but this imaginary danger added the 
charm of émotion to the gloomy beauty of the 
scène. By this time we had reached, through a 
vast gallery, the ventilating shaft, which English 
engmeers compare with the trachean arteiy, for 
the miner breathes through it. Through the 
circles of gloom which rose whirling to the sky, 
the light of day could be seen of the shape and 
whiteness of a shiUmg. Our guide made us 
présents — a few curions pièces of rock-salt — and 
then bade us good day. The vehicle which had 
carried us to the bottom of the mine drew us up 
again silently: in our ascent, we saw the candies 
and men gradually disappear; and after traversing 
the night, we found ourselves again in the shed, 
in the midst of the blocks landed by the barrel. 

This minerai is employed in certain countries 
to sculpture works of art: in Spain, near Cordova, 
in Catalonia, there is a mountain of sait rising to 
a height of four to five hundred feet. The Cordova 
sait is often variously coloured, but generally white 
and transparent as crystal, and lies for a long time 
in water ère dissolving ; it is made into vases, ums, 
and chandeliers. The rock-salt found in England 
is much more sensible of the effects of damp, and 
hence it is speedily converted into an article of 
trade. From the mouth of the mine it is first 
conveyed to the boiling-house, where it is puri- 
fied, and assumes the whiteness of snow. Thèse 
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bQlUttgrhouses nx^ olumsy buildings, mth a fur-? 
nape ma tall olumueya, wWph at nigH flare in 
tJi^ sky îifcgi torches: you asceuci by a wooden 
laddey to a platfprm, i^ the ceutre of which 
fiteama a caldrou, opeu and of but slight depth, 
about twenty feet loug by twelve feet wide, Jjfito 
tbis tbe sait is tbrown, more^ or lésa loaded with 
earthy matter, aud just as it émerges ftom the 
bowels of the earth. Wben it bas boiled for six or 
seven bours, it is collecte^ i^ barrows, wbich are 
nearly the shape of a sugar-loaf, aad conveyed 
to a bot room, where it ia left to dry for some 
days. From this moment the sait is made, 
and it only remaina ia to place it in the store- 
house, in wbich it ia curioua to see thèse snowy 
înountains, more, or leas coyered with a slight 
crust of dust. The whitenesa of the manufactured 
sait, in truth, contrasta atrijîingly with the gloomy 
and smoke-stained walls of the factory, thp heaps 
of coals, aud aU aorta of hlack th^ngs. When 
brought into trade, the galt is moved with a spade, 
and Iqaded ou carts or hoats. The sight of such 
work^ arouses more than one thought as to the 
çare aud sacrifices required for the préparation of 
the most ordinary matters. The Gheshire fur- 
uaœa hâve roared, the engine wheels hâve turned, 
the lives of workmen bave even been destroyed 
in more than one instance by varions accidents, 
before man can enjoy ou bis table a thing so 
trifling as a pinch of sait. 
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WitU |!efer6nce to the sait trade, tliei position 
of Nortbwich iq exc^ent: nearly ail thQ s^t 
intended for export is made in tbe valley of H^p 
Weaver, aud is sent down that river in barges. 
The Weaver communicates with the Mereey, 
Among the otber mines of Cheshire, I may mentioji 
those of Wilton and Nantwich. At the former place 
I visited the finest and most gigantic works of tbis 
nature, I believe, which exist in England, Imagina 
a cir-cular building, one hundred and twenty yards 
in oircnmference, whose roof is supported by 
twenty-five piUars of enormous dimensions, ma 
whe^i lighted with candies thèse masses of solid 
sait produce a grand and entrancing effect The 
stupified visiter knows not which to admire mos* 
— the subterranean wealth of nature, or the tttftr 
nie character of the constructions. Nor must w© 
forget Droitwich, which produoes the whites^ sait 
known in the world. This place was known to 
the Romans; it now sends, by canal, immeaw 
quantities of sait, which, not having be^ tQssed 
by the waves, reach London in the best ccmditioiii 
that is to say, in the shape of snow-<whit6 bnoJei 
of a fine and sparkling grain. At London, tbo 
great entrepôt of this article ia in the City-^xqaâi 
where, £rom the bridge crossing the oanal, yoo 
can see the wharfs and sait stores, and thete ai« 
other establishments of the same nature at Wap- 
ping, and near Billingsgate Market, We are i^ 
this way enahled to form an idea of the bond 
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existing between the geology of the British Isles 
and the commercial prosperity of the English na-^ 
tion. The inexhaustible springs and mines of 
Cheshire supply sait to several European and 
American states, and the English especially ex- 
port this merchandise to Holland, Prussîa, and 
Bussia. The annual production of sait in Eng- 
land is estîmated at 500,000 tons : the capital 
embarked in the manufactories is said to be a 
million, and the number of workmen they provide 
with a livelihood is calculated at from 10,000 to 
12,000. 

The working of the sait mines leads us to speak 
of the life of the miners, who form a very distinct 
corporation, and must not be confounded with the 
colliers. In the first place, the constant présence 
in the sait mines is much less unpleasant and 
dangerous than in the other underground work- 
shops of Great Britain. The air there is dry and 
salubrious, and the men even complain that it is 
too good, for the saline air produces the effect of 
a sea breeze, by exciting thirst and appetite. The 
Cheshire miners who commit no excesses attain 
the ordinary average of mortality, but, unfor- 
tunately, the temptation is great : thèse men hâve, 
as they say themselves, a devil in their throats, 
and, as their wages are rather high for the country, 
they too frequently exorcise the evil spirit by a 
glass of aie or porter. In the coach that carried 
me from Northwich to the station was a girl, who, 
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liaving come a long distance to see her brother at 
work in the mines, was retuming with tears in her 
eyes, for she had only seen the walls of the prison 
in which that brother, otherwise respectable, had 
béen locked up owing to excesses provoked by 
drink. I should not like the morals of ail the 
sait miners to be judged by this isolated fact ; but 
I bave it from a Protestant dergyraan in those 
parts — ^Mr. Waller — that providence and sobriety 
are the virtues least practised by thèse men, who 
come up from the mine very thirsty soûls. Though 
more civilised than the coUiers, the sait miners 
still leave much to be desired under the head of 
éducation ; they hâve hitherto but slightly bene- 
fited by the sources of moral development opened 
up in Northwich and other towns by public bene- 
volence. 

The Saxon race has in its veins a drop of 
the blood of the Titans : nothing checks it, no- 
thing terrifies it in the conquest of the physical 
world : it hurls haughty défiance at nature, hollows 
mountains, levels rocks, and casts in the face of 
heaven the riches dragged from the bosom of the 
earth ; but this strong-armed race ail at once be- 
comes timid, so soon as an attempt is made to tam-» 
per with its hereditary customs. Perhaps we ought 
to see in this circumstance a wise economy of nature, 
who has thus placed limits and counterpoises to 
the audacity of certain human familles. The 
group of miners is distinguished even more than 
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the ëthm branchfefi of English sdciety by û tê&à- 
âloUd JEtttachment to the oustoms and traditions of 
tllë pm î it is rare for them to take the initiatiye 
él ttny ineasure tending to amelioratô th^ con- 
ditioiL Their titne^ I tniglit almost say their 
âi^ioii, is divided between the mine^ to wliich 
Ûùy Bitë affianced at an eatly jige, and fattiily life. 
À few years back, & great tnany womfen were 
ômplojred in the Worcestershire «ait wdrks, but 
thè laborîoiis nature of the wofk^ and thé state 
of Semi-nudity they require, were altogether in- 
(îOâîpatiblé with feelings of delicacy. A reform 
îiitroduced by Mr. Oorbett, the eôiitractot, aUd 
seeonded by the cleigy, hàâi tlow littiited the num- 
hét of femàles employed in the irait vroïkÉ^ and 
nothîng of the sort exists in Cheôhîi^e, whère the 
women content themselves with looking aftet their 
liousehold affairs. 

Groupa of houses, scattered over fields and 
Édtùàted in the vicinity of the mines or springs, 
flhelter an industrioùs population. Built of brick, 
they hâve a family look about them, annotmcing 
the présence of equal social- conditions : while 
a garden, frequently cùltivated by the women, 
a few chickens, and that indispensable fiiend 
of the family, an honest porkèr, add an air of 
ease atid rustic comfort to the miner's abode. 
Thèse quiet roofs ainid a tranquil scène often 
conceal, however, more than one painful scène: 
ehusband is late home, the wife trembles j 
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slie fears lest thé chaiti haë t3roken, or à mûaà 
of tock has fallen and wotllidèd lier husbâtid. 
Such catastrophes are, in trtlth, too common 
to ail the miners. At the door of à cottage, 
I noticed a woman of about thirty-j dressed in A 
plain black goWn, and à, widow's câp surroutiding 
a pleasânt but thin face. A bunct of wooden 
grapeâ tânging over the door told tne that this 
WidoW- kept a beët-shop and I coilld gô in ; and 
àher filtting dot^n^ I asked het by "virhat accident 
she had lost her huâbànd. " ît is," she answered, 
" à stbty knoWn to ail the mitiëri^ round. My hus- 
bâhd — Heavén rest hiô sotil ! — had Wdrked from 
infancy in à éàlt-pit, the chitnneys of Mrhich you 
can seè frôm hère. The first titiie he paid me his 
attentions was at a feast held at Christmas-tlde 
în the mine, wherô niore than a thousand Càridkâ 
were lit. 1 was then seventeen, ând considered 
gôod-lookîng : he was ttventy-two, and adinited 
by ail thê girls round, and î believé that otlr 
groT^ing lové aroused the jealousy of one df the 
spirits Hving in the interiôt of the èarth. I inust 
tell yoii that it is a hàtinted mine, and that fâct 
was wéll kiiown to iny grandmothèt. îndeed, I 
héard throngh the raine strange voices murmtir- 
ing in my ear, and iny héart beat loudly : hence I 
left the mine in à state ôf àâd troublé. A feW 
dàys later, 1 wàs tâking my kîd out for a countrjr 
stroll, wiien î tnet William (that was his name) 
retutning from work* Hë addresâed më, and as 
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I was confused, I raised my eyes to heaven, where 
I saw the new moon. * Williara/ I said to him, 
* make haste and give me some money ;' for I had 
none in my apron-pocket. He offered me his 
leathem purse, adding, it was mine if I liked to 
accept it. *It is not that,' I replied, *but I 
want to make a wish.' I turned a pièce of money 
in my hand and wished : I don't know whether I 
wa$ red at the moment, but he understood the 
wish I had whispered to myself, for he said, ' It 
will be : my word is as good as the moon's.' In 
fact, six months later we were married. William 
was a good workman, who did not spend his 
money with his mates: hence, our little house 
prospered, and our marriage was blessed by the 
birth of two children. Still, I was not free from 
anxiety, for I knew too well the spite of the 
spirits, and whenever he was late in coming home, 
I lost my head. One night (it is just eighteen 
months ago), I had uselessly counted hour after 
hour, and, suffering from extrême agitation, I ran 
to the pit's mouth : I read at once in the faces of 
the men that an accident had happened down in the 
mine ; though they tried to hold me back, I leaped 
into the bucket in spite of them ; and, when they 
saw I was resolute, they consented to let loose 
the chain. The mine was silent and gloomy, for 
the Works were stopped ; and, at any other moment 
I should hâve been frightened, but the fear of a real 
danger and some terrible event gave me courage. I 
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staggered from pillar to pillar to the end of the mine, 
where a quantity of candies were buming; and 
you can judge of my despair, when, amid a cirde 
of miners, I perceived my husband lying almost 
insensible on piles of sait, and a comrade holding 
his head. The other workmen had thrown their 
coats over him to cover him. He recognised me 
and tried to smile, but the pallor of death was on 
his face: they had sent for a doctor, who arrived 
a few moments later. He examined him; then 
shaking his head with a look that froze the blood 
in my veins, he asked an explanation of the ac- 
cident. * This block fell on him,' said one of 
the workmen, pointing to an enormous mass of 
sait that lay on the ground. By the doctor's 
directions, two of the men carried my poor hus- 
band çarefully, and laid him on a sledge which 
was dragged to the shaft, During the journey I 
held his right hand, which was pendent and cold; 
but when we reached the shaft he expired. The 
miners are good to each other, and take compas^ 
sion on poor widows ; they helped me into this 
little trade, and now come to drink at my beer- 
shop in préférence to any other in the neighbour- 
hood." 

Such are the dangerous works extracting sait 
demands. In order to know the application 
of that minerai, I was compelled to proceed to 
other industrial or agricultural districts. 
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CHAPTEB VIL 

JtUNGO PABX — THE SALT-CELLÂB — SALT STBXET-DSALEBS— TRÂD E 
US^ OÉ ÔAL!f — âÛEn^tiD^«-TS£ ^HÈJÛf WO&kA — étkBL — tBÂDE 
800tBïlES--THX SCOlOÉMAK-^HMItriltd tfAIS— 'AëBIOtTÎOimAS VSM 
OP SAIT. 

To fbrttl àh idêa bf tîié Vàltlé of âny iiâtural 
Jji^ddtlèe ité miist sUpjpbSë it absëlit from the ôitf- 
face of the globe, ànd thîà hypothdsii^ îs ndt deVoid 
of âll fotmdâtion if tre look at it froin a cettaiti 
geogrâphical point bf vieW. Thère ate coutitries 
in which sait haô not yet beeti discoTerèd, and 
telière, as tbe commercial telatidîis are e±trétnely 
limited, thè întabitaiits càn only procttré that 
bbjèct of ItrSuty by chatice. î iri)! qudte, as ah 
instance, the intenoi' of Africa, \<rhëre thé Euro- 
pean traveller îs èurptised tô ôee thé children 
sucking with delight a pièce of rock-salt, just as if 
it were a lump of sugar. Thiâ dainty is înter- 
dicted to the poor, ànd hence, in thé language of 
the country, to say that a mân eats sait with his 
meals is a manner of declaring that he is rich. 
A celebrated English traveller, Mungo Park, who 
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vîsited thèse barbarous regiong, hirnself donfesses 
that lie suffered severely by the privation of thîs 
cdhditiieilt^ and lie says that a lengthened course 
of Vegetable food, without â sait seasoning, pro* 
dtities a feeling of discomfort siich as human lan-* 
guage cànnot describe. 

Sait is not ohly an alimëtit in itself, but it itu^ 
proves the tastë of tiearly ail other alimentàry 
substances. Thé use of thii cotidîment is ex* 
tremely old, and is lost in the night of âges i ftnd 
a kitchen attide of such daily use wàs mitigled 
tvith ddtbestîc manners and thistoms; In Sccrtlaild 
the floor of a new house, or of oûë that chariged 
itë tenant, was always strdwn irith ëalt-^Odd 
luck, it -wâs èupposed, vrai thtis îiittoduced. A 
plate ôf riait was alsd placed ôti the body of the 
dead after the completion 6f the fiineral tôilet, 
the objëct of this custom being to avert eVil infltl- 
ènées. Sait wafe, in addition, connected with thë 
relation^ of social life. The master offered it td 
his servants, and the head of the house preSented it 
td his guests as a piledge of the fidelity that ttittsf 
prèvail among them. It even served to mark thé 
distinction of ranks. Formérly, in Scotland, pet- 
sonë df raiik dined with their subordinàtes and 
Servants i the head of the house dccupied, like the 
membets of the fatnily, the head of the table, and 
the flodring of the hall was raised at that spot, as 
if to dd them honotir. The most distitiguished 
guests sat by the side of their host, the others fol- 
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lowed, the rank of the persons dedining in this 
way to the end of the table, where the servants 
were. Thus was offered a perfect image of the 
Society of the day, with the différences of rank, 
assembled beneath the authority of the pater- 
familias. At a certain spot on the table was a 
large salt-cellar, serving as the Une of démarcation 
between the superiors and inferiors : sitting above 
the sait was the privilège of a gentleman, or man 
of good family, while " sitting below the sait" was 
a gênerai expression indicating an humble position 
in Society. There was also a corresponding ré- 
duction in the quality of the liquors : a gênerons 
wine flowed at the head of the table in homs, 
then the beverage became more ordinary, and 
finished at the end of the table in small béer. 

At the présent day sait, if we regard the cheap- 
ness of that product, is in Great Britain rather a 
symbol of equality than inequality between the 
classes. We must, in the first place, point ont 
the causes which hâve lately reduced so low the 
value of this ware ; namely, first, the richness of 
the sait mines and springs ; and next, the abolition 
of the tax. This tax was imposed by William 
the Third, in 1798 : it was five shillings a bushel, 
or about a penny on each pound of sait; but 
during the Napoleonic wars it was raised to fifteen 
shillings a bushel. Public opinion was roused, 
and the tax on sait was abolished, in 1823, by the 
Ilouse of Gommons. It is curions to notice with 
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what ease the English parliament suppresses sud* 
denly and without réservation any of the impor- 
tant branches of the public revenue, so soon as 
the gênerai feeling is pronounced against such 
contributions. The conséquences of the measure 
passed in 1823 were excellent ; the abolition of the 
tax put an end to sait smuggling, which was 
formerly carried on upon a considérable scale. 
The smugglers practised their frauds with ex- 
trême boldness, at times passing through villages 
on Sundays, when everybody was at church. 
The noise of their heavy waggons roUing on the 
road, we are told, reached the ears of the pious 
congrégation, scandaliseâ, but motionless, and re- 
strained by the austerity of the Protestant ritual, 
Another service, no less considérable, rendered 
by the suppression of the tax, was to increase the 
use of an article of primary necessity, for sait is a 
product whose conséquences extend to every- 
thing — to domestic comfort, the arts, trade, and 
agriculture. 

Before 1823, and even for some years after the 
abolition of the sait tax, the trade was in the 
hands of shopkeepers, who were obliged to take 
out spécial licenses, but the cheapness of the 
article and freedom of selling hâve given rise, 
during the last thirty years, to the trade of street 
sait-dealers. The latter go about London, and 
even the country, with a small flat-surfaced 
vehicle, on which are laid the sait bricks in their 
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uuspotted whitenesQ. The mQst coiiscieiitious of 
thèse petty dealers, those who açe anxious to 
keep their réputation white as t^heir sft}t, buy i\, at 
Mqore's Wharf, Paddington, where the dear^pt 
and best refiued is sojd, They pay at the rate 
of twQ shillings a hundred-weight, ^d sell it 
retail at a peray pey pound ; for in trada sait is 
npt measured but weighed. A mm can pet up 
as itinérant salt-inerchamt with a very small 
capital. What costs most is the horse, donkey, 
or pony ; and hence se veral of thena do wi^hout 
it, and bravely drag their Qwn truck. One of 
thèse dealers, whom, having once known pp^- 
sessed of a donkey and a cart, I afterwards met in 
Plunistead streets with no other ally but himself, 
thus expUined to me the motive for this economiq 
reform. '^ In the ûiçst place," he said, " the brute 
ate toQ much-— sevenpence or çightpeuce a day ; and 
in the next, as the roads are stony, I was constantly 
having it new shod. One day, when I had bought 
it a set of shoes, I noticed that mine weye in a 
very bad state, so I resolved to g^t rid pf my 
donkey, and hâve bettçr shoes on my own feet. 
I now pay the cobbler what I ui^d to pay the 
farrier, and find myself better pff." Though 
rather large, the army of street-sellers is limited 
by the compétition of the numerousi shopkeepers 
who also sell the article. English table-salt 
enjoys a European réputation, • and d^serve? i%, 
for the ûneness, purity, and solid natWQ of the 
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bricks, whîch resemble sugar-loaves of a flattened 
qr elongated shape. The consumption is enc^r 
mous; it is calculâtes tbat in France each i^divir 
dual abQorbs annually ^ineteen wd a half pound? 
pf sait, while the inliabitants of Gre^t Britaiu 
consume twenty-two pounds a head. A distin? 
guished économiste MacCulloch, attributes to this 
fact a certain influence on tbe food of the twQ 
races. According to him, it is the re^son why m 
Englishman eats more than hîs neighbour 9crp8§ 
the Cbannel, 

Sait represents the conservative princîple in 
nature: ifcommunicates an etemal youth to thç 
waters of certain lakes, and espedally of the sea, 
which, were it absent, would hâve been for 
millions of years a sink of corruption. It is also 
in its character of a condiment that sait plays thç 
highest part in the public nourishment : the use pf 
this substance, at oncç natural and artificiai, rçr 
sponds in çivUised peoples to the fe&ling of sayiog 
and foresight While the savage gorged with 
méat allouas the rest to rot around him» on the 
risk of dying of privation and want ^ few days 
later, the dvilised man overthrowa chauce by 
preserving his provisions. There ia possibly no 
nation in the world so dépendent on sait as Great 
Britain; and you can easily convinœ yourself of 
this fact, if you reflect on the extent of its military 
posta, maritime relations and colonies, cast on 
coasts and stérile rocks to the l^rthest ends of the 
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habitable world. The same substance which, in 
the hands of nature, has served to " pickle the 
océan," now aids man in furrowing the surface of 
the deep. Were it not for the use of sait méats, 
it would hâve been impossible to imdertake 
lengthened voyages, and some English vessels 
which cruise for three or four years in deserted 
seas, would lack the means to revictual. The 
cheapness and abundance of this condiment hâve 
given the British fisheries a development that 
défies ail rivalry; even HoUand has struck her 
flag before the nets of England. Agriculture, for 
its part, dérives a part of its riches fronPthe enor- 
mous quantity of sait méat which Great Britain 
consumes, or exports to the extremities of the 
world; and the art of preserving has attained a 
high degree of perfection throughout the United 
Kingdom. It must be observed, however, that 
the best sait for preserving méat and fish is not 
derived from the Cheshire mines and springs, but 
from the ' continental salt-works, where the sun 
performs the office of boiler. The English import 
for this purpose three thousand four hundred 
bushels of sait annually from the coasts of Spain 
and Portugal. Sait, moreover, is not applied 
solely to the usages of domestic life : it is employed 
in manufactures, to compose a great number of 
chemical products and médicinal drugs; it pays 
a tribute to thé arts by entering into the prépara- 
tion of painter's patent yellow ; it aids in the manu- 
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facture of glass, the vamishing of earthenware^ 
and bleaching linen ; and is also used to temper 
Steel, and render iron malléable. I wUl dwell 
on this last order of its services, and choose, as 
the scène of the metallurgical labours in which 
sait figures, the town of Sheffield. 

Shejffield has been christened by the English 
the metropolis of steel. When you arrive by the 
railway, the town, which is, so to speak, only one 
immense forge, situated at the mouth of the 
coUieries, seems to be struggUng for breath in a 
dense doud of smoke ; trees, houses, sky, ail are 
black. Seated on the confluence of two rivers — 
the Sheaf, to which it owes its name, and the 
Don, which enters the Sheffield territory at 
Wardsend — ^this sombre manufacturing town also 
receives some other streams descending from the 
adjacent hills. Thèse laborious waters render more 
than one service to the factories and forges, and 
especially supply by their fall an immense and 
cheap motive power to the wheels. I must say 
that they bear the punishment of their utility, for 
they are ail of a perturbed and muddy hue: 
recently, drinking water has had to be brought 
in, and réservoirs formed at a vast expense, for 
the domestic use of the inhabitants. Trade has 
equally depopulated ail the streams and rivers 
round Sheffield. A miller showed me sorrowfully 
a rapid brook which tumed his mill-wheel, and 
in which he remembered having caught trout 
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vhen a lad. Now-a-days, thèse i?7aters work too 
hard to produce any living thing^ and fish hâve 
*ivithdrawn from them in proportion as trade 
poured into them its étrange or deleterious élé- 
ments. It is, besides, curions to foUow along the 
sides of the Sheaf — which deserves even more . 
than the Tiber the epithet of ilambs — a double 
tmbroken line of forces and factories of eveiy 
description, distingoished by grand and quamt 
buildings. I will notice among others the Wheel 
Tower, a vast and gloomy building whose chimneys 
«re towers, and which, situated near a bridge, 
affects the style of the old mediœval fortresses: 
hère, the roaring of the wheels and engines never 
ceases night or day ; and hère, too, the chronides 
of artisan life hâve had to register gloomy dramas. 
The rivakies between the différent unions, the 
jealousy between the free and the associated 
workmen, hâve more than once broken out under 
thèse sinister-looHng vaults, and produced s ad 
crimes. Most of the low streets of Sheffield hâve 
a character of sorrow, wedged in as they are 
between the houses of the workmen and the walI 
or chimneys of the forges. People would choke 
there of smoke, and I believe die of ennui^ had 
not nature cast over ail this a festive air, by open- 
ing ail around smiling views. The town is sur- 
rounded by a girdle of green hills rising like an 
amphithéâtre, and whose gently sloping sides are 
ed with trees, fields, and country houses. 
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The resuit is, that from nearly every street tbfî 
denizens or walkers can console themselves by the 
sight of fields or wooded heighta. Formerly, 
there were even forests round SheflSeld, but trade 
bas destroyed them: charcoal was required to 
melt the iron. It has been observed that this 
minerai is found most abundantly in weU covered 
places, and that nature enriched the forests to 
their own destruction- If the environs of Sh^f- 
field, however, hâve lost much of their wood, the 
8oil is still yery rich in minerais; such as iron, 
coal, and stone, and it is to the latter circumstanœ 
that the origin of the factories and industrial 
character of the inhabitants is referable. 

I will only say a word about the history of the 
town. Sheffield was formerly commanded by a 
castle that served as résidence to the Lords of 
Hallamshire. With tîme this castle was to a cer- 
tain extent invested by the development of iac- 
tories and forges. It was a struggle between the 
feudal System and the new power of trade ; one 
must conques the other, and it was trade that won 
the day. In 1647, at the end of the wars between 
the Parliament and the Eoyalist party, a decree of 
the House of Gommons demolished the old castle, 
of which only a few arches now xemain ; but for 
ail that, a large portion of SheflSield is held at this 
hour by a descendant of the Lords of Hallamshire, 
the Duke of Norfolk. I saw in the town a brick 
mansion to wiich the name of ithe Lord's Houflse 
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is given, but his grâce does not réside there. As 
it îs a principle of the English aristocracy never to 
part with land, the présent lord grants leases for 
twenty-one, ninety-nine, and even nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years, according to the nature of 
the estate. Nine hundred years ! who can help 
being struck by the feeling of eternity which dis- 
tinguishes noble families in Great Britain. 

> When I landed on English soil, I expected, on the 
faith of books, to find there only castlés and hovels, 
lords andpoor; but it does not need a lengthened 
résidence on the island to convince oneself that 
the strength of the nation and the govemment 
of the country rest in the hands of the middle 
classes. It is particularly at Sheffield that you 
can form an idea of the po wer created by trade : 
the proprietors of the forges and great factories, 
thèse steel lords, rival the oldest families in luxury 
and influence. There are a thousand rich country 
houses to one castle, and this strength of capital 
and labour, to which we may give the name of 
légion, everywhere limits the ancient prérogatives 
of birth. It is, besides, just to allow that the 
English noblemen do not recoil from considérable 
sacrifices to improve the towns and extend their 
popularity. Thus the Dukes of Norfolk hâve 
given to the public of this said town of SheflSeld 
a vast and splendid park, where the verdure of 
the trees, the peace and the silence, only inter- 
mipted by the song of birds, form a pleasant con- 
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trast with the noise of hammers and saws, the 
smoky streets, and the black dens of the forgea. 
To them the town is also indebted for a market 
covered with an immense axch, possessing that 
character of Roman grandeur which the English 
impress on their architectural works. 

What I especially sought at Sheffield was the 
relation existing between iron and sait; and to 
trace it, we must follow the transformations of the 
métal from the moment when it arrives by canal 
in the town, to the instant when it leaves the 
forges and factories. This canal, made in 1815, 
terminâtes at HuU, and forms a direct Une of com- 
munication with the German Océan. It is so 
covered with boats, that you cannot even see the 
colour of the water. AU parts of the world pay 
their tribute to the various Sheffield trades. The 
éléphants of Africa, the buflFaloes of India, and the 
stags of Russia and Germany, fumish their tusks, 
their homs, and their antlers for cutlery, but the 
boats chiefly bring in coals, deals, and iron. It is 
a curions sight to see ail this raw wealth discharged 
on the muddy banks of the canal, which has justly 
been christened one of the fiords of the Baltic. 
Bar-iron comes from Russia and Sweden, but the 
most esteemed is the Norwegian. It is carried 
straight from the banks of the canal to the forges. 
The type of thèse establishments is a lai^e factory 
known by the name of Sheaf-works, which stands 
on the bank of the river, and whose low and 
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conical chimneys flame in the night like the eye 
of a Cyclops^ 

The labour may be divided into tfaree parts : 
the bacs of iron are first piled up in a closed 
fîimace between layers of charcoal, and sabjected 
to an immense heatf this is called making the 
métal sufer. After fifteen days of purgatory, 
when the iron has absorbed a certain amoont of 
carbon, and is hardened and pnrified in the fîre^ 
it is taken ont of the fumace, and firom this mo- 
ment is no longer iron^ but steeL The next opéra- 
tion is to weld or cast it. In the first process, it 
is placed under an enormous hanuner moved by 
machinery, and called the tilt-hammer ; when it 
strikes^ y ou might fiEmcyrit an enormous ram's-head 
chewing red-hot iron. The hammer works to 
weld together several bars of steel into a single 
one, which is then called sheer steeL The métal 
intended for casting undergoes a very différent 
préparation : the bars are broken in pièces, and 
the fragments are placed in clay crucibles. There 
are few sights in the world more appalling than 
that of thèse men, or démons, moving about with 
pincers in the interior of a low room, a real 
volcanic crater — those fiery urns which pour forth 
fire. Cast steel leaves the mould in a purer state 
than the welded steel dœs the hammer. From 
this point the steel is made, but ifis kept for three 
or four years in a cellar before being employed ; 
like wine, it is improved by âge, and is even 
r for Crossing the sea; ail it loses in weight 
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it gains ia quaKty. From this lùmple ikct an idea 
may be formed of the vast capital required m 
England for keeping the forges at work ; indeed, 
they are less &ctories than villages^ with muddy 
streets, strange buildings, huts of siaooth earth, 
cavems in wbich water, wind and iron toil, and 
where the fire-serpents wnthe between the naked 
legs of the workmen. 

The Steel manu£su:tured at Sheffîeld passes 
through several hands, and is employed fbv "Wr 
rions cutlery works. It has an important trial still 
to nndergo, that of hardening, for tempered steel 
assumes a peculiar hardness, and will break but 
not bend. The processes vary with the différent 
purposes to which the métal is put, and I will only 
allude to the hardening of saws and files. Thèse 
two articles of commerce hold an important place 
in the steel trade^ and the Sheffîeld mark causes 
them to be accepted ail over the world. The ex- 
cellence of thèse articles dépends, in a great mea* 
sure, on the manner of hardening them ; when the 
file has lefb the hands of the engraver, who has eut 
the teeth with a chisel, it passes into those of thd 
hardener, who plunges it red-hot into a solution ol 
sait and rain-water. The workmen call the har^ 
dening the christening of the file : henceforth it 
bites everything and nothing can bite it. Sait is 
of extrême importance in this branch of métal* 
lurgy. The success of English files and saws re» 
cently occasioned some compétition; steel manur 
factories hâve espedally sprung up in Germany, 
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but the deamess of sait on the Continent offers an 
obstacle to their efforts, while the cheapness is, in 
the hands of the Sheffield makers, a privilège they 
wiU not easily lose. The latter, however, com- 
plain that the Germans, not satisfied with counter- 
feiting their productions, also give them English 
trade marks, and files made in Germany, and of 
inferior quality, are sent to foreign countries with 
the names and arms of the first Sheffield firms. A 
manufacturer of that town thought he would foil 
the defrauders by printing on his packets a ticket 
containing his name, trade-mark, and the words, 
" Imitating my articles and signature is a felony." 
The counterfeiters copied the ticket and the rest 
without forgetting the word felony. 

The life of the makers and workmen at Sheffield 
offers some interesting features. The steel lords 
arrive in the morning, in their carriage or on horse- 
back, at their gloomy and sad-looking factories^ 
with their fissured walls, their tottering wooden 
staircases, and the damp and smoky workshops, 
in which the laws of Hygeia hâve not always 
been respected. At night they retum to splendid 
houses surrounded by gardens, and built in that 
part of the town which stands on the hill-side- 
Some of them live some distance out in splendid 
villas, where the scenery around them puts on an 
air of élégance and ceremony. Walks covered 
with asphalte, and dry even in winter, mean- 
der through the fields at the pleasure of the 
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rambler ; in the houses, the panes^ made of one 
pièce of glass, allow a glimpse of rare flowers, ladies 
in pretty dresses, and ail the pomp of family life. 
The ideas of thèse merchants do not extend be- 
yond the horizon of business, though I am free to 
œnfess that this drcle embraces a considérable 
range. One of them explained his pleasures to 
meinthesewords: 

" At night, when I hâve my feet on the fender, 
I fancy I am dining, in the person of my knives, 
with the kings and great ones of the earth ; that 
my saws and files are at work in both worlds ; that 
my fine steel sdssors are cutting rich and délicate 
embroidery in the hands of beauty ; that my razors 
are travelling o ver the noble chins of youth ; that 
my knives are making pens destined to run under 
the fingers of celebrated authors and statesmen ; 
and that my steel hoops lend the ladies of the 
most aristocratie classes certain forms which nature 
has refiised them. I go to sleep afiter that more 
satisfied, and forget for an hour the cares of 
trade." 

The file-smiths form a very powerful organisa- 
tion, and the more skilful among them gain two, 
three, and even four pounds a week. To limit 
the compétition of hands, they can hâve only one 
apprentice, or two at the most — the resuit of 
which is, that their union is small, and does not 
increase. The members pay weekly into their 
fund a sum proportionate to their wages, and this 
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capital, nûTvr amoimtîng to the enormous sum of 
twenty tlmussmâ. poundâ^ is iut^sidêd to support 
thê sick^ de&nd the interests o£ tke trade society, 
and keep up strikes, if Dficessaxy. The^ work- 
mea are accnsed ot having more thaa once 
exerdsed a pressure ou the masters, which may 
become ruinona to both within a given period ; 
for the high price of handicraft in England has 
produced, it ia said,. on the Continent, a com- 
pétition which slight concessions on- the part ot 
the Sheffield workmen would hâve annihilated 
Wisdom decreed that they should not sacrifice the 
interests of the future to those of the présent,, but 
thiâ considération waa despdsed by the file and 
saw cutters,- who haughtily rest on their old re- 
sources. It must, not be supposed, ho wever, that 
because the men of thèse imions earn so much 
money, they are the better educated, or richer on 
that account : there are at SheflSbeld useful institu- 
tions, schools, and libraries, but, up to the présent, 
éducation has spread but slightly among the work- 
ing classes. On the other hand, opportunities for 
dissipation and irregularity abound, and too often 
reduce the wages of the best paid trades. I will not 
allude to the sources of foolish expense found else- 
where, but there is at Sheffield a true living curse 
for workmen's houses in the Scotchman. This is 
the name given to the tallyman, who gets into the 
houses and unrols his baie of goods to tempt the 
coquetry of the wivea and the self-esteem of the 
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husbands. This light-footed Mercury may be met 
in ail parts o£ tlie town, but chiefly in those dis- 
tncta where the working classes réside: his visita, 
hÎB persévérance^ his offeis are inde&t^able, his 
baits irrésistible. He sells on crédit, fox an agreed* 
on payment by the week or month, and I may 
slMj that he takes high interest for the crédit! 
The resuit is, that with the aid of the démon of 
dxess, the earnings of the week too ftequently eva- 
porate in ruinons trifles. 

Still, I should not like aU the Sheffield workr 
men to be jiidged by this gênerai portrait ; 
there are some who combhxe with handicxaft 
skill those quîdities ôf order which préserve the 
fruits of toiL The latter hâve their gardens, too ; 
strips of land enclosed by walls or hedges, where 
they go on Saturday afitemoona or Sundays, 
and thèse gardens, cultivated with taste and 
grouped together, form, when seen firom a dis- 
tance, a pleasant mass of verdure. Moreover, ail: 
the workmen do not live in the town,^ and I visited 
a file-smith who has built himself a small house 
in the suburbs, on a pièce of land he has rented 
for twenty-one yeacs. He found on the spot the 
requisite material for building his cottage: for 
grey sandstone prevails as much at Sheffield, as 
red sandstone does in the neighbourhood of. 
Chester, and is found generally on the surface. 
This excellent stone supplied him with the foun- 
dations and roof of his house ; and in fact there 
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are now in the town several bouses covered after 
a similar plan. His house bnilt, the smith divided 
the land left over into three parts, the orchard^ 
the flower, and the kîtchen garden. Ail this was 
arranged with perfect taste, and there was even a 
greenhouse for délicate flowers. A young wife 
and three chUdren enHvened this modest interîor, 
where labour, deanliness, and a certain ease 
Bpread around the perfiime of domestic virtues 
and happiness. On Mondaymoming the Shef- 
field workmen retum to their shops, and the town 
at that moment offers a curions appearance : the 
extinguisbed fires of the factories bave been kin- 
dled again on the Sunday night, and you see on 
ail sides a doud of smoke rising in the pure sky, 
which envelopes the rising sun, and ends by ob- 
scuring it. After ail, this smoke should be re- 
spected, for it is a sign of labour. The thousand 
chimneys which breathe and send up one after 
another into the blue atmosphère their black 
breath, are a prélude to the grand concert of 
noises, the bubbling of the boUers, the clashing 
of the wheels, and the shrill or hoarse shrieks of 
the engines, which form the glory and prosperity 
of Sheffield. 

Sait plays an important part in trade; but it 
also renders signal services to agriculture. Spread 
in too great quantity over the earth, it destroys 
the verdure, and leaves at the spots over which 
it passes only a brown and wrinkled surface. 
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This circumstance was known to the ancients: 
and in varions passages of the Holy Scriptures 
we find the words " sowing sait'' employed as a 
metaphor to symbolise désolation and sterility. 
The same biblical image reappears from time to 
time in the history of the middle âges, and of the 
sixteenth century : in 1596, Eang James IV. 
threatened to raze the city of Edinburgh, and 
sow sait where it had stood, to punish it for the 
séditions conduct of its inhabitants 1 This same 
substance, however, which, if lavished, dries up 
ail végétation, beœmes a source of fertility when 
employed in a certain proportion. The idea of 
applying sait to agriculture was proposée!, more 
than two centuries ago, by Napier, the inventor 
of logarithms ; but the attempt has only latterly 
been made, and already this manure is in great 
demand throughout England. When combined 
with soot, it acts as a stimulating élément in 
vegetable life; and it has been found especially 
adapted to sandy and ferruginous soil. A few 
years back. Lord R Manners hit on the idea of 
watering his estate with sait dissolved in water : 
the attempt was successful, but a rigid limit had to 
be observed : an ounce of sait to a gallon of water 
fertilised the root of the grass, while two ounces 
destroyed it. 

This minerai is also employed, on a great scale, 
for fattening cattle. It is calculated that one mil- 
lion tons of sait are annually given to the cattle 
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and sheep in Great Britain, The Anglo-Ame- 
licam liave, before ail otheiB, estended the prao- 
tiœ of thifl metliod : in Upper Canada, the cattle 
4qiread over the woods and i?irgin pastures, 'wheve 
Hxey find a inld abundanœ of gpm, but, once 
9?ery fbrtnight, they retum spontaneouBly to the 
fimnsto obtain a little sait; affcer ^eating which, 
tàxey bnry thernselv^ anew in the solitudes. Sàh, 
in thèse iree conntries, &rms the Connecting link 
between man and the domestâc animais; better 
than the lyre of Orpheus, it collecta in the he»rt 
of the désert the wildest Tams, the half«tamed 
oxen, and tlie horses, irhidi mn up ftom àll sides 
and guit the deptfas of the savannahs ^at the sij^t 
of the colonist vho distributes this dainty to 
them. Ko other substance— -and aie fact has 
been proyed — exerts to the same degree as thîs 
talisman a species of attractive and irrésistible 
power over the least tamed animais. In 1829, 
three million and a half bushels of sait were ex- 
ported irom England to the United States and the 
English colonies of the New World; and the 
greater portion of this cargo vrss intended for the 
cattle. 

We hâve seen what England owes to her 
geographical position, and one of the minerai 
riches of her territory. . She has only to dip her 
finger in the sea, or dig for a moderate depth 
beneath the surface of certain districts, to extract 
sait, asuecessary as bread for the life of the inhabi- 
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tants. This branch of commerce gives rise to a 
considérable trade, créâtes on the coast a nursing 
school of sailors and fishers, and ftimishes the 
usefiil arts with a germ of development, wanting, 
at any rate on so extensive a scale, to the great 
civiHsed nations. Sait played an important part in 
the ancient religions rites and ceremoniea : it was 
offered to Divinitj in the sacrifices. It was the 
privilège of domestic economy to transform the 
mystic character of this substance. There is also 
something religions and sacred m the labour 
which ransacks the depths of the mines, in the 
trade which purifies and whitens this conservative 
manna of nonrishment and animal life, and in the 
commerce which exchanges the éléments of com- 
fort, and consolidâtes the bonds of peace between 
nations. In the middle âges, sait was a 83rmbol of 
alUance and firatemity : even at the présent day, 
in Bome Eastem countries, the men who hâve 
shared and exchanged this présent of- nature are 
henceforth inviolable to each other. May it be- 
come the same between the sodeties of Europe I 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

MILITAB.T TEMPEE OE ENGLAND — TUE BKITISH SOIDIEK— WOOLWICH 
— THE ACADEMT — EOTAL AETILLEET INSTITUTION— ADDISCOMBE 
— SANDHT7BST — C0T7NCIL OP MILITAEY EDUCATION — THE COLD 
SHADE. 

• 

The notion has been too lightly spread that 
Great Britain was not a mUitary nation. The 
movement which has taken place dnring the last 
year in the United Kingdom sufficiently contra- 
dicts that opinion, which, at a. given moment, may 
become dangerous to the other European states. 
On what do people rely, moreover, when they 
recognise in England only a maritime power of 
the first class ? Hâve not English soldiers, though 
few in numbers, sufficed for ail the great eventu- 
alities of history ? Has not for âges the weight 
of their arms been felt when the destinies of the 
Continent were placed in the scale ? Every time 
when victory was needed, hâve they not con- 
quered ? I will not evoke irritating réminiscences ; 
I wiU not Write down the name of a great battle 
so painful to the self-esteem of the French : suffice 
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it for me to remind them that recently England 
recaptured India with a handful of men. 

Instead of denying history, it would be better 
to discover by what bonds the British character is 
attached to the group of martial nations. The 
Englishman is not warlike through inclination: 
he does not like war for the sake of war, he does 
not keep up an army for the ruinons pleasures of 
seeing bayonets glistening and ensigns waving. 
He has an army to défend his territory, his trade, 
and the immense ramifications of his extemal 
affairs and relations. Expérience has more than 
once demonstrated to him the necessity of placing 
the pride of wealth under the protection of cou- 
rage. At a meeting where I was présent, an 
English speaker, laying a stress on the necessity of 
certain sacrifices intended to increase the means of 
national defence, had recourse to the following 
comparison : 

" Look at the cottages, they défend themselves 
by their poverty: but the mansions, the factories, 
the shops, are surrounded, and rightly so, by an 
army of watchmen. Well, then, it is the same 
with States, which are the more meùaced the 
more prospérons they are. England is not in 
vain the great storehouse of Europe: riches and 
civilisation produce obligations. By the side of 
the army of artisans whose products excite envy, 
let us hâve, then, a powerful army of soldiers, 
who will cause us to be feared ftud respected." 

VOL. II. Il 
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The èhancter of the En^ish soldier is based 
on this idéal: he possesses less enthusiasm than 
ooolneaB. On the battle-field he dies as he lives 
-^rebolately) and thiough a sensé of dnty. Ln- 
movable, lie feels weigbing on bis weapons the 
leaponslfaility of labour wbicb bas made England 
an opulent nation. Tbe militaiy élément offers, 
iherefbie, in Great Biitain peculiar and interesting 
ftatures. And then again, very recently, a new 
îndependent army bas sprung from the soQ to 
support the regular army ; yesterday it only 
ezisted in embryo, to-^day it fiUs tbe town with 
the call of its bugles; it bas reviews in Hyde 
Park and Holyrood, it covers tbe plains with the 
smoke of skirmishers. I allude to tbe volunteers, 
or riflemen. We must seek tbe origin of this 
movement in the influence it bas abeady excited 
on English manners, but before examining the 
army and volunteers ought we not first to study 
the military scbools and arsenals? From the 
schools come the officers wbo exert so great an 
influence over the morals of the English soldier ; 
fix)m the arsenals the army dérives the muni- 
tions and engines of war, wbicb now play so 
important a part in battles. This study, a neces- 
sary complément to the precedîng, cannot be called 
untimely: at a period when ail the nations of 
Europe are observing each other, and when ru- 
mours of war spring up, die out, and are bom 
again from moment to moment, it will do the 
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Frencli no harm to know the strengtli of their 
neîghbours. 

In ail âges, England bas attached great import* 
ance to thé éducation of the officers, and tlie state 
imposed on itself, in order to form milîtary leaders, 
sacrifices which hâve not been fruitless, and yet, 
during the Crimean war, sharp complaints were 
ndsed in the country as to the manner în which 
opérations were conducted before Sebastopol. 
Public opinion, annoyed by the length of the 
siège, instead of taking obstacles înto account, 
attracted attention, I should say criticism, to th$ 
superior branches of the war administration. The 
army had not deteriorated, but it had not con- 
quered quickly enough to satisfy the popular self- 
love. Influential organs, the lïmes itself, which 
has often rendered the English army a service by 
being severe to it, pointed out as the root of the 
evil the patronage which at that time gave com- 
missions to young men of family. The advantage 
of free nations is that they know how to profit by 
their faults or the firowns of fortune: discussion 
may sometimes exaggerate in England the cha« 
racter of the wounds discovered, but, at any rate, 
it calls in the remédies. The government was 
aroused by the temper of the country, and, im 
1856, a committee was appointed by Lord Pan- 
mure to reorganise the éducation of the officers. 
This committee proceeded to the varions military 
académies in England, carefuUy inspected similar 

l2 
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iostitutioiis iû France, Prussla, Austria, and Sar« 
dinia» and collected ail the documents of a nature 
to throw light on its researcbes; the report is a 
marvél of leaming, taste, and impartiality. The 
authors of this inquiry. Colonel Yolland, Colonel 
Smythe, and Mr. Lake, of Oxford University, 
pointed ont what needed reform in the English 
System to raise the military educational establish* 
ments to the height of that inévitable progression 
demanded by modem times. They also recom- 
mended the formation of a board of military édu- 
cation, which, placed beyond and above the teach- 
ing corps, should direct the studies of youths 
întended for the army. From thèse varying in- 
fluences, the pressure of public opinion, the com- 
mittee appointed in 1856 by the govemment, 
and, above ail, the board of éducation, came the 
happy changes of which we shall find traces in 
the military schools of Great Britain, Thèse 
schools are three in number, the Koyal Academy 
at Woolwich, and the Military Collèges of Addis* 
combe and Sandhurst. 

Woolwich is a thorough dépôt of arras : bar- 
racks, military hospitals, and arsenals, impart to 
ît a rather stem character, contrasting with the 
peaceable air of most English towns. The town 
itself, commanded by the brick chimneys of the 
dockyard and arsenal, squeezed in between the 
walls of their two great war forges, intersected by 
monotonous streets which grow gloomier as they 
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near the Thames, has nothing gay or attractive 
about it, but in front of the barracks extends an 
immense open plain, the English Champ de Mars. 
The grass, though down-trodden by the horses 
and soldiers, is, for ail that, green and close, for it 
is vîsited by fresh breezes. To the right of this 
plàin, better known as Woolwich-common, stands 
the Rotunda, built by the orders of George IV"., 
then Prince Régent, in Carlton-gardens, toreceive 
the aUied sovereîgns. Transported to Woolwich, 
this stone tent, with a slate roof, now serves as a 
repository for models of naval and military build* 
ings ; for trophies, among which is a complète suit 
of armour that belonged to Bayard ; and for inven- 
tions and weapons ofwar, which, collected fix>m the 
infancy of the art, form an interesting history of 
the way in which men hâve killed one another at 
varions periods. On the left, and at the end of 
the common, is the Royal Military Academy. 

This brick édifice was built in 1815. In the 
centre is a solid square building, with four towers, 
crowned with octagonal dômes, and two wings 
extending on either side in a straight line. Âll 
this forms an undecided ensemble^ a medley of 
the Early English and Elizabethan styles, which 
I prefer, though, to the solenm coldness of some 
stone érections. Six-pounders, drawn up in the 
entrance-yard, indicate the character of the in- 
stitution. Better than the architecture is the 
situation the building commands ; in iront is 
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.Woolwich-common; beliînd, rans thë wooded 
range of Shootera Hill, in the centre of which 
ptonds eut the gloomy and old tower of Sevem* 
droog Castle. It may be remarked hère, that the 
Eaglîsh hâve generally selected picturesque sites 
for theîr gteat civil and military schools, for^ in 
thmr view, scenery is also a means of éducation* 
The rustic beauties of nature dispose the mind to 
meditatioui and the free air of the woods and 
fields, while developing the physical powers, in« 
fuses a spedes of vigoiir on the health of the 

mind. 

The origin of this academy, so celebrated in 
the military annals of Great Britain, dates back to 
the reign of George II. It was established in 
1741, at Woolwich Warren, in a house where the 
Board of Ordnance assembled, and near another 
formerly occupied by Prince Rupert^ This school 
was intended to instruct offîcers, sergeants, corpo- 
xûls, cadets, and even soldiers, in the différent 
branches of mathematics relating to the artillery 
and engmeer services. In 1761 the institution 
was limited to the instruction of youth, and about 
1777 the study of the classics was introduced. 
There is a very curious book written by Colonel 
Wilmot on the history of Woolwich Academy, 
with plates representing the uniform of the cadets 
at varions periods. This title of cadets, which 
now serves to indicate pupils, is derived from the 
habits of Old Ëngland, for, in noble families, where 
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the law confers on the eldest son the estate of his 
ancestors, the younger sons or cadets were most 
usually destined to the Church or the profession 
of arms. Originally, Wooïwich Academy was 
subjected to military discipline, and there are in 
the chronides of the institution cases of bad con- 
duct tried by courts-martial. Up to the year 
1831, the whole expenses of the academy fell on 
the English govemment; but, fix>m that date, a 
scale of annual payments to be made by the family 
was laid .down. The âge of admission varied 
between fourteen and seventeen. Prior to 1855| 
the candidates were nominated by the Master- 
General of Ordnance, who was, at the same time, 
head of the academy, Those chosen, nearly ail 
belonging to the aristocracy by birth or^fortune, 
had to undergo, after nomination, an entrance 
examination, but we may easily assume that this 
trial had nothing very serions about it. Two 
perfectly irrecondlable principles were présent — 
patronage and control. Would it not hâve been 
derisive to give with one hand a favour which was 
withdrawn with the other ? The course of study 
was divided bètween theory and practice, the first 
fixed by régulation at four years, the second at 
one year, which was passed in Wooïwich Arsenal. 
I will not assert that the school, thus constitu- 
ted, did not turn ont very good artillery and 
engineer officers ; but, for idl that, something was 
wanting. Those cadets who seriously devoted 
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themselves to study, were too often branded with 
the energetic epithet of bookworms, while the 
others displayed a marked préférence for games 
and gymnastic exercises. Foot-races, dangerous 
leaps^ lumps of lead eut through with a sword, 
and other feats of skiU, recalled on certain days 
the golden âge of merry and chivalrous ïlngland. 
Prizes were given, and the most honourable 
reward was a silver bugle, which sounded at the 
end the successes of the victor, 

Such was the state of things when the late 
war with Russia called the attention of the go- 
vemment to the reorganisation of the military 
schools. In 1856, a grand reform was effected : 
an admission by examination was substituted for 
the nominating System. A circular of the minister 
appealed to ail the candidates, without distinction 
of class, who wished to enter the Royal Academy : 
public examinations, open to ail youths and 
directed by examiners independent of the in- 
structing body, succeeded those conducted by the 
professors within the school walls. Compétition 
had come to dethrone privilège. In any other 
country, such a change would hâve seemed to be 
the overthrow of society : in France, it required 
nothing less than a révolution to make the upper 
grades of the army accessible to the middle 
classes: in England, however, the institutions are 
endowed with an elastic force, allowing them to 
)d and yield to the movement of public 
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opinion wîthout any change in the nature of the 
government. I will not go so far as to assert 
that this libéral measure met with no opposition, 
for it found it, and very sharp, among old oflâcert 
and pupils of the academy. It was accused of as- 
sailîng the distinction of birth, to which the Eng- 
lish traditionally, as it were, attach the privilège 
of courage. It was, they said, new blood infused 
in the army, which must obscure the privilège 
inhérent for centuries in the corps of English 
officers. Some of the cadets, who had entered 
the academy during the reign of patronage, af- 
fected for some time to draw a Une of démarca- 
tion between themselves, the children of favour- 
itism, and the new corners, the children of their 
Works — ^between the "gentlemen," and "persons."* 
This résistance had been foreseen: the govern- 
ment had the good sensé to persévère in the path 
of progress, and if at the présent day ail the old 
and lively préjudices are not suppressed, they are 
at least disarmed. Public opinion and a vote of 
the House of Gommons hâve consecrated the 
principle of compétition so eflfectually, that what 
has been done can never be undone again : the 
happy effect of this measure on the military 
studies is incontestable, for it has eut away at the 



* To underfltand better the nature of this distinction, I must men- 
tion that the old nominations were addressed to gentlemen, while 
Lord Panmure's amiouncement stated that eyeTjperson who fuliilled 
the conditions required would be admitted to examination. 
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root the tree of privilège, and substituted per- 
fonal merit for the pressure of influences. 

Still, we must not exaggerate the influence of 
the change which has excited so much apprehen^ 
^on« The barriers that dosed the officers' career 
to the majority of citizens hâve been lowered, but 
other limita esist, the more insurmountable be* 
cause they are defined by the very nature of 
thingSi and graven on the manners of the people* 
Thèse limits are the preparatory éducation, wlûch 
in Great Britain demands heavy pecuniary sacri* 
fices ; the high priée of the academy, and, above 
a11| the military code of English offîcers, who will 
not admit among them any but yoimg men of 
good £Eimily. During the âge of nominations by 
the Master-General, the son of a quartermaster 
was admitted into Woolwich Academy on the 
recommendation of the Duke of Wellington. The 
cadets were doubtless ignorant of the latter cir- 
cumstance, for, on his entrance, the new corner 
was badly received, sent to Coventry and bullied. 
Advised of what was taking place, the Duke 
went, himself, to Woolwich and defended his 
protégé. " It was I," he said to the other cadets, 
" who recommended him, through respect for the 
memory of his father, an humble but brave oflS^cer, 
who did his duty in the campaigns we fought 
together, and whoever of y ou in future ill treat 
this young man will hâve to answer to me." It 
required nothing less than this high intervention 
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to efl&ce the distance between the quartermaster'i 
8on and the other pupils. In another case^ au 
intruder was put in Coventry by the cadetS| and 
everybody was forbidden speaking to him in play-* 
hourst One alone generously refused, and he 
was blamed and menaced by the other cadets^ 
when the Marquis of Anglesey, then governor of 
the academy^ brandishing his cane and leaning 
on the only leg Waterloo had left him, empha<« 
tically praised the young man's conduotf We see 
from this what the force of résistance formerly 
was in the corps of English offîcers: and though 
compétition may hâve modified this resistancei 
it has not conquered it, and even on this point 
the feara of the conservatives were exaggerated^ 
In principle, access to the military schools has been 
opened. to ail since 1855 : practically it remains 
' restricted to a certain dass we should call in 
France la haute bourgeaisieé 

The entrance examinations take place twice a 
year at Chelsea Hospital: they are held under 
the superintendence and direction of the Council 
of Military Education, in a long hall decorated 
with old flags of ail nations, venerably bullet*tom^ 
and taken by the English in différent battlesé The 
sole conditions demanded of the candidates who 
présent themselves are guarantees of morality^ 
and exemption from certain personal defects which 
would render them unsuited for service. The 
{urogramme of subjects is rather extensive : it em« 
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MnceB mathematîoBy pore and applied» histoiy^ 
geography, and Englîsh literature, the Greek and 
I^itin classics, French langoage and Uterature; 
Gennan, the expérimental sciences (chemistry and 
pbysics), the nattural sciences (mineralogy and 
geology), geometrical dranghting, and landscape 
drawing. Each candidate^ however, can only 
sélect fiye subjects : in this way it was hoped to 
lepress in youths that unlucky avidity for getting 
a smattering of ail branches of éducation, and 
knowing none thoroughly. The resuit of the 
ezaxnination is made public^ and those aspirants 
who hâve failed in the first trial may make another 
attempt àx months later, till they hâve attained 
the âge of twenty» Destmed not only to control, 
but to raise thrpughout the country the level of 
dassical acquirements, thèse examinations exercise 
an indirect influence on the civilian schools from 
which the candidates corne. Compétition has put 
a bridle on ignorance and mediocrity, which were 
too oiten excused (if it be an excuse) by titles of 
nobility or a briUiant fortune. 

Another no less important reform was the order 
of the Minister of War, which raised the âge of the 
admission for candidateSi and it was fixed between 
sixteen and twenty. The inconvenience of sub- 
mitting young mén at too early an âge to military 
discipline was most wisely recogoised by General 
Portlock, who was of opinion that the character 
of lads demands a more délicate training than 
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may be expected from the officers commanding 
in a military school ; for in their eyes the pupil, 
however young he may be, is a soldier, and they 
treat him almost as sucb. They certainly teach 
him his manual exercise excellentlyi but it is a 
moot point whether they hâve the expérience and 
the qualities needed to perfect his moral éduca- 
tion. Another conséquence of prématuré admis- 
sions was the introduction of a spedes of confusion 
and uncertainty in the System of instruction : at 
the présent day a marked distinction is made be- 
tween the studies preceding and those foUowing the 
entrance to the academy. It has been considered 
that a military collège stood at the cross-roads of 
life — between a good gênerai éducation completed 
and the professional service which is commencing. 
The character, mind, and manners of the student 
are supposed to be formed according to the eus* 
toms of Society : he has reached the âge when the 
man chooses his future career. Up to this point 
his classical éducation has but slightly differed 
from that equally fitting for the church, the bar, 
or medicine : on this gênerai éducation the in- 
struction of the military academy now grafts prac- 
tical acquirements. 

We know when and how pupils enter Wool- 
wich Academy: let us now see what they do 
there. The house is directed by a govemor (at 
présent Colonel Wilford), an inspector of studies, 
an assistant inspector of studies^ and a chaplain. 
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On thdr entraaeei ihe cadets àll put on tmifoîm } 
their time is divided between theoretic studies 
snd ihe management of the musket, gnn, and 
hone. The highest mathematical prafessorship 
has always been held by eminent men, such as 
Derham, Simpson, Hutton, Olinthns Gregoryi 
BarloWi and thie présent professor, Mr. Silvester» 
Among the other branches of study more directly 
referring to the profession of arms, I will mention 
military history, the art of fortification, and the 
science of drawing plans. There are altogether 
thirty-five professors, among whom eight teach 
the living languages* It is unnecessary to dwell 
on a syllabos of studies which is nearly the same 
as that of ail the great military sohools in Europe: 
I should like solely to describe predsely the moral 
character of English éducation, which proposes 
before ail (I quote from Dr, Olinthus Gregory) 
to discover and fecundate in man the heavenly 
springs of self-govemment With the English- 
man knowledge is power; and he n^lects nothing 
to develop strength of will simultaneously with 
the resources of the mind. In order to leam better 
how to command some day, the cadets begin first 
by leaming to obey, lEind discipline is maintained 
inside the school walls, partly at least, by the 
students themselves. The monitors, selected for 
their good conduct among thèse youths, are called 
corporals, and they exercise a species of authority 
oyer the other cadets. Dismissal £rom the school, 
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arrest, stoppage of leave, a written or verbal re- 
primand, such is the descending scale of punish- 
ments proportioned to the nature of the offence. 
Thèse punishments, moreover, are only înflicted 
with considérable reserve, and the feelingof human 
dignity îs always regarded. Through a laudable 
respect for the nniform, General Portlock, when 
inspector of studies, went so far as to propose that 
the faults of the students should be tried by the 
cadets themselves, forming a jury of honour, A 
trait of the English character is the gravity attach- 
ing to a charge of falsehood, even when brought 
by a master against a pupil ; the British blood re- 
volts at the idea of being suspected of an untruth, 
Doubting the word of a cadet would be an insuit 
to the national honour, and the Queen's colours, 
in which the cadet is clothed. 

The entrance of the buildiag displays a certain 
grand architectural character, and you spedally 
notice a splendid dining-room, darkened by richly 
painted glass. Additional buildings are now being 
added to the wings. During the hours of récréa- 
tion the cadets spread over the common and town, 
where everything renders them remarkable — their 
élégant and light uniform, their youth, and that 
interest which is felt by ail classes of sodety for 
the growing flower of the English army. The 
habit of not confining the pupils within the school- 
walls during play-hours is gênerai, and extended to 
ail schools, and an Englishman gave me this reason 
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for it ^^ We must^'* he said, ^^ form at an earlyliour 
in man the feeling of liberty, if we wish liim to leam 
how to employ that privilège of ournature without 
abufiing if Sports hâve lost much of the old 
aptendour that dîstingakhed them at Woolwich 
^cademy; thongh the cadets still indulge in 
gymnastics, and challenge the officers of the gar- 
rison to a game of cncket, more serious studies 
We beeu substituted for the old displays of 
strength. The cadets pass two to two and a half 
years in the academy ; and every six months an 
examination takes place, proving the progress each 
bas made. Formerly thèse examinations were en- 
trusted to the professors of the academy, but since 
1859 the Coundl of Military Education hâve sent 
their own examiners to control the final examina- 
tlon of the most advanced class. Those of the 
students who corne victors out of this trial reçoive 
their commission in the army; up to this time, the 
two branches of the scîentific corps hâve been 
blended in the same round of studies, but from the 
final examination the séparation begins: those 
who hâve most distinguished themselves are at 
liberty to join the engineers, while the others are 
attached to the artillery. The advantages attached 
to the former arm are chiefly pecuniary, the pay 
being ten shillings and sixpence per diem. 

The baptism of thèse young officers gives rise 
to an interesting ceremony. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge, accompanied by a numerous staff, goes 
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twice a year to the Military Academy of Wool- 
wich ; the students are inspected in front of the 
building, and very admirable is the way in which 
thèse young men go through their évolutions and 
manœuvres. The duke then enters a hall, where 
a vivâ voce examination takes place on the art 
of fortification ; this completed, the cadets form 
square, and the prince, foUowed by his staff, goes 
to a table on which the prizes are arranged, con- 
sisting of a sword of honour, télescopes, mathe- 
matical instruments, and books. The Vice-Pré- 
sident of the Military Council of Education then 
reads the names of the cadets of the first class 
who are to receive their commissions in the 
çDgîneers and artillery; and, finally, the duke 
makes a patemal address to thèse young men 
who are about to pass from the ranks of the 
school into those of the army. Such is a short 
Bummary of this académie /efe, to which the bril- 
liancy of the company, the rank of the persons 
présent, and the joy depicted on the faces, impart 
a delightful and yet solemn character. 

The young artillery officers who hâve obtained 
their conunissions, generally pass a few months at 
Woolwich, where they leam the practical branch 
of the science thoroughly, and are at liberty to 
attend the lectures given at the Koyal Artillery 
Institution. This establishment is due to the in- 
dividual efforts of some meritorious officers : since 
its foundation, the institution h99 received support 
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from the State; but it still provldes for it« rnainJ 
tenance by voluntaty contribution». As the artil- 
lery opens a field of considérable study, a very 
fine library^ a chemical labofatory, a natural hiti-J 
tory collection chiefly geological, and professer-* 
ships of the living languages hâte been formed to 
respond to the wants of an agd which progtesi» 
has rendered more exactitig. 

The young offlcers âpecially appointed to thé 
engineers proceed to Chathanij wheré they arô 
to some extent still utider a speciëd of tutêlage^ 
Chatham is anothet military town, formerly a 
Norman camp ^nd cemetery: the large military 
and naval establishments are dittiated at à platié 
called Brompton, some distance from the toi«rn, 
from which it is separated by a linë of fbrtifica^ 
tions. Hère are an arsenal, barracks on a large 
scale for artillery, engineets, infantry, ànd marines, 
as well as magazines and storehouseâ for aims. 
Ail this is in perfect harmony With the ruins of 
Upnor Castle, an àncieilt and picturesque tower^ 
which proudly wraps a mantle of ivy round its 
wounds. This castle, built by Èlizabeth on the 
opposite bank of the Médway, had thé honoill- of 
répulsing a portion of the DUtch fleet, wlien the 
Vessels of Admirai de RUtët appeared befote the 
Walls of Chathatn ; but at thè présent day, this 
historical vétéran has some difflculty in supporting 
itself on its ruined base. The Engineers' School 
at Chatham was founded in 1812 : the Committee 
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of 1856 expressed a wish that the period of râ^ 
flidence bere should be lengthened from fifbeen to 
eighteen months ; tbat courses of lectures in geo* 
logy, mineralogy, chemistry, and photography, 
should be annexed to the art of fortification and 
mining; that ail thèse studies should be crowned 
by a final examination^ and that ail engineer 
offioers now on service might trom time to timd 
Btay at Chatham, in order to rub up their know*> 
ledge^ grown rusty through want of use. Only 
one part of thèse refonns has been introduced* 
After cottipleting their period of novitiate, thâ 
young engineer officers are generally sent to some 
English colony. While some, as we hâve seeii| 
came from the Military Academy of Woolwichj 
others issued up to this year fix)m the Militât^ 
Collège at Addiscombe. 

This institution was a branch of the Indian tred« 
Addiscombe, situated near Croydon, stands in the 
midst of a landscape, of another character ùoin 
that at Woolmchy but even better adapted t6 
please the eye. (I will remark en paascmt^ that 
the sober and chaste style of British landscapô 
has exerdsed an influence over the descriptive art 
of the best English poets, who hâve generally dis^ 
played discrétion and reserve in their enthtudasitt 
for nature : while the poets of the South, treating 
the indulgent nature of their country like a 
courtesan, hâve too freely raised every veil.) 
Addiscombe was formerly the résidence of the 
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£arl of Liverpool ; in 1809, bis bouse was puiv 
chased by thc £ast India Company to be con- 
vcrted into a military scbool, and the rebuilding 
and new édifices added to tbe original bouse cost 
more tban forty tbousand pounds. This collée 
for artillery and engineers was, to tbe Indiaa 
anny, wbat the Woolwicb Academy is to tbe 
Englisb army, with tbis exception, tbat since 
1 825, young gentlemen were trained tbere for tbe 
infantry service, Up to very recently, tbe estab- 
lishment was under Ûie charge of tbe £ast India 
Company, and was govemed by a political and 
military commission, wbose autbority extended 
over the whole staff of tbe bouse. Tbis baughty 
Company, which made peace and war, baving 
been sbipwrecked in the great revoit tbat threat- 
ened to detach India from the mother country, 
Addiscombe passed into the hauds of the Englisb 
Government. One of the first acts of the Minister 
of War and the Council of Military Education, was 
to inaugurate the compétitive examination for 
admission to Addiscombe, which had borne such 
good fruit at Woolwich. Up to tbat time, the 
candidates were nominated by the East India 
Company, and their nomination was rendered dé- 
pendent on an examination, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the examination was dépendent on the no- 
mination. As the course of studies at Addiscombe 
is now entirely similar to tbat of Woolwich, it is 
needless to dwell on it, but we may mention one 
branç^ of knowledge referring of yore to the pecu- 
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lîar objéct ofthe. institution — ^Indian history, geo- 
graphy, and languages. The cadets leamed to 
speak Hindostanî, and to write in the two ordinary 
characters, Persian and Nagari. Statesmen and 
moralists hâve frequently insisted on the advan- 
tage there would be in a thoroiigh knowledge of 
India, to maintain the conquest of that vast 
colony : young offlcers, Etrangers to the language, 
mannersy and customSf often take with them 
préjudices, which the study of a civilisation so 
différent from ours, but after ail ancient and 
vénérable, would hâve toned down, The pro- 
gramme of the English govemment to avoid the 
faults which hâve been committed, is clearly laid 
down: hold with the sword, and enlighten by 
example. The cadets, generally one hundred and 
fifty in number, had to spend formerly a year at 
Addiscombe; they entered, after this period of 
time, according either to merit or inclination, one 
of the three arms. Such were the principal fea- 
tures of this military institution as long as an In- 
dian army existed; but Addiscombe Collège îs 
merely a temporary dependence of Woolwich 
Academy, which involves a course of studies rela- 
tive to British possessions in the East The Indian 
service, no longer distinct from any other, will be, 
nevertheless, sought after ; for that life of adven- 
tures, the bivouacking in jungles, the tiger-hunting, 
the imposing prospect for the imagination which 
the stru^les with men and animais offer, and the 
dazzling image of a sunny world, seen through 
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the fogs of Great Britain, will ever appeal to oné 
phase of the English character, the spirili of 
Ciiterprise. 

Another mîlitary echool, the Royal Collège of 
Sandhurst, prépares officers for the cavalry and 
infiintry of the English army. This establishmisnt 
was founded in 1799, at High Wycombe; three 
years later it was transferred to Great Marlow, 
and finally settled at Sandhurst in 1813. As 
the English like to withdraw their centres of 
6tudy from the contagion of cities, the collège 
stands thirty miles from London, in the stérile 
and femiginous sands of Bagshot Heath. Gloomy 
gorse, pools of greenish water stretching over a 
muddy soil, a few scrubby patches of firs— the 
only trees which like this poor land — naked and 
desolate plains, barren hills, from which the 
abodes of man hâve kept aloof, offer the sadness, 
but also the grandeur, of solitude. It is in the 
midst of this désert that the Military Collège of 
Sandhurst, and the rich plantations surrounding 
it, stand, like an oasis formed by human hands. 
A thick curtain of firs hides the édifice from the 
visîtor ; the professors' houses are drawn up along 
the old western road, from which they are sepa- 
rated by a hedge ; thèse double houses, detached 
from each other by equal spaces covered with 
verdure, hâve an air of calmness, freshness, and 
élégance. Tou presently enter a park, intersected 
by graceful avenues, and adomed by three lakes ; 
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one of them, on which swans swim about, ruiining 
in front of the collège façade. The building with 
îts two wings, one of which serves as the resi* 
dence of the lieutenant-govemor, the other, as 
hospital for the cadets, has a grand entrance. A 
portico supported by Donc pillars, and a vestibule 
adomed with piles of arms, introduce you into 
vast passages leading to the schoolrooras, modeL- 
ling-rooms, and upper floors. At the time when 
I visited Sandhurst, a young lady in a riding- 
dresa^ with a greyhound lying at her feet, and a 
horse, of which she held the bridle, was standing 
on the steps of the gallery Connecting the various 
parts of the building, and seemed, in the midst of 
this solitude, like a mediseval graceful spectre at- 
tracted by the call of the bugle, which sounded 
the school inspection. 

In spite of the gloomy Bagshot sands, the 
vicinity of Sandhurst has many pleasant walks. 
I went a few miles, in order to see Pope's tree, at 
Binfield : tradition has it that the poet, who lived 
close by, coijaposed some of his poems under a 
clump of beeche^ commanding a hill-side. An 
admirer of Pope, Lady Gower, wishing to per- 
petuate this recollection, had engraved on the 
bark of one of thèse trees, under which stood a 
bench at the time : ^* Hère Pope sang," I could 
find neither tree nor inscription, and was retiring 
somewhat disappointed, when an Englishman, to 
whom I told my ilVsuccess, said, with consider- 
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àble good sensé, " Our Lady Gower did not know 
what she was doing. The names of poets must 
not be engraved on trees, but on the hearts and 
memory of men." 

At Sandhurst you find, under the same rooÇ 
two very distinct institutions — ^the Stafi* Collège, 
and the Royal Military Collège, which is a prepara- 
tory school for officers of the infantry and cavalry. 
Sooner or later, the Staff Collège* will be de- 
tached from the common building; and in the 
pine wood, surrounding the building like a girdle, 
I saw the mighty foundations of a new mansion, 
which will belong to the former of thèse two de- 
partments. The Staff Collège, also called the 
Scientific Department, may be justly regarded as 
the coronation of military studies : the pupils of 
this establishment, who hâve ail, before entrance, 
undergone a compétitive examination, are already 
officers : they hâve even served several years in 
the active army, some of them having gone 
through the Crimean and Indian wars. In 1859 
one of thèse officers had received eighteen or nine- 
teen wounds from the Pandies, and bore on his 
face the honourable but fearful scar of a sabre-cut 
which had laid open his eye. I was surprised 
to find in this collège aspirants to the staff who 
^speak and write French in a way that would do 

* M. Esquiros gives a quaint définition of this word, " Staffs 
snpport ; as one would say, the staff of my old âge." Gau he mean 
any malicious allosion to our Cnmean gênerais ? — L. W. 
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honour to many a French oflScer. The English 
find an advantage in thns recçiving into the ranks 
of the service young oflScers of talent and energy^ 
who wish to rise to the higher ranks of the annyj 
for, with the knowledge of their profession, thèse 
picked soldiers already combine extensive attain* 
ments, which a second éducation still further con- 
firms and develops. Besides, it will be allowed 
that it needs a certain moral strength to retum^ 
after several years of command, to school benches, 
in order to foUow a varied course of study, and 
undergo rigorous examinations, which preclude ail 
idea of promotion by favour, fortune, or birth. 

Sandhurst Military Collège is, like Woolwich 
and Addiscombe, a cadet school, where the abuses 
of patronage hâve also been recently combated by 
compétitive examinations, which will alone, for 
the future, grant admission to the school. The 
cadets, one hundred and eighty in number, are 
distinguished by their uniform — a red tunic, em- 
broidered with gold on the collar ; grey trousers ; 
a shako, and, in undress^ a small blue cap. Every- 
thing is done, both in and out of school, to pro- 
mote sports and gymnastic exercises : in summer, 
the students bathe in one of the three lakes so 
poetically bordered by the trees that surround 
the building, or pull on the other pièces of water ; 
while in winter they skate on the sheet of ice 
formed on the lakes. The studies, as in the other 
schools we hâve reviewed, refer to the varions 
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branches of the mîlitary art, but witb sliglit altér- 
ations determined by the differeiice of the arms 
Che Sandhurst cadets joln. After a résidence of 
about two years, a number of Sandhurst students 
who hâve gained a certain amount of marks in 
the final examination, receive their commission; 
others, less successM, buy it. Economically speak- 
ing, Woolwich and Sandhurst are self-support- 
ing^ and cost the govemment scarcely anything. 
This fact, in no way foreseen at the outset, results 
firom two relatively récent measures : the graduai 
withdrawal of the subsidies formerly granted by 
Parliament, and the entrance of the sons of rich per- 
çons not connected with the army. The latter pay 
a high schooling fee, and contribute in this way to- 
wards the éducation of the other cadets, who, being 
the issue of soldiers, enjoy certain immunities. In 
England, it is considered just that the services of 
fathers should benefit the sons : according to this 
principle, the debt contracted by the state to- 
wards the men who hâve served their country is 
paid to the sons by civilian families. 

Toung men, however, who hâve not passed 
through Sandhurst school, can be received as offi- 
cers into the infantry and cavalry, but on condition 
of undergoing an examination and purchasing their 
commission. As this System severely injures the 
development of the Sandhurst Military Collège, it 
has several times been proposed to abolish this last 
relie of the ancient régime ; this is the opinion of 
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the Duke of Cambridge, who, agreeing in ibis with 
thé Minister of War, désires that in future no one 
chould enter the English army save through the 
gâte of a military collège. 

TJp to this tlme we hâve only seen the mem- 
bers of a grand system : the unîty dwells în tbe 
Oouncil of Military Education, which fonns to 
Bome extent the head of the éducation. The in- 
fluence of this council, composed of eminent men, 
radiâtes through the several schools, introduces 
changes and useful reforms, directs the public 
examinations, and, in a word, communicates the 
impulse to the military studies throughout the 
United Kingdom. The civil and religions élé- 
ment is represented in it by one of the most 
learned of English clergyraen. Canon Henry Mo- 
seley ; the other members are gênerais and colo- 
nels, beiongîng to the diflferent corps of the army. 

England enjoys, we thus see, a System of mili- 
tary éducation which can stand a comparison with 
that of any other European nation. The prin- 
cipal features of this System are a good civilian 
instruction up to the âge of sixteen or seventeen, 
then a short military instruction, and, after several 
years^ service, the completion of the studies in the 
senior department. We must not, however, con- 
sider the présent state of things, though happily 
modified by the new compétitive principle, as the 
extrême limit of progress. I désire too greatly, 
in the name of liberty, that Great Britain should 
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maintain her rank in the world, to flatter impro- 
perly her self-love, or lull to sleep her aspiration 
for reforms. She has done much in late times, but 
much remains to do^ and she knows it, in order to 
elevate her officers to the heights of modem times, 
when éducation is so spread throughout ail classes. 
Hère, as in other countries, progress meets with 
résistance : hère, more than elsewhere, the govem- 
ment is bound to be in the right, and trample 
down, by the wise measures which public opinion 
accepts, that cold shade which cannot be con- 
quered in a day. After ail, I do not distrust 
nations that advance slowly, I only doubt those 
which recoil, or advance rashly beyond the limits 
of the road. 

War is carried on with technical acquirements, 
but also with arms. In a study on le Passé et 
r Avenir de V Artillerie^ signed by Louis Bona- 
parte, I read that the old British archers, the best 
régiment of light infantry that existed for a long 
period, owed a portion of their success to the skil- 
ful arrangement of their bows. The English hâve 
wished to transport the same superiority to the 
manufacture of the weapons now employed in war. 
It is within the walls of Woolwich arsenal that 
we can form an idea of the labours and murderous 
inventions, which — ^I love to believe the English 
statement — serve to maintain peace. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WOOLWICH ABSEKAL— THE WARREN — AKMSTRONG's OUNS — WIIIT- 
WOBTH — THE CABRIAGE DEPAETMENT — THE 8AW-MILLS — THE 
IiABOKATOBY— THE SHELL rOUKDRY— COLONEL BOXER— WALTHAH 
MILLS — ^ENPIELD GUN FACTORT. 

In England, where ail is done on the principle 
of liberty, the characteristics of the soîl, and what 
may be called the geographical relations, hâve 
exercised a greater influence than else where on 
the localisation of the civil and military establish- 
ments. The proximity of London, and the assist- 
ance of the Thames, which flows past the town 
in a powerful stream, bearing large vessels on îts 
bosom, doubtless determined the formation of the 
arsenal and dockyard at Woolwich. The arsenal, 
however, did not occupy at the outset the site 
which appears to hâve been destined for it by 
nature. There was at Moorfields, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, a royal foundry, at which bronze 
guns were cast, and it was employed in 1716 to 
re-cast some guns in a bad condition captured by 
Marlborough from the French, A great number 
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of officers, curioua persons, and people of rank, 
assembled at the spot to witness the experiment. 
At first ail promised to go on well, but among 
the spectators was a young Gerraan (some say a 
Swîss) of the name of Schalch, who did not at ail 
share in the gênerai confidence. Andrew Schalch 
was just out of his apprenticeship, and according 
to the fashion of artisans pf his country, was tra- 
velling to fortify hlmself hi hk art before he could 
set up as master. Alone in the crowd he had 
noticed a circumstance which escaped the eyes 
and thoughts of ail : he discovered that the moulds 
into which the bronze was about to be run were 
damp^ and he said tô himself that the steam 
engendered by this humidity brdught in contaot 
with the boiling metaly would be strbng enongh 
to produce an explosion. Schalch^ therefore, con- 
ceived the greatest fears for the success of the 
experiment and the lives of the company ; he com- 
municated his doubts and alarm to the persons 
présent, but, seeing that he was not listened to, 
he sent a message to Colonel Armstrong, Master* 
General of the Artillery, and to the Duke of Rich» 
mond, who was head of that department. His 
warning being despised, the young German there- 
upon withdrew quietly with his friends. A few 
minutes after his departure, ail London waë 
alarmed by the noise of a terrible explosion ; a 
portion of the roof of the foundry was blown off, 
the galleries intended to receive the spectatots 
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were destroyed, and a gîeat niimber of workmen 
receited severe and even mortal Wounds^ Whât 
âchalch had predicted, happened ; the moulds had 
burst under the comprôèsed force of the steam^ ànd 
the boiling métal had rushed in every directiouif 
To this accident is owing the otigin ûf the arsenal 
now existing, thongh no longer at LondoA^ 

The English authdrities lought for the young 
German who had sa dëvetly foteseen the conse* 
quences of the error« An advertisement in thd 
papers invited him to présent himself to the 
Artillery Board^ sitting in the Tower of London^ 
Schalch went there, and after gding through an 
examination, he was offered the superintendence 
of a new gun factory. In the name of thd govem* 
ment, Colonel Armstrong requested him to choose 
iii the vicinity of London a site more favourable 
than that of Moorfields, and a short time afler 
this interview Schalch was at Woolwich, studying 
with a searching eye the advantages of what was 
then called the Warren, abdut eight miles from 
London; a river to ship and unship guns, a vas! 
extent of open ground to make dangerous experi^ 
ments, and ail around an uninhabited cotmtry, sd 
that the establishment could remain without hurt^ 
ing anybody's property. After examining ail this^ 
he said to the govemment, "This is the place*" 
His plans were adopted, a gim-factoty was built at 
the desolate spot he pointed ont, and Andrew 
Schalch) having given further proofs of his talents^ 
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was appointed Master-Fpunder. He filled this 
office for nearly sixty years, and died in 1776. 
I saw his tomb in Woolmch churchyard. 

At the présent time, Woolwich arsenal is a 
town within a town, with a floating population of 
ten thousand workmen, a river, a railway, build- 
ings foUowing buildings, immense squares, paved 
streets, along which tumbrils rattle, an enclosing 
wall extending far into Plumstead, a school, a 
library, neat houses, inhabited by the civil and 
military officers, magazines, muséums of arms, a 
çhemical laboratory; in a word, ail the éléments 
of an industrial city. Hère are manufactured, 
as it were, the means of national defence, the for- 
tune of Great Britain on the field of battle. Ex^ 
ternally, you perceive nothing but enormous brick 
chimneys towering over the town, buildings half 
concealed by other buildings, and open spaces on 
which the eye surveys a mass of verdure. Hère 
and there, amid the luxuriant grass, stand guns, 
mortars, and other bronze instruments, the wild 
flowers of thèse stern plains, on which, how- 
ever, a few cattle browse. It is curions to see 
the workmen go in and ont, ten minutes before 
two, after the meal that divides the day; a large 
bell mis with its powerful note the neighbourhood 
of the arsenal, summoning to work. Artisans of 
ail âges then besiege the three entrance gâtes, one 
of which is at the other end of Woolwich, while 
the other two open in the Plumstead-road. This 
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population with îts look of business, its serious 
air, and hands hardened by work, rushes into the 
establishment. To observe thèse artisans more 
closely, and enter the arsenal, a written permission 
from the War-office is required, and twice a week, 
on Tuesday and Friday, visitors flock in. What 
strikes you most, on first entering, is a character of 
grandeur and immensity in the labour ; at least a 
day is needed to visit attentively thèse two 
hundred and sixty acres of ground, covered by 
gigantic workshops, docks, and every variety of 
industry. To avoid confusion, I will divide this 
Babel into three distinct departments : the royal* 
gun factory, under the orders of Colonel Wilmot ; 
the royal carriage department, where carriages 
and turabrils are made, at the head of which is 
Colonel Tulloch ; and, lastly, the royal laboratory 
department, where the munitions of war are pre- 
pared, and directed by Colonel Boxer. 

Formerly one of the marvels of the arsenal was 
the gun foundry, built by Vanbrugh, and which; 
surmounted by a species of belfry, stands on the 
left at some distance from the principal entrance; 
I said formerly, for in the présent era of progress, 
casting guns almost belongs to ancient history. 
Two years ago I witnessed this sight, one of the 
most startling industry has to offer; in one of 
thèse fumaces, capable, as I heard, of containing 
eighteen tons of métal, the bronze could be heard 
seething with a hoarse roar, resembUng that of 
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the sea in wrath. It was a solemn moment 
when the tap was tomed of the vessel in which 
the melted métal was growling; the liquid and 
dazzlingly white mass mshed like a stream of 
aSlver into a sort of pit, where it fiUed the gon 
and howitzer moulds, leaving everywhere on its 
passage marks of incandesœnoe. At the sight ot 
thèse fiery finies, I was no longer surprised that 
Milton placed the cradle of artilleiy in Hades. 
Within the monlds, which grew red-hot, and over 
the surface of which an angry flame played, the 
captive métal assumed the form intended to be 
given it ; and it took t wo days ère the new-bom 
grew cold enough for a man's hand to be applied 
to it. The moulds were them broken, and the 
gun or howitzer jsent to other divisions of the 
arsenal, where the "dead-head" was removed. 
Three-quarters of an honr sufficed to reduce the 
gun to the shape it was to assume, and it then 
passed through the hands of other workmen, and, 
if I may use the expression, of other engines. At 
about one hundred yards firom the entrance gate^ 
you were introduced into a workshop where a 
certain number of yellow and round bodies were 
slowly revolving on their axis^ thèse were guns 
in various stages of development. When their 
extemal toilet was completed (which took two 
days) they were bored ; six-and-thirty hours later 
pièce of artillery was ready for service, but it 
had to imdergo severe trials. About twenty 
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artisans and boys could run in the foundry twelve 
to eighteen pièces a week, and with themaobinery 
the arsenal had at its disposai, tliirty-three of thèse 
weapons could be finished in the same period. 

At the présent day, gan«castmg has lost mu(di 
of its importance ; the fumaces are extinguished, 
and a dead silence has succeeded the tempest of 
bronze, for since Sir W. Armstrong's diecovery, 
cannôn are no longer cast, but wrought ; we must, 
therefore, proceed to another department, the new 
gun factory, in order to foUow the progress of 
this branch of manufacture. Certain parts of the 
System are still shrouded in mystery, and the en- 
trance to some workshops is forbiddento strangen. 
Sir William, however, recently allowed, himself^ 
that his invention was no longer a secret, and the 
history of the gun is now so well known, that we 
need only dwell on it shortly. Mr. Armstrong- 
began his experiments with the new rifled guns in 
18l54; his first cannon, ûnished in the spring of 
the next year, thou^ constructed on the same 
principles as those he now foUows, did not give 
satisfactory results xm trial, and more than ohœ 
:the inventor had to xecognise what an enormoœ 
distance séparâtes theory from practice. He re- 
quired three years to surmount the résistance and 
'jdifl&culties (çposed to him by the manufacture of 
a rebeUious ^and complicated axnu In the middie 
-of summer hB onade his experiments on the sea- 
idsore, between three and six ^.m., the only me- 
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ment of the day when the beach was deserted. 
Doubtless, through respect for the quiet bathers, 
whose slmnbers he disturbed, Mr. Armstrong 
next transported bis head-quarters to the marshes 
and flats of Allenheads, where the only risk was 
that sheep or grouse might be struck by the pro- 
jectiles, or aroused by the explosions. After three 
years of struggling, trials, and progress, the dis- 
covery at length appeared to hâve attained some 
degree of development, and Mr. Armstrong con* 
structed, at his own expense and responsibility, 
some guns after the new System. In 1859, a 
committee was appointed to examine generally into 
the invention of rifled ordnance : for five months 
the committee witnessed experiments, the resuit 
of which is known, and it is enough for me to say 
that the success obtained with Armstrong's gun 
bordered on the marvellous. Since that period, 
this arm has made further progress both in range 
and accuracy; at a distance of six hundred yards, 
an object of so small dimensions as the mouth of 
an enemy's gun may be struck almost at each 
round. At three thousand yards, a target of nine 
square feet, which at that distance only appeared 
like a dot in the blue sky, was hit in calm weather 
four times out of ten rounds. The English go- 
vemment rewarded Mr. Armstrong's discovery 
by knight ing him and giving him an annual salary 
-oÇi^i^^^Hllisand pounds as engineer. At Wool- 

where he does not live, but of which 
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he is one of the directors, Sir William has a vast 
department for the formation of his guns, which 
are intended to supersede the old ordnance of the 
English army. By the end of 1860, it was estî- 
mated that the artillery would hâve received a 
reinforœment of one thousand pièces on the new 
System. 

The Armstrong gun is made entirely of wrought 
iron : it is composed of separate pièces of an 
average size, which are welded, as it were, one by 
one, for, according to the inventor's expression, 
his is a built-up gun. This System, it is said, en- 
sures the weapon a high degree of strength and 
solidity; and we can understand that, to mani- 
pulate the iron and render it docile, engines and 
tools of extrême power are required. One of the^ 
objects that arrest the eye in the new workshops 
is a monstrous hammer: the face and handle o£ 
this hammer weigh four tons, and I lea^e my 
readers to conjecture the blows it deals, which 
can be rendered faster or slower at will. At onô 
moment it falls with a solemn gravity befitting 
such a mass, at another it deals two or three 
hundred crushing blows a minute: its précision 
and perfect command are only equalled by its 
size. By tums délicate or rough, it can as easily 
crush a mass of red-hot iron with prodigious vio- 
lence, as deftly crack a nut. The other machinery 
by means of which the varions parts of the rifled 
cannon are welded, twisted, roUed and fastened 
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together, are no less remarkable, and this métal, 
iplùcli lia» the réputation of being harsh, allows 
îàsàS to be eut, filed, and planed with unequalled 
^béixtf by the steel which is animated by the 
KmflQg force of steam. The shreds of iron are 
detacbed firom the block just like apple-peel 
pared off with a knife. When the fragments 
«r^ trelded, the Armstrong gun represents a roU 
of massive iron^ which is bored, like other guns, 
by a perforating implement, which pltmges and 
adrances in the body* of its victim like the beak 
of a vnlture. The tube is then covered on the 
upper part with iron bands successively growing . 
wider. I saw in the workshops an Armstrong gun 
neaorly finished : the shape is not very élégant, 
and artistrcally I greatly prefer our old bronze 
guns to it; but beauty is not required in this 
case, and ail demanded of an arm in our positive 
âge is' to kill the greatest number of men. It is 
easy to perceive at the first glanée that this gun 
constitutes a notable progress on the old artillery. 
In one of the streets of the Armstrong depart- 
ment, the projectiles of the new guns are piled 
up against the walls of the workshops. Accord- 
ing to our classical notions, it is difficult to con- 
ceive a cannon-ball that is not round: nothing, 
however, can be less round than those of the new 
System ; they are cônes of the size of a sugar-loaf, 
with a short bottle neck, and are made of cast- 
j|l^*Bfc|iily coated with lead ; they may be em- 
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ployed eithex as aolid shot, or shell, Their ré- 
sistance is so great that thèse ixùssiles hâve gone 
through a mass of oak nine feet thick without 
breaking. Wheû employed aa shells, the same 
projectiles scatter into fortyHoine pièces, of régulai: 
shape, and a hundred of indefinite forms ; the ex- 
plosion takes place at. wiUy sometimes whea- they 
near the object, at others when they corne in col* 
lision with it. Gifted witk a species of intelli- 
gence, owing to the arrangement of the meaoâ 
of percussion, they know, if I may venture to use 
the expression, when they axe in a fiiend's or an 
enemy's country. In the former case, they rer 
strain their d^adly fury so well that they may be 
hurled oa the roof of a house without bursting; 
in the second ease^ they are so susceptible and 
malevolent,. that the: sli^test coniîact makes them 
pour forth fire and flame. Matters can also. ba SQ 
arranged that the shell may burst and scatter on 
leaving the gon's. mouth. In the latter case, the 
pièces of the projectile spread in a fan of fire and 
play the part of eanister. In an experiaoent made 
before the Duke of Cambridge, two targets, nine 
feet in width, wexeplacedone thousand fivehundred 
yards from the gun : seven shells were fired at 
them, the two targets were struck in five: hundred 
and eighty plac^, and that with such force that 
one of the: targets, though three inches thick, was 
pierced through and through. Similar resuLts 
hâve been obtained, some at much greater dis- 
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tsgaces, and we can thus form an idea of the gaps 
sucli discharges would make in the ranks of an 
enemy's army. 

At first, Sir W. Armstrong only made guns of 
small or moderate calibre : now he is turning ont 
seventy and even one hundred-pounders. At the 
arsenal you can see pyramids of monstrous iron 
rolls piled up outside the workshops, and intended 
to form the chambers of thèse new guns. One 
of them was tried during the winter at East- 
boume, where stands, or I should say stood, a 
martello tower, considered very strong, and 
which, being regarded as useless, was employed 
as the mark for thèse experiments in anima vili. 
The Duke of Cambridge went to the spot at the 
head of a numerous and brilliant staff. The prin- 
cipal object of attack was the face of the tower 
looking on the sea; it was a mass of brickwork 
and masonry, nine feet in thickness. Forty. seventy, 
and hundred-pounder guns commenced the fire 
at a distance of about one thousand yards ; and 
shot on shot, shell on shell, hurtled against the 
old tower, which offered, I am bound to say, a 
valiant résistance. Soon, however, the shells piti- 
lessly attacked this sturdy building: the portion 
supporting the roof was carried away by the 
tempest of fire, and crevices resembling the gaping 
môuth of a wounded giant opened along the line 
of parapet. Neither stones clamped to stones by 
iron, nor blocks cemented to blocks, could défend 
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this portion of the wall, which fell down in lumps 
like a wall of planks. The parapet once destroyed, 
the tower itself, or at least the face fronting the 
sea, was so battered and injured that it could no 
longer serve as a shelter. A breach of about 
fifteen feet wide by seven high offered the gloomy 
and yawning appearance of a vault growing nar- 
rower as it ran into the building. This ruin, which 
appealed for mercy, was spared, and the resuit of 
the day was to confirm more fuUy than ever the 
confidence of the English in the power of the 
new rifled guns and projectiles, which tear asunder 
stones and bricks Uke pasteboard. In their eyes, 
this old shattered tower stands over the sea like 
a witness of the destructive character any Euro- 
pean war will in future assume. 

Praised by some enthusiastically, criticised by 
others with référencé to its complicated nature 
and the expense of its manufacture, the Armstrong 
gun has already a rival in the Whitworth. The 
latter has not yet found its way to Woolwich 
Arsenal, and is still in the period of doubt and 
trial. Some of the experiments, however, hâve 
been so successful, that professional men do not 
hesitate to place it, in certain respects, above 
the other rifled gun. I must not prejudge the 
question, which wiU soon be dedded by an artil- 
lery committee. Mr. Whitworth, whose factory 
I visited a year ago at Manchester, is celebrated 
already for other inventions : a son of the work- 
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&hop, te haa not those brilliant qualities which 
distinguish Sir W. Armstrong as a maa of the 
world and speaker: but, after ail, ii is the weapoû 
whicb must hâve the: word hère, and not the 
inventor. I will only mention one experiment, 
which toot: place in the month of June last, in the 
présence of the Duke of Somerset and the Lords 
of the Admiralty, at the mouth of the Thames. It 
was a very unfavourable day for trying a gun : 
the thunder, lightning, hail, rain, and wind raged 
ovex the sea^ whose waves broke short and 
agitated. Loaded on board the Carnation^ the 
Whitworth gun waa pointed at the iron-eased 
sides of the Trustj^ steam-battery. The first. 
round was fired at a distance of two hun- 
dred yards; so soon as the powder^moke had 
dispersed, it was seen that the projectile had 
pierced the iron and was buried in the oak-casing 
of the vessel. The second shot was even more 
successful; the flat-headed projectile this time 
forced its way through the iron, wood, and ail the 
other means of résistance, and rolled madly on 
the deck. The gun was fired five times, and with 
the exception of one round which passed over the 
bulwarks, the iron pierced the iron, in addition co- 
vering the deck with splinters of métal and wood, 
which, in the case of an action, would hâve 
hurled terror and death around. This resuit 
was greeted with a species of surprise mingled 
enthusiasm: the cannon-ball whose effect 
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against floating-batteries had been doubted, had 
regained ail its value as a destructive agent. It 
was now proved that there is no veseel of war 
invulnérable^ since tbe life of man was no longer 
in safety behind a shelter offour inches and a half 
of iron. The conclusion arrived at by the Lords 
of the Admiralty was, in &ct, that other and more 
energetic means of defence must be devised. At 
a period when no longer men but vessels are co- 
vered with an iron coat of mail, this armour itself 
muet be protected by a new system of construc* 
tion against the effects of the Whitworth gun. 
If I am correctly informed, however, the artillery 
committee is- not Êivourable to the gun, though 
it is possible that, by fresh thoi^ht, Mr. Whit- 
worth, who is a man of fortune and energy, may 
free his cazmon. from the defects uiged against it. 
On the other hand, the wish of the artiHery officers 
whom I hâve consulted is, that a. third inventor 
may appear, ftkilfai enough to combine the advan- 
tages of the Armstrong and Whitworth guna, and 
simplify both. After aU, the. field. is open, and^ 
the State ^ares no sacrifice to favour the amélio- 
rations that rdate to ordnance. Since 1852, pri* 
vàte persons hâve; been paid the large amount cf 
72,769Z. fer artillery experiments^ 

But it is. not sufficient to cast or build up fîeld- 
pieces; they must be mounted. This second part 
of the task falls in the arsenal upon the royal 
carriage deportment, where, besides gunrcarriages, 
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tumbiils and ambulance carts are made. Imagine 
a suite of workshops as large as churches, with a 
multitude of machines : hère iron is no longer the 
flufferer, but wood. One of the forces of this dç- 
partment résides in the saw-mills; you find them 
of every shape and size, from the steel ribbon that 
exécutes the most délicate work and cuts wood like 
lace, up to the circular-saws whose pointed, bent, 
and terrible teeth saw asunder the trunk of a tree 
with groans of rage. One of thèse saws' speciaUy 
deserves our attention: a few steps had carried me 
to a plank platform resembling the empty stage of 
a théâtre, where my guide made me a sign to wait, 
and whispered, " She is coming." Who is she ? 
In answer, an enormous log was thrown along the 
stage : a man tumed an instrument, and I saw a 
Steel dise émerge from a groove in the floor, armed 
with a cirde of teeth, displayed one after the other 
as the dise emerged from the ground. This métal 
wheel advanced, leaped on the log, walked straight 
through it without halting, and then, its work 
being completed, it retumed remorselessly to its 
den, like a monster which has devoured its prey. 
When the saw disappeared, I asked leave to visit 
the case in which it lay hidden : I went down a 
deep staircase, where I saw in the gloom this shark- 
toothed thing, still warm with the results of its 
massacre, and which even when calm seemed ani- 
mated by a feeling of hatred. 

This collection of machines has something start* 
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ling and wonderful about it. At first sight, man 
feels humiliated before thèse créations of industry, 
whose superior strength insults his weakness ; like 
the alchemist in the German poem, he trembles 
before the beings of steel end bronze, to which he 
has, as it were, given life; but as, after ail, thèse 
monsters toil under his hand, he soon sees in them 
only the anxiliaries and conquests of his genius. 
A trait of the English character îs, moreover, the 
love of the English artisans for the machines ; they 
speàk of them as the Arab does of his horse, with 
a species of pride and admiration. With what 
délicate attention, with what maternai coquetry 
do they perform the toilet of thèse saws, and 
those other living tools, whose teeth leave a deep 
mark on ail they attack. One of them, from 
whom a steam plane had carried off two fingers, 
said to me, with a flattering look at the machine: 
" It is ill-tempered at times, but it must be par- 
doned, for it is so beautifull" Motion is pro- 
duced hère without the aid of man; I do not 
mean merely the mechanical motion, but also 
certain actions which seem to imply a will. I 
saw, for instance, pièces of wood pass from one 
workman to another along travelling bands of 
leather. As this department of the arsenal chiefly 
has to do with carriages and limbers, a portion 
of the machinery is naturally employed to make 
wheels, which are tumed out by thousands. In 
this séries of works, we shall find matter subduing 
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together, are no less remarkable, and this métal, 
which haa the réputation of being liarsh, allows ^ 
itself to be eut, filed, and planed with unequalled 
diociiity by the steel which is animated by the 
living^ force of steam. The shreds of iron are 
detached from the block just like apple-peel 
pared ofF with a knife. When the fragments 
are "welded, the Armstrong gun represents a roU 
of massive iron^ which is bored, like other guns, 
by a perforating implement, which plunges and 
ad*vHnces in the body of its victim like the beak 
o£ a vulture. The tube is then covered on the 
upper part with iron bands successively growing , 
wider. I saw in the workshops an Armstrong gun 
nearly finished : the shape is not very élégant, 
and artistrcally I greatly prefer our old bronze 
guns to it; but beauty is not required in this 
case, and ail demanded of an arm in our positive 
âge is' to kill the greatest number of men. It is 
easy to perceive at the first glance that this gun 
constitutes a notable progress on the old artillery. 
In one of the streets of the Armstrong depart- 
ment, the projectiles of the new guns are piled 
up against the walls of the workshops. Accord- 
ing to our classical notions, it is difficult to con- 
ceive a cannon-ball that is not round: nothing, 
however, can be less round than those of the new 
System ; they are cônes of the size of a sugar-loaf, 
with a short bottle neck, and are made of cast- 
iron slightly coated with lead ; they may be em- 
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ployed either as aolid shot, or shell. Their ré- 
sistance is 80 great that thèse missiles hâve gone 
through a mass of oak nine feet thick withoufe 
breaking. Whea employed aa shells, the same 
projectiles scatter into fortynaine pièces of regular 
shape, and a hnndred of indefinite fonns ; the ex- 
plosion takes place at. willy sometimes whea- they 
near the object, at others when they corne in col- 
lision with it. Gifted with a species of intelli- 
gence, owing to the airangement of the means 
of percussioii, they know, if I may venture to use 
the expression, when they are in a ftiend's or an 
enemy's coimtry. In the formfir case, they rer 
strain their d^adly fiiry so well that they may be 
hurled oa the roof of a house without bursting; 
in the second case, they are so susceptible and 
malevolent,. that the sli^test conjbact makes them 
pour forth fire and flame. Matters can also. be SQ 
arranged that the shell may burst and sçatter on 
leaving the gun's. mouth. In the latter case, the 
pièces of the projectile spread in a fan of fire and 
play the part of eanister. In an experiment made 
before the Duke of Cambridge, two targets, nine 
feet in width, wereplacedone thousand ûvehujadred 
yards from the gun : seven shells were fired at 
them, the two targets were struck in five himdxed 
and eighty places, and that with such force that 
one of the: targets, though three inches thick, was 
pierced thiough and through. Similar results 
hâve been obtained, some at much greater dis- 
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tances, and we can thus form an idea of the gaps 
such dischaiges would make in the ranks of an 
enemy's army. 

At first, Sir W. Armstrong only made guns of 
small or moderate calibre : now he is turning out 
seventy and even one hundred-pounders. At the 
arsenal you can see pyramids of monstrous iron 
rolls piled up outside the workshops, and intended 
to form the chambers of thèse new guns. One 
of them was tried durîng the winter at East- 
boume, where stands, or I should say stood, a 
martello tower, considered very strong, and 
which, bâng regarded as useless, was employed 
as the mark for thèse experiments ifi (mima vili. 
The Duke of Cambridge went to the spot at the 
head of a numerous and brilliant staff. The prin- 
cipal object of attack was the face of the tower 
looking on the sea : it was a mass of brickwork 
and masonry, nine feet in thickness. Forty, seventy, 
and hundred-pounder guns commenced the fire 
at a distance of about one thousand yards ; and 
shot on shot, shell on shell, hurtled against the 
old tower, which offered, I am bound to say, a 
valiant résistance. Soon, however, the shells piti- 
lessly attacked this sturdy building: the portion 
supporting the roof was carried away by the 
tempest of fire, and crevices resembling the gaping 
môuth of a wounded giant opened along the line 
of parapet. Neither stones clamped to stones by 
iron, nor blocks cemented to blocks, could défend 
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this portion of the wall, which fell down in lumps 
like a wall of planks. The parapet once destroyed, 
the tower itself, or at least the face fronting the 
sea, was so battered and injured that it could no 
longer serve as a shelter. A breach of about 
fifteen feet wide by seven high offered the gloomy 
and yawning appearance of a vault growing nar- 
roweras it ran into the building, This ruin, which 
appealed for mercy, was spared, and the resuit of 
the day was to confirm more fuUy than ever the 
confidence of the English in the power of the 
new rifled guns and projectiles, which tear asunder 
stones and bricks like pasteboard. In their eyes, 
this old shattered tower stands over the sea like 
a witness of the destructive character any Euro- 
pean war will in future assume. 

Praised by some enthusiastically, criticised by 
others with référencé to its complicated nature 
and the expense of its manufacture, the Armstrong 
gun has already a rival in the Whitworth. The 
latter has not yet found its way to Woolwich 
Arsenal, and is still in the period of doubt and 
trial. Some of the experiments, however, hâve 
been so successful, that professional men do not 
hesitate to place it, in certain respects, above 
the other rifled gun. I must not prejudge the 
question, which will soon be dedded by an artil- 
lery committee. Mr. Whitworth, whose factory 
I visited a year ago at Manchester, is celebrated 
already for other inventions : a son of the work- 
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shop, ie haa not. tbose brilliant qualities which 
distinguisH Sir W^ Annstrong as a man of the 
world and speaker: but, after ail, ijb is the weapon 
whicb must hâve the word hère, and not the 
inventer. I will only mention one experiment, 
which took: place in the month of June last, in the 
présence of the Duke of Somerset and the Lords 
of the Admiralty^ at the mouth of the Thames. It 
was a very unfavourable day for trying a gun: 
tiie thunder, lightning, hail, rain, and wind raged 
over the sea^ whose waves broke short, and 
agitated. Loaded. on board the Caarnation^ the 
Whitworth gun waa pointed at the îron-eased 
âdes of the Trmty^ steam-battery.. The first. 
round was fired at a distance of two hun- 
dred yards; so soon as the powdeor-smoke had 
dispersed, it was seen that the projectile had 
pierced the iron and was buried in the oak-casing 
of the vessel. The second shot was even more 
successful; the flat-headed projectile this time 
forced its way through the iron, wood, and ail the 
other means of résistance, and rolled madly on 
the deck. The gun was fired five times, and with 
the exception of one round which passed over the 
bulwarks, the iron pierced the iron, in addition co- 
vering the deck with splinters of métal and wood, 
which, in the case of an action, would hâve 
hurled terror and death around. This resuit 
was greeted with a species of surprise mingled 
with enthusiasm: the cannon-ball whose effect 
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against floating-batteries had been doubted, had 
regaiiied alL its value as a destructive agent It 
was now proved that there is no vessel of war 
invulnérable^ since the life of man was no longer 
in safety behind a shelter of four inches and a half 
of iron. The conclusion arrived at by the Lords 
of the Admiralty was, in hct, that other and more 
energetic means of defence must be devised. At 
a penod when no longer men but vessels are co- 
vered with an iron coat of mail, this armour itself 
must be protected by a new System of construc- 
tion against the e&cts of the Whitworth gun. 
If I am correctly informed, however, the artillery 
committee is not fsivourable to the gun, though 
it is possible that, by fresh thought, Mr. Whit- 
worth, who is a man of fortune and enei^, may 
free his caxmon. from the defects urged against it«. 
On the other hand, the wish of the artiHery officers 
whom I hâve consulted is, that a. third inventor 
may appear, akilfiil enough to combine the advan- 
tages of the Armstrong and Whitworth guns, and 
âmplify both. After ail, the. field is open, and 
the State i^ares no sacrifice to favour the ameho- 
rations that rdate to ordnance. Since 1852, pri* 
vàte persons hâve, been paid the large amount of 
72,769/.. foc artillay experiments. 

But it ianot sufficient to cast or build up field- 
pièces; thsf must be mounted. This second part 
of the task falls in the arsenal upon the royal 
carriage deptitment, where, besid£» gun-carriages, 
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One of thèse Baws' spedaUy 
fiit^uûvw: a few steps had cariied me 
tj\Hiu resembling the empty stage of 
: :uv giùde made me a âgn to wait, 
'Shc is coming." Who is ehe? 
^ cuorraous log was thrown along the 
i (urued an instrument, and I eaw a 
I,' vUMM^^v ùx>m a groove in the floor, armed 
^<jÀîit .* vtfvl*> "Ji' teeth, displayed one after the other 
,1(^1^ >iMC tHa«ged from the ground. This métal 
\^vl ;«Jtv«acod, leaped on the Ic^, walked straight 
h^vu^^ it vrithout halting, and then, its work 
l)Kjtt^ ggwj^loted, it retumed remorselessly to its 
sjl^ Uk,o M uonster which has devoured its prej. 
Vih«AU *lw iftw disappeared, I asked leave to visit 
lht> «MM in which it lay hidden: I went down a 
4Jkw|> «ttutcase, where I saw in the gloom thb shark- 
wUÎmm,) thing, still warm with tbe results of its 
UMMOrOi and which even wben calm seemed ani- 
VMWd by a feeling of hatred. 
This collection of machines has something start- 
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ling and wonderful about it. At first sight, man 
feels hmniliated before thèse créations of îndustry, 
whose superior strength insxilts his weakness ; like 
the alchemist in the German poem, he trembles 
before the beings of steel -and bronze, to which he 
has, as it were, given life; but as, after ail, thèse 
monsters toil under his hand, he soon sees in them 
only the anxiliaries and conquests of his genius. 
A trait of the English character is, moreover, the 
love of the English artisans for the machines ; they 
speak of them as the Arab does of his horse, with 
a species of pride and admiration, With what 
délicate attention, with what maternai coquetry 
do they perform the toilet of thèse saws, and 
those other living tools, whose teeth leave a deep 
mark on ail they attack, One of them, from 
whom a steam plane had carried off two fingers, 
said to me, with a flattering look at the machine : 
" It is ill-tempered at times, but it must be par- 
doned, for it is so beautifull" Motion is pro- 
duced hère without the aid of man; I do not 
mean merely the mechanical motion, but also 
certain actions which seem to imply a will. I 
saw, for instance, pièces of wood pass fix)m one 
workman to another along travelling bands of 
leather. As this department of the arsenal chiefly 
has to do with carriages and limbers, a portion 
of the machinery is naturally employed to make 
wheels, which are tumed out by thousands. In 
this séries of works, we shall find matter subduing 
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v»KxH|!ii V <4»K sij|«kie«li.«»fpii>md other metals 
^ j|l^ ^ >S#^ rxniiHHWKI tjbtt itod£ When the 
^«^^^^^"^"^ Um >illta«l ne made, they hâve 
4i( V ^>«4ilfri î^^lS^^ wd tins is effected by an 
iJlMLiilt'i^tfi ^i'^fÀ ^ ^ tstanishing 'mecbanical 
y^^^^^ \qiM, ^tMMt w if stuimed by the sight 
^ ^lik ^>Nttk JMNWi <>t blocks which advance to 
I'lHm'!i ^ 4MW^^ pièces; iihe "wood groans 
^lihiw; (te^ gtW i W MkB women scpieezed in a 
iMtifK^K. ^MA iW ^^rraiit insists^ and does not loose 
\^^{|ft]i ^ ijk W^ given the victim a oharacter ot 

"^l^ tkwd division of the arsenal^ the royal 
llJJWlP'rt^i is de¥Oted to iihe prapaxation of ail 
ifei^ l^^vjwtiles now employed in war. There is no 
^AM^^IV I believe, who is not struck and plunged 
^M^ A ^oort of dumb jstupefaction on entering the 
^V^( g^k^ of the laboratory . As far as his eye can 
^VMv^ ubove, below, around him, he sees nought 
|^^| m^i» he hears nothing but the noise of iron, he 
sv4\)y Uroams of iron and steeL Dazzled, stunned, he 
Mioves himself transported to a world where in- 
mùiuato nature acts and does the 'vv'ork of a million 
lurms* There are certainly in this room six to seven 
Uuiidred workmen, but if they represent intelli- 
ganoe, they are not the strength, which résides in 
the machinery; and there are no workshops in 
the world where such a collection of automatic 
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instruments can be found. The laboratory is an 
immense building, whose iron carcase is covered 
at regular distances by a roof of wood and glaas. 
The thousands of revolving wheels, the bands of 
leather transmitting life to the cylinders, the mo- 
tion of bands and machines, the variety of the 
productions which seem bom as if by magie, ail 
exalt and sadden the spectator at the same mo- 
ment ; for has he not before him the progress of 
science and industry applied to the art of exter- 
minating humanity ? But as, aâer ail, war may 
break out at certain moments of iistory in the 
interest of civilisation, we cannot blâme thoae 
peoples which employ the leisure of peace to per- 
fect the material on which the &te of armies &b- 
quently dépends. 

The projectiles and munitions of war prepaisd 
at Woolwioh are also manufactured in the otbeo: 
States of Europe, hence I will not dweU on them; 
I am only desirous to give an idea of the mecha- 
nical power inhérent in the Enghsh .arsenaL 
When reflecting on fertility of production wedded 
to perfection of work, I cannot pass indiflferently 
by the collection of machines that make Minié 
bullets. Each of thèse self-actii^ machines cutB 
seven thousand bullets an hour, and as there mB 
four of them, they tum out 300,000 bullets ji 
day ; but os such artisans hâve no occasion .&xr 
rest, the production may be doubled by letting 
.them w0rk through the aight. The lead destined 
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for bullets enters in a boiling condition a species 
of hydraulic pump, or çylinder presser, whenôe it 
émergea in the solid sbape of a rope. Tbis leaden 
cord runs round a pulley fastened to the machine, 
which, by the aid of two iron fingers, seizes at 
each movement a pièce of the cord, which falls, 
eut and modelled, into a box. Four workmen, 
with a great outlay of combustible matter to keep 
the lead in a liquid state^ cannot make more than 
six hundred bullets a day, that is to say, a thou- 
sand less than each machine tums out in an hour. 
An English friend of mine, a great statistician, 
calculated that, during the ten minutes we 'spent 
in front of one of thèse machines, the death of a 
dozen men would hâve been settled in war, and 
he only counted one bullet as mortal in five hun- 
dred! The same activity, with even more pré- 
cision and delicacy, is found in another group 
of instruments, those which eut caps. Animated 
by a species of appetite for copper, thèse machines 
greedily champ the thin plates of copper handed 
to them, and tear them with incredible eagerness ; 
not satisfied with cutting, they give a perfect 
shape to the morsel they hâve carried oflf. One 
of thèse machines (bearing the name of the in- 
venter, John Abraham), small, but endowed with 
extraordinary energy, makes by itself fourteen 
hundred caps a minute, or more than a million a 
day. 

The cartridges, or at least the coarse paper em- 
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ployed for their case, is also manufactured by au 
ingenious process. In the paper manufactory 
there is a woodeu instrument armed with fingers, 
each of thèse being gloved, so to speak, with felt 
The implement is plunged into the pans, wheu 
the paper pastes round the glove, thus assuming a 
circular shape, with an opening left at one of the 
ends to receive the powder. The cartridge made; 
ail that is lefl is to fill it, and that is done by chil- 
dren. I found myself in a room resembling a 
school, in which five hundred lads, from ten to 
twelve years of âge, were seated on benches along 
immense tables. In brder to stimulate the zeal 
and activity of thèse children, the number of 
cartridges he fiUed during the past week is placed 
before each little workman. Although this branch 
of manual labour possesses none of the marvel of 
the machines, it interests the novelist; for ail 
thèse young and busy hands are partially removed 
from the temptations *of want. There are no 
ficourges without some compensation: if war 
makes widows and orphans, it, at any rate, pro- 
vides labour for lads, who, without it, would 
probably seek on the highway the bitter bread 
of charity. * 

There is in the arsenal a retired spot, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the works by a canal 
communicating with the Thames, surrounded by 
trees, and isolated from ail buildings by commons 
covered with scanty verdure: hère silence dwells; 
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^HW»CTi on the wvîUi, the whi^^mg of the j^fli^ 
flluÉM^ ihe étak pfijxm agamst iron, with which 
tibf^ Wtor 18 etuimed m the wori^Bliopsh-it îs t}ie 
tMrt liban^toiy. The wQrkm^p. «dmitted intq 
ikm buiUiiig doff tbisir evf^ry-day plothes, whiolj 
they hang HP in a dreswigTroam, an4 put qn t)ie 
î* ii^ety dresa of th0 Ww Departroept/' TJie few 
•tnuigeni allowed accees to thisse forbiddpu spot§ 
kaye their boot« at the entrance ma put on 
leather slippere. Thèse précautions and the style 
pf the buÛdiugs warn us that we are at the headr 
quarterâ of danger; fix>m this place come thi^ 
rockets, whioh hâve been the object of ptudy 
and improvemœts ever nnce the Crmean w^, 
vhere, howeyer, they were «o succeasfati th^t ail 
the Christian governments (I thereforo pxcept 
Turkey) hâve tried to penetrate the secret pf the 
English manufacture. Shells hâve equally ap« 
pealed to the sMll of British engineers in late 
times, both to fiz the moment of explosion as 
well as to fiU them with a formidable materiaL 
The history of thèse projectiles is curious to fol- 
low, from the moment when they leave the phell 
foundry up to that when they are pierced and 
chargea, by mecbanical means, with aU the destruc- 
tive luxury which the geniuQ of war has invented. 
Tou see men, black as démons, carrying the liquid 
métal in buckets, which they pour like water into 
the moulds: the sheU then passes from hand to 
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hand, from maclune to machine, untiU it haq re. 
ceiv^d and hidden within it the mystery of deatli^ 
whiqli will be revealed by the moutb of t^Q 
howitzer. Tbey aro of ail si^es and of difiBsren^ 
patterns, but the most terrible shell, and one p6< 
culiar to Woolwich Arsenal, is the diaphragm 
shrapnel, improved by Colonel Boxer: on tha 
battle-field it bursts at the desired moment, and 
produoes in the enemy's ranks, as an old English 
Boldier told me, thé e&ct of a eharge of small 
shot in a oovey of partridges* Some of the prêt 
parationQ for the shells are kept seoret : with tho 
informatiott and means of analyais science now 
poBsesses, I bave no great faith in the duration of 
war aroana; but X should be more inclined td 
believe that the secret, if secret there be, consists 
chiefly in the skill of the workmen, which défies 
the rivalry of foreign hands. Once they hâve 
emerged fi:om the laboratory, the messengers of 
death-r-s)iells, rockets, and other inflammable 
projectiles-TTT-are placed in covered gondolarshaped 
barges, which convey them to the magazines. 
The sight of thèse beats on the gloomy and 
sleepy water of the canal has something schtow^ 
M about it. 

Such is the gênerai aspect of Woolwich Arsenal. 
I pass in silei^ce over many otha* branches oi 
labour, which, for ail that, occupy a considérable 
space. What most strikes the visiter, is the life 
and movement that buzz in this great hive, where 
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iron, bronze, and the chemical compositions the 
art of war employs are distilled. The transports 
either take place on paved ways, or on trams, by 
means of horses and large mules brougfat back 
from the Cnmea. Nothing can equal the obsti- 
nacy of the latter animais, save their strength and 
zeal: they are led by artillerymen, who assert 
that the ordinary mules are docile and tractable 
brutes by the side of thèse. It is curions to see 
the arsenal workmen handling and stacking the 
balls, those apples which fall from the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, according to the 
expression of a workman. On seeing them so 
piled up by thousands, you would say that Great 
Britain could stand a siège against the whole of 
Europe. In the last war, ten thousand five hun« 
dred shells issued from the machines in twenty- 
four hours. 

Woolwich Arsenal, in ordinary times, employs 
from ten to twelve thousand workmen, and ac- 
cording to the habit of ail English factories, they 
are paid at the end of each week. The paying is 
also a scène by no means déficient in interest, for 
so extensive an affair demands a mechanism dis** 
tinguished by order and speed : owing to thé 
great number of workmen, the paying wages 
begins on Friday at one o'clock, and ends on 
Saturday at two in the aflemoon. AU the mea 
coUect in their turn — that is to say, by a séries of 
letters and numbers-— before a wooden office stand- 
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îng în the middle of a yard, called the ticket- 
office. As soon as the number of the séries is 
aimounced, the men form in a line, and enter the 
office one after the other, where they show a 
ticket, delivered to them the previous day by the 
foreman. Their money is ail ready, and deposited 
on a sort of tray with the number over it : a derk 
calls the number, while another takes up the 
money and hands it to each man as he passes. 
It is impossible to foUow without interest the 
application of so simple and expéditions a System, 
especially when we reflect on the great diver- 
sity of the wages. Youths receive from four 
shillings to eleven shillings and eightpence per 
week; the men, from fourteen shillings to two 
guineas, with the exception of the foremen, who 
eam a larger sum — ^three and four pounds. The 
government spares no sacrifices, and offers cer- 
tain advantages to secure the best hands. After 
three years' service, the arsenal workmen are 
paid during one month of illness ; and if they 
receive a wound while working in the shops, 
their pay goes on till they return to work. 
If they lose a limb in the service of the establish- 
ment, they are never discharged, save in the ex- 
trême case of ill-conduct. After twenty years, 
the workmen who hâve not left the arsenal hâve 
a claim to a pension. Thèse pecuniary advan- 
tages are not the only ones the state offers : the 
directors of the arsenal, intelligent and large- 
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béartéd men, hâve paid attention to tbe moral 
well-being 6f the workmen. There is a school at 
iriiich the yoonger firy (san sttidy eight hourd à 
Wéék, without lodng anjr of their wàgës, àHd 
somé of those who foUoir thèse dasôës hkté 
tûBAe remarkable progress in mathéttiatiosj ereti- 
iiig lectures are alsô givén haw atid thèâ im dif- 
férent subjects. The libraïy is opeû to til ihe 
workmen, and the labourers pay fourpeticc^^ the 
artisans sixpence, a month, for leaVe to takë bdoks 
home. The arsenal also provides work fbr gkls, 
vfhb receive àbovit twelte shillings A wëèk : ît * 
tÈLé.y bë little, but the establishment gives them a 
daily dinner ôf toup, méat, potatoes, aùd bteàdy 
for the sum of thifee - hal^encë. Thère îs a 
btitcher attached to thé arsenal e^réi^ly fbr thé 
poi^ose. A tragical eventj two or three yfears 
àgo, fumished a proof ôf the kindly sentinieïitd 
prerailing between the mâster and workmétt : bnè 
of the civil officers was thrown frora his horsé ând 
kîlled* I nevér saw a more royal funeràl ; I do 
nôt allnde to the pomp ttf the prôcessio*b, the 
gtins, or the panoply of militàry ttLomriîrig, but 
the ttue aôd profound émotion which wâs di^ 
played by the crowd that followed the heiÈPisè. 
A montiment has been erected in the humble 
PlumsÈèéd churchyard, with this inscription : 
" Ereéted by the voluBftary i&ubscriptions of thè 
workmen of the atsenal." 
Thèse workmen inhâbift cotte^es rottôd the 
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*- a Weekly retital of 
'- of the English 
' the pe- 
.iinblage 
.ig. Thé 
me of the 
iiaracter, had 
or the entire 
lun likes a home 
re are for each 
lilt of brick, two 
1 front garden, aûd a 
vegfetables are growh, 
iired. Plumstead and 
' measure grafted oïl the 
. lie village and town hâve 
j)ment of thèse two great 
Streets spring up daîly, as if 
ind housés — ^nearly ail on the 
iiig up from thé groutid tô hide 
s. On Satnrday, after tWo o'clock, 
spreadâ over the town : the work- 
lias receivêd his week's Wages and 
lialf-holiday, goes with hiâ wife and 
to lay ih the Sunday dinner. It iô no 
a market, iDùt a fair .* traders of èvèry de* 
ion, quacks who sell infallible powders to 
; every îlhiess, and coinîcal cheap jacks, ar- 
^fc the môb, which flôws ail along the streeti^. 
At midni^t b^ind the gtëat day of rest. Too 
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little Î8 known in France of the blessed influence 
which the observance of the Sunday (I am not 
looking at it from a religions point of view) exerts 
on the family life of the English workman. The 
man who has been absent firom home ail the week, 
finds himself on that day in his own kingdom, 
amid his wife and children, whom he likes to sec 
clean and tidily dressed. After a week of fatigue, 
he enjoys rest through his heart. One of the great 
principles of the Protestant religion is crescite et 
multipliccmiini^ and it is enough to look at the 
swarm of heads buzzing round the houses of 
Plumstead, to see how fuUy the Divine precept is 
observed in England by the working classes. The 
population of the arsenal is only distinguished 
from other factory hands by a character of ease 
and serenity. A superintendent, however, drew 
xny attention, with a certain degree of physiologi- 
cal tact, to the tacitum influence large workshops 
exercise on certain bodies of the state. Amid 
the deafening noise of the machines, which drown 
and defy the human voice, the mechanics end.by 
resigning themselves to silence, and gradually con- 
tract the habit. 

A question has been recently mooted: Is the 
arsenal really well placed at Woolwich ? When 
old Schalch pointed out to the English govern- 
ment the Warren as the most favourable site, he 
only had in view the présence of the Thames, the 
proxinûty of the Thames, and other topographical 
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advantâges. In his time it was right to dwell où 
such considérations, for Great Britain then con- 
sidered herself suffidently protected against inva- 
sion by her fleet, the sea, and the belt of rough 
coast bordered by shoals and storms. Now-a-days 
the conditions are changed: steam, introduced 
into the art of navigation, and other causes, hâve 
shaken the old confidence England placed in her 
maritime forces and her geographical position. 
In the event of war, a. rich dépôt of arms and 
ammunition like Woolwich Arsenal, would not fail 
to tempt the ardour and covetousness of an invad- 
ing army. Regarded firom this point of view, the 
situation of Woolwich ceases to be irreproachablè. 
Seated in Kent, and at a very inconsiderable dis- 
tance from the mouth of the Thames, that town 
may be easily attacked by the enemy. In that 
case, the loss of the immense resources, or even a 
simple suspension of the works, would entail con- 
séquences for the United Kingdom which the 
English do not regard without terror. To pre- 
vent such disastrous chances, it was proposed 
some months ago to transport the arsenal to the 
north of England. This expensive scheme has 
been abandoned; but^ still the émotion of the 
country since that time has only increased at the 
idea of a hostile army being able some day to 
tread the soil of the inviolate island, and lay hand 
on the Palladium of the English armies. In the 
month of June, 1860, a commit tee was appointed 
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hj tlie Mii&tter ôf Wat to ëïftminô into thë con^ 
ditîon of tbe national défences: the committee 
repliedi that thé térritpry WM àot stifficiendy yio^ 
teoted against a âedëent) ot ihô prc^ess of à hoiêh 
tilô army whioh had onœ dîdembarkêd on sbore^ 
l^he attention of generàb and engineèrd iras es^ 
|)edally directed to the 6eaport% and the mottth 
Of the ThameS^ and ihè Wdblwicli Artenal and 
dockyard. The feotnmittee, therefote^ propdsed 
io goremment to conrtruct detached forts to côvet 
ihe mo&t menàced pointa^ to aûconnt of the im- 
-portance given themin thé stratégie i^stém. The 
Oùtlay foî ptitchasing landj building th0 deffen^ 
^re woîH àtming the fortificationâ, and making 
bomb-ptoof barrackdj amotinted to the enOrmous 
tmm of twelte millions Thîâ stitn, Sînce rtdnced 
to nine millions, fiighténed nêithét the ^Mhtty 
bor the parlîatnent, whit^h hàd already voted 
monéy on account. The «tate, not éatisfied with 
protecting the arsenal, frôm a coup de maiti^ by 
orownîng the héights of Shooters Hill with fortifi*- 
cations^ has decided on establiâhing one or tvro 
oihet dépôts^ to divide the ïnutitions and mateïial 
of war how concentrated at Woolwîch, This 
dèmand for fonds îs àt présent popular in Eng- 
land: the least timid cOnsider that no sacrifice' 
làhonld be spared to cure a greâi nation of the 
èvil of fear, eépecially when thàt has as its object 
ihe phantom of a forei^ invasion- A member of 
thé peace party, who voted on this question with 
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Hère thë visîtor finds himself in a landdcape Of 
the most peaceful style: meadows in which cattle 
quietly browse, streams on whose banks old Izaak 
Walton would hâve liked to pitch his tent, wmd« 
ing paths that lose themselves in woods of willow 
and aider trees; but firom time to tîme barges 
laden with charcoal and saltpetre pass along, 
which recal the idea of war. Men, black as 
miners, seem to endure the penalty of the gloomy 
and dangerous works carried on in the vicinity ; and 
although the sound of a large wheel beating the 
water tells us that we are approaching a gun* 
powder-miU, I will not stop hère to describe the 
processes of a inanufiBicture with which everybody 
is acquainted ; suffice it to say, that the réputation 
English gunpowder enjoys on the Continent is well 
deserved. Two explosions, of which history has 
retained the date (1780, 1811), hâve carried ter- 
rer over, and caused great ravages in, the en- 
virons of Waltham Abbey. Thèse accidents are 
pardy owing to that indiflference which men 
gradually contract who find themselves in daily 
contact with explosive substances. The workmen 
at Waltham miUs tell a curions story on this 
head. A labourer belonging to the establishment 
was retuming from dinner, and, in défiance of the 
régulations, was smoking his pipe. As he ap- 
proached one of the buildings called the gloom 
store, where the gunpowder was drjdng, he put 
his pipe in his waistcoat-pocket, but did not 
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extinguish the tobacco. Fortunately, a comrade 
of his, of the name of old Ben Wall, perceived that 
the other's pocket had caught fire : to wam him 
of the circumstance would hâve been dangerous, 
for the imprudent fellow was already on the 
threshold of the magazme, and might hâve lost 
his head. Old Ben, a man remarkable for his 
coolness and courage, called the workman to the 
platform by the^river-side, and then with a vigorous 
push sent him flying into the water: in this way 
he saved the lives of a great number of persons. 

The Ordnance musket factory is situated at En- 
field, about twelve miles from London : on leaving 
the railway station, the visitor finds himself among 
damp and flat meadows, separated from each other 
by ditches more or less fuU of water. Tou at 
length reach the factory, a collection of gloomy 
and supken buildings, from which issue one thou- 
sand five hundred rifles per week. The manufac- 
ture of the fifty-one difierent pièces going to make 
up a rifle must be inspected on the spot, in order 
to form an idea of the difficulties this trade en- 
counters, and the valiant way in which the ma- 
chines remove ail obstacles. I had for a length 
of time fancied that iron and copper were hard; 
but that is an illusion quite dispelled when you 
hâve visited Woolwich Arsenal and Enfield fac- 
tory. The establishment employs twelve to four- 
teen hundred hands, nien and boys, and it is an 
interesting sight to see this population émerge 
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from the factary at the âouud of the bell^ aud 
sprôad at midrday among the ten or dozen publio? 
hoiises of the neighbourhood. Thèse thirsty 
Pyclops, it may be easily imagmed, do not pos^ 
sess the sobriety of the machines, which labour 
without eatiug or drifiking. "Would to God/' 
one of the workmen said to me, ^'I was like 
thém." An hour later, the same bell which rang 
the hour of liberty rung that of toil : the publics 
are immediately deserted, and a silence peculiar 
to Enghsh workmen spreads over the crowd, which 
retums to the factory gâtes. Already, in fact, the 
st;eain is whistling impatiently, as if it were anxious 
to respond to the constant demand for arms. 

The English, it will be seen from my state*» 
ments, hâve, during the last years past, paid a 
primitive attention to the manufacture of arms 
and the material of war. Everybody recognises, 
now-a-days, the importance of this branch of 
the military art at a time when the progress 
of science tends more and more to efface indi- 
vidual strength, and substitute for it the skill 
of soldiers,. the efficiency of manœuvres, the 
précision of explosive machines, and the energy 
of projectiles. This activity in the English ar- 
senals succeeds, I am bound to add, a certain 
degree of négligence. At the moment of the 
Crimean war, the sword of Great Britain, as the 
English themselves allow, had somewhat rusted 



jû tJ^O «cabbard. T))& causes of tbi» poiiod oC 
T^pQ6e are esisy to Oiscover: dumg tbe reignof 
Louis Philippe, Euglaud believed iu the asçutaocfr 
pf peaee giveu to it by tbe Frencb gove):um^t» 
aod wbich seemed to consolidate tbe state of 
Eurppe, Nq doud troubled tbe £}mgQ poUtioal 
borizou, and tbe Englisb profited by tbis truœ tQ 
increase tbeir commerce, trade, ànd axtemal rela-r 
tions. During tbese eigbteeu years of miUtaiy slum:- 
ber, our neigbbours took giant steps in tbe patb of 
material améliorations: read tbe journals and poli; 
tical essays of tbat period, and ypi} will &ncy tbat 
tbe gâtes of tbe temple of Janus were etemalljr 
dosed. Evente, to wbicb I bave no need to 
refer, bappened to dispel tbese illusions. £ng« 
land £}und berself engaged, wbile sligbtly unpre^ 
pared, in a war against a powerful empire, in 
wbicb sbe was glad to find France by ber sida,. 
A short time later ber Indian possessions, whieh 
sbe believed secure, were sbaken by a formidable 
insurrection, and tbat was suffident to recal heB 
attention to ber army. The agitated state of 
Europe» the tone of the foreign press^ certain 
menaces, and other causes suffidently knowUi 
aroused firom their lengthened torpor the EngUsbi 
who had hitherto been entrencbed bebind tbeir 
océan barrier. At the présent day, tbey regard 
confidence as one of those leafy roofs under wbicb 
the traveller may shelter himself during a short 
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autumn ehower, but which^ when once saturated, 
do the person beneath more harm tban good* 
Taught by the sudden changes of external poli- 
tics, henceforth they trust in their armaments^ 
fortSy and arsenals. Determined to rely on them- 
selves alone, they find in their immense finandal 
lesources the means to answer thehr own fears by 
military préparations, which hâve nothing alarm- 
îng for Europe. Ail that Great Britain desires in 
arming herself fix)m head to foot is to ensure peace ; 
she enjoys too great a prosperity, the fruit of 
labour and a long tranquillity, to rush lightly and 
without provocation into war. 

We know now the state of the Etiglish military 
schools and arsenals: this study prépares us to 
enter into the organisation of the army and the 
volunteer movement. Hère a new field of ob- 
servation opens : to acquire a perfect idea of the 
forces of England, we must now visit the barracks, 
camps, parks, and even the public streets. It 
seems to us imprudent for Europe to judge of 
thèse forces by the vague reports which attenuate 
or exaggerate in tum the character of the arma- 
ments. When I read the French joumals, I be- 
lieve that the Thames is on fire; when I read the 
Englîsh papers, I fancy that it is the Seine. With- 
out dwelling on thèse rumours, I think that the 
armaments and military reforms of the United 
Kingdom are of a nature to inspire Europe with 
serions reflections. Any continental nation, no 
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matter which, that wislied to corne into collision 
with Great Britain^ ought to think twice of it 
Before ail, she will find before her the old wooden 
wall of England, which has hitherto covered the 
coast with an impénétrable bulwark ; behind the 
ships, the soldiers — improving daily in numbers 
and organisation ; and behind the soldiers, a coun- 
try in arms. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

OBI&IN 01 THE BBmSH AB3CT-HSrEAin>IH& ABMISS— SECB.TJITS— THE 
SBBGEÂIÎT — BOTmTT— EOW 80LDIEBS ABS OBIAINID— FAIBIOTISIC 
AED WAEI — ^FUBGHASE 01 COMMISSIONS. 

To Write the history of the English anny we 
should hâve to go back to the origin of the 
nation, and foUow'the devdopment of an empire, 
which has spread by land and sea over two 
worlds ; but at présent, I only purpose to sketch 
the principal transformations which the military 
forces of the United Eangdom hâve undergone 
during centuries. In England, as in the majority 
of European states in the middle âges, ail the 
men were at first soldiers ; ail had to collect at a 
given moment beneath the banners, to repuise an 
attack or prépare an invasion. This primitive 
State of things became modified with the progress 
of civilisation, and the natural growth of society; 
the principle of the division of labour having 
taken root in the Anglo-Saxon character, the 
mUitary strength was detached from the civil 
élément. It was then that troops, more or less 
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regolar^ ûame into beiug; the first paid bandsi 
howeyer, had only a temporary existence limited 
by circumstances* Eaised in the event of war^ or 
for a peculiar objecti they were always disbanded 
when hostilities oeased, The gystem of a per- 
manent army only dates back^ in England, to 
Charles II. 

This king had resided at the court of Louis 
XIV» ; he had witnessed the changes introduced 
in France into the constitution of troops kept up 
in peace equally as in war. On his return to 
Great Britain, he took his measures to support 
his newly restored throne on the fidelity of the 
eoldiers; and he also sought to fix the hitherto 
fihifting basis of a military government» As no 
régime is improvised, we can find précédents for 
this innovation in ËngUsh history : two régiments, 
created in the reigns of Bichard III. and Henry 
yin., and still existing«^the Gentlemen Fen*> 
sioners and the Yeomen of the Guard-^formed 
at that period a sort of transition between the 
System of accidentai and standing armies. This 
last order of things was so opposed to the caor 
stitutional customs of Great Britain, that Charles 
U. inaiigurated it very gradually, enlarging and 
fiiling up at intervais the cadrée of his battalions. 
We stnile ot the emphasis with whîch the public 
miters of the âge speak of this '' formidable 
anny," which 'was pomposed of five thousand men 
at the outside. The king enroUed in his newly 

p2 
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created régiments the Cavaliers who had attached 
themselves to his fortune — good or bad — followed 
him abroad, and crossed swords in the Low 
Gountries with the Roundheads. Nor did he 
despise the remains of CromweU's brave army» 
The whole completed two cavalry corps and five 
or six infantry régiments, and as they still exist 
and are proud of their genealogy, their names may 
be quoted hère. They were— the first régiment 
of Foot Guards, or Grenadier Guards ; the Oold» 
streams, commanded by General Monk ; the Life 
Guards ; the Blues, whom Lord Oxford obtained 
from one of CromweU's- best régiments, and there- 
fore called the Oxford Blues; the Scotch, who 
had returned from France, and were enroUed 
under the name of Royal Scots; and, lastly, the 
Second Queen's Royals. Still, it is on this narrow, 
but solid, basis that the édifice of the Ënglish 
army has been successively erected. 

We hâve seen that the same military System 
prevailed nearly at the same time in Great Britain 
and France. The two peoples, however, greeted 
in a very difierent way a novelty which changed 
the character of the armed force, especiaUy in 
peace times. In France, under the absolute rule 
of Louis Quatorze, it does not appear that the es- 
tablishment of standing armies encountered even 
n shadow of opposition, but it was not the same 
in fi^ee England: if we may ju^ge by the number 
and thoroughly British bittemess of the pamphlets 
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tbis measure provoked, we are justifîed in the 
belief that the fears and doubts of public opinion 
were carried to an extrême. The worst rémi- 
niscences were evoked against such an institu- 
tion : Sichard II. overthrowing at the head of 
four thousand archers the liberties of his parlia- 
ment, and Cromwell seizing the dictatorship in 
défiance of the laws, and tiampling the dignity of 
another parliament under the heels of his soldiery. 
To believe one of thèse pamphlets (and it is by no 
means the most violent), a standing army impUes 
the idea ^^of slavery, Papacy, Mahomedanism, 
Paganism, Atheism, and everything that is bad 
on earth." The English hâve recently laughed 
heartily at certain foreign newspapers which hâve 
taught them that liberty of the press and speech 
was a récent conquest of theirs, and I confess 
that, on perusing thèse political writings of the 
seventeeth century, in which the boldness of the 
language goes beyond ail bounds, I could not re- 
frain from sharing in their mirth. Thèse stormy 
agitations were prolonged till the reign of George 
III., though no one, it is true, thought of re- 
voking a measure of which time had démon- 
strated the remedy. It was évident to ail, that in 
the face of the European armaments, Great Britain 
needed a standing army to défend her territory 
and maintain her prestige before the world: but 
the public mind, ever restless, was resolved not to 
allow any peace tiU it had limited the prérogatives 
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of die oroWB on this délicate point The parlk« 
ment ut length saoœeded in obtaining a cootrol 
éwa the army, and diew up in a séries of laws, 
known aa the Mutiiiy Act, those reatrictiona 
wliidh, while Mspectîng the rights of the sove-i 
xdgn, safeguarded the natural libertiea. Ai it ia 
Bow conatituted, the Sngliah anny cannot po^sibly 
become the instrnnient of anarehy or despotisme 

Thia review of ihcts, rapid as it is, introducea 
ua naturally to the terrain of the nûlitaiy institor 
tiona at présent ensting in Gieat Britain* To 
continue oor study of the army, we must now in** 
qnire what is the présent System of reeruitmg, the 
lifb of aoldiera and officers in barracks or camps^ 
before observing them in the présence of an 
enemy. 

I was one day going down Parliament-street 
towards Westminster Palace, where an important 
debate was going to take place in the House of 
Gommons. It was a moment when the air was 
laden with rumom^ of war, which vanished as 
they came, with the clouds dispersed by the 
wind, from the other eide of the Channel. I 
notioed in an obscure and dirty street, Charles- 
Street, an unusual movement: sergeants, with 
ribbons of différent hues knotted to their shakos, 
were pompously stationed near the public-houses, 
which were themselves decorated with flags and 
military inscriptions* Flags attached to a rope 
that crossed the street at regular distances sadly 



displftyed $1iQ fadad oolows of Great Britain: 
groupa of youpg fellowa poorly dad and mean^t 
lookiog, were lalking ^rith the aergeants, or going 
mto the publio-IioiisQa with Utem. Curious peoplo 
itoppod i I follo¥râd their axample, and, addreeaing 
a polic^man, I asked him what the matter waa ? 
Ttie dvil officer repUed, with hia British phlegm, 
^^Notbing: OldËngland muât be protected, that'a 
ail." CharlQs^streot is, in fact, the stre^t of enlîsti 
mentsj tho publiorjiouaes — ^whioh, by the way, 
seemed to me to flourish^-^are véritable barraoks, 
in whioh th« reoruiting-sergeants hold their levées, 
and wh^e they lodge their men for a weekly 
mm agreed on with the publican. Thèse men 
are reoruitaj that ia, in eommon parlance, poor 
devilu who hâve aocepted her Majesty*8 shilling. 

Ëvery individual who has aqcepted a shilling 
firom a hand attaohed to the reoruiting service, is 
by law oonsidered a soldier, and irom that mo« 
ment has a right to a billet. This first step, how-> 
ever, ia not irrévocable ; and in order that the en<* 
gagement may be complète, the recruit must pasa 
the doQtor, and be taken before a magistrats to 
be attested* The magiîttrate then asks him if 
he persévères in his résolution of becoming a 
aoldier. The reoruit may say no, and in that oase 
must be aet at liberty on repayment within twenty- 
four hours of the enlisting money, and an addi* 
tional sum of twenty shillings as amart^money, with 
the expansés of aubaistenoe during the two or three 
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days he has lived at government charges. . I^ on 
the contxaiy, the recruit answers in the affirmative, 
the magistrale reads over to him the oath of alle- 
gianoe, the young nftm kisses the Bible, and the 
bai^ain is concluded. He is from that moment a 
soldier for ten years in the infantry, twelve in thè 
cavahy and artillery. ' Any person who after re- 
ceiving the enlistment-money, hides himself, or 
refuses to go before a magistrate within a space of 
four days, is considered to hâve taken the oath, 
and may be punished as a déserter. 

The recruiting-sergeant is a thoroughly English 
type, but he must not be studied in the large 
towns, where everything is to a certain extent 
lost in the crowd. In villages remote from cities, 
and specially on fair days, the arrivai of the re- 
cruiting-sergeant produces the same eflfect on the 
simple inhabitants as the marching in of a whole 
régiment does in towns. The women and chil- 
dren, standing in the doorways, watch him pass 
with widely-opened eyes, evidencing a very natural 
feeling of curiosity mingled with respect. Ail, it 
is true, in this new personage contrasts with the 
humble costume and downish manners of the 
rustics that surround him. They adngdre the 
pomp of his briUiant uniform, the knot of ribbons 
floating from his shako, and which is to the re- 
cruiting-sergeant what a sign is to a shop; his 
imposing height, the methodical solemnity of his 
gestures — ^his walk greatly resembles the strut of a 
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cock — the flourish of hîs military sainte, and even 
that stiflfness of carnage which with simple people 
easily passes for majesty. The profession of re- 
cruiting-sergeant demands spécial qnalities : a snre 
and pierdng glance, a certain acquaintance with 
mankind, and an imperturbable coolness. In the 
same way as the hunting animais, the lion and the 
fox, lie in ambush on the banks of streams, the 
recruiting-sergeant establishes his head-quarters 
at the ale-house, where he seeks to attract his 
game. There he sits in state, harangues and 
dazzles, and we can easily imagine that he al- 
ways présents the romance of mUitary life on its 
brightest side. His paintings, laden with ail the 
colours of the rainbow, hâve perhaps, if artisti- 
cally regarded, the defect of being improbable, 
but that is a fault to which the ignorant and the 
credulous pay little attention. 

As one of the fears of the English labourers 
is of being sent to the colonies if he enlists, the 
orator with his well-hung tongue is most anxious 
to combat this wretched préjudice. To hear him, 
the British soldier is a tourist travelling for his 
pleasure at the expense of govemment. Then 
comes a description, more or less fantastic, of those 
distant countries flowing'with milk and honey, 
perhaps with aie and gin. Abusing that privilège 
of lying granted to men who come from afar, 
he faveurs his audience with a natural history 
of the countries he is supposed to hâve seen : to 
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belioTo hîm» in lûl the npots wh^Te EnglUli gfim- 
doni are itotioned, tbe plwta mtl ammiJa havo 
ooly one mud^ty, that of pleasing, «upportinft 
and dothing the soldi^i a» for th^ laarçb^ Q¥«? 
the stérile pkim of India, there is no oanse to 
be alanned about theiQ, fo^ the slok ^oldi^ 19 
borne in a palanquin, Uke a sultana, We may 
judge by tbis spécimen gf tbe promiaee this prqud 
and jolly fellow make», witb a oertain e&ontery 
of imagination* Some Ënglisb morali^ts baye 
branded tbeir baita witb a leverity tbat does tbem 
bonour, and we must appland tbe franknewi of 
General Codrington» wben be said in tbe Hoiiae 
of Gommons, ♦^ We leduoe men into tbe iwvîoe 
by meani tbat dégrade tbe profeesion.'* I mupt, 
bowever, observe, tbat now-^a-days tbe ej^aggera^ 
tiona of the reemiting-'Sergeants deœive but very 
few persons : what I fear, on the eontrary, la tbe 
suapiciouB temper whiob »uob manouvree bave 
aroused in the towna and oountry, It i» oertain 
that, beneath the most lowly roofs, the newi tbat 
the eldeat son of the family bas been led away 
by the ^ilea of the recruiting-aergeant, ii ftlwaya 
reoeived witb tears and sob», Ai, at any rate-^rr^ 
materlally regarded-«-the condition of tbe Engli^h 
Qoldier ia bett^ than tbat of the labourer, we 
bave cause to feel surprise at the dislike felt 
among the rustic classes fca? the military service i 
if thèse poor families regard tbe enlistment of 
tbeir sons ai a c^danûty» may it not be beoauiie 
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they fear a mare benoath the illumona and ix£xh 
enoes that lead youtha into tbo profesaion of anusi ? 
The recmting system forms qqq of tbe distmch 
tive fmturet of tbe iEnglisb anny» and our neigb« 
bours boast of being tbe only nation wbo bavé 
diacovçred tbe sacrât of lovjrôg troopi ¥ritbout 
baving reeourae to iignntioe and oppreiaion. Wo 
Fx^ncbmen, wbo regard tbit aystem tbrougb tbe 
reoollectioiis of our ancient biatory, perbapa, too, 
tbrougb tbe bad tbeatrioal impressiona in wbioh 
tbo reoruiting^-seigeant generally playa tbe part of 
aeduoer and traitor, find it ratber difficult to abare 
on tbia point tbe very bonaat opinion of Engliab 
optimiata. On tbe otber band, tbe Engliab regard 
our ayatem of conacription witb borror; tbey ra» 
proaob it before aU witb aasailing individual 
liberty, and exeroiaing a diaaatroua influence cm 
trade and agrieulture, by carrying off perforoe 
young men wbo were beginning to croate a uaaful 
meana of livelibood. Tbe atate not recogniaing 
tbe rigbt of making aoldiera-^in otber terma, of 
tearing Britiab aul^jeota from tbeir avooations and 
taatea to force tbem under arma-^it baa been found 
neceaaary to bave reeourae to otber metboda to 
induce voluntary enUstment. One of tbeae meanai 
and tbe moat energetic of all^ ia a money payment 
known by tbe name of bounty. Tbe origin of 
tbia gratification datea back, we are told, to tbe 
fifteentb century, wben ricb men, bavlng influence 
over tbeir tenantai engaged, for certain advantagea. 
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to supply the king with an agreed-on number of 
soldiers. At the présent day, the bounty is a 
direct transaction between the state and the te- 
cruity and it may be easily guessed that the sum 
which serves as a bait for enlistment, varies with 
times and* circumstances. In case of wars, when 
the demand, to use the language of military econo- 
mists, is large, the govemment has recourse to a 
double measure : it raises the bounty and lo wers 
the minimum of height demanded for the service; 
on the other hand, in peace times, and \irhen it is 
wanted to reduce the army, the sum offered is 
lowered and the standard raised. Thus, in 1856^ 
before peace was conduded, the bounty was seven 
pounds; the ensuing year it fell to two pounds, 
and is at présent fixed at three. I must, besides, 
call attention to the fact that this sum only repre- 
sents a slight portion of the expenses defrayed by 
the State : it is calculated that, what with the cost 
of the recruiting-staff, the expenses of keep before 
joining the régiment, uniform, equipments, &c., 
each recruit costs about twenty pounds. A few 
years back the kit was deducted from the bounty 
money, and this réduction, more or less kept secret, 
gave too often rise to severe disenchantment. As 
the recruit did not receive in hard cash the sum 
he expected, he began his military career under 
the saddening impression that he had been duped. 
A just and libéral govemment has put an end to 
this abuse. This simple mechanism has hitherto 
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covered the requîrements of Great Britain under 
the most critical circumstances, and hence there 
are no reasons to change ît : constraint is so op« 
posed to English manners and ideas, that it has 
been impossible to introduce the law of military 
conscription, and I do ncrt hesitate boldly to pre- 
dict, that it will never be planted on British soil. 
Heaven forbid that I should, on that account, 
blâme a state measure which, in the hands of the 
National Assemblies, saved France from the evils 
of a foreign invasion ; but I cannot, on the other 
hand, blâme a System which disarms ail criticism 
by its respect for individual liberty. An English- 
man to whom I remarked that thèse paid enlist- 
ments might become, at a given moment, a heavy 
burthen on the nation, answered me, " It is better 
to give our money than 'attack, according to our 
ideas, the dignity of our fellow-men." 

In what strata of the population is the EngUsh 
army recruited? To answer this question, we 
must first seek the motives which, in the absence 
of a coercive law, the state can appeal to, to stimu^ 
late enlistments. Thèse motives are three in 
number: patriotism, inclination, and necessity. 
Fatriotism is, at any rate in peace times, a feeble 
resource : I will not say that this feeling does not 
vibrato in the heart of Englishmen, on the con- 
trary, it is the suprême one; still, British self* 
esteem prefers to struggle against other nations 
with the weapons of trade and commerce than 
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with the tûUâket on the battlei^fieMi As £Dr na- 
tural indination, there Aie certainly xnen in the 
United Eingdoin who seem bam for an adven- 
turoufi life; but they find so many opportunities 
to employ th^ courage^ their erratic humour and 
chivalroud tastes, afloafc and ashore, without en^ 
lifitàng) that the statô coUld not trust for forming 
an army to the help of thèse eaD^ptional English^ 
men. And then^ again, every calliug îs ambi- 
tions, and what is the perspective offered the man 
ivho enlists as prirate in the ranks of the Ënglish 
army ? a field of promotion assuredly most limited, 
sinoô the majority of the officerâ corne £rom thé 
military collèges. The only thing left is necessity, 
and that) according to the remark of an English 
i^cer, is the real recruiting-^eïgeant Very few 
enter the army by choice, but many under the 
pressure of painful circumstances : if there were 
no poor, Great Britain would hâve no Boldiers, 
In fact, it is only an imperious necessity which 
détermines the Englishman, in the majority of 
cases, to alienate a privilège of which he is so 
jealous— his independence and personal liberty. 
Thèse facts greatly limit, it will be allowed, the 
meaning that should be attached to the words 
** voluntary enlistment;" the recruits are, to a cer- 
tain extent, the conscripts of hunger, and it is not 
only the bounty that attracts and subjugates them, 
but the prospect of finding a roof, clothing, and 
fi>od. 
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We oan novr guesB in what waten the state 
fishes in order to maintûn and renew its army^ 
The middle (dasses fumish but very few aoldierô ; 
duiing the Ciimean war^ the newspapers re** 
ptoaûhed the young shopmen with not enlisting 
und^ the banner of Great Britain, and their reply 
wai lignificanté *^ Patriotisme' they wrote^ ^ is a 
wtf fine thingi but &o long as you do not ensure 
us a prospect of promotion for good conduct, we 
shall hâve no desirè to seek the Company of that 
ôlasg of men whom we hâve seen foUowing the 
recruiting-sex^eanti in the streets of London." 
Nearly ail the young recruits belong to the lower 
classes of sodety^ and statistics teaoh us that out 
of one hundred and thirty-three soldiers, eighty- 
two came from the labouring classes, forty-one 
from the artisans, and ten ûom the shopmen, 
derks, and libéral professions, We wûuld say 
nothing of their humble origin, but ejtpérience 
has proved that most of them bore in their habita 
the moral brand of vices too oftèn engendered by 
wretohedness and malesuada famés. The incon* 
venienoe would not be so great if^ as the I>uke 
of Wellington thought^ ^ the greatett scamps make 
the best eoldiers;'* but that opinion is not shâMl 
in the pres^t day by political economists, state»» 
men, and enlightened générais. It would be un^ 
just to «ay that the British govemment desires an 
itérant army; and to contradict that calurnuy^ 
we need only «onsider the aumerous efforts ktely 
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made to spread instruction among those poor and 
unhappy classes whence soldiers are derived. 
Thèse efforts hâve been crovmed with real suc- 
oessy and we may say that the moral standard of 
ihe army has gradually risen with that of the 
nation. Still, there are in the force of things 
certain obstacles which are not easily overcome, 
and in the very darkness of the population a &tal 
instinct of résistance which opposes the diffiision 
of éducation. This fact is only too clearly proved 
by statisticians, for it was found a year ago that 
out of thirty-five thousand men belon^g to the 
linci only two thousand could read and write, and 
possessed a fair knowledge of arithmetic; twenty 
thousand were quite unable to read and write; 
and while thirteen thousand could read, they 
could not form letters. 

The three ancient states now merged into the 
United Kingdom ftimish their contingent to the 
army. The sister isle, as the English call Green 
Erin, being the classic land of wretchedness, is at 
the same time, as might be expected, the nursery 
of soldiers. Scotland also is found, though for dif- 
férent causes, a dépôt of ever-ready recruits, espe- 
dally in times of war. This military temper is 
dépendent to a certain extent on the blood^ the 
geographical influences, and the history of the 
country. In Scotland the feudal System was 
maintained, imder forms more or less modified, ùœ 
beyond the events which produced the ruin of that 
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System in other districts of Great Britain : the 
physical character of the countiy, crossed by 
chains of mountains difficult of access, and pro- 
tected by winding and rough défiles, through 
which the national justice could not find its 
road, has maintained longer than elsewhere a 
régime which seemed rooted to the rocks. The 
Scotch also belonged to the Celtic or Gallic 
"tap," which is principally distinguished from 
the branches of the Saxon family by its excitable 
and warlike spirit. In old Caledonia, up to the 
beginning of the last centuiy, every man was a 
soldier; he took a part in the wars produced by the 
political rivalries of the nation, and when he had no 
enemies left at home he went abroad to seek them. 
The empire of the civil law has certainly modi- 
fied this State of things, biit the germs of the 
old martial character still exist on the rough 
mountains of Scotland. In his day, glorious Dr, 
Johnson gave, with his usual good sensé, the ad- 
vice to respect thèse germs, and not allow that 
valiant and chivalrous spirit to die out, whose 
excesses modem civilisation suflSices to restrain. 
He asked himself if, courage being necessary to 
préserve states, and cover as with a buckler the 
prosperity of trade and commerce, it would not be 
better to maintain in some remote provinces that 
heroic ardour of old times, which grew weaker in 
Society with the progress of labour and political 
economy. What country, in this respect, is better 
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suited thah Séotlahd td bëCome & nurôerjr fm 
soldiéM ? At Bùch a distance përsonfal courage 
may be displayfed witbôtit trotibliug the inteteste 
ol* the peace of the kifi^dom^ atid it may hé sum^ 
moned frotii the ctest d^ the mountaltis ivheliever 
^irCilmëtati&es detHaUd it. DoUbtlesi^ this iustinot 
fbt fightibg iô not yet a militafy spirit, but it 
beddîneâ so by subjecting it to diéldlplitié, atid by 
imparting the idea o( duty. And this happ^iâ 
daily with the Sdotcli îrecfUits, vrho ttîd distin- 
guished after enlistment by a pdtsisteht ttii? of 
ihdependence and national ptide. 

The English army also adtnits a dertriin nuln* 
ber of foreigners. Walking one dày throUgh thë 
streets of Woolwich, I tiiet a Frenchman in the 
British imiform, who told me hiô history. He 
had been a brother of the Christian doctrine in 
a department of Brittany, but feeling little in-^ 
clination for his calling, he had escaped at the âge 
of nineteen from a religious establishment directed 
by the Abbé de Lamennais, brother of the àuthor 
of the Paroles d'tm Croyant^ and embarkejd for 
Englatid. Having no better prospect before him, 
he enlisted. He had been serving for two yearô, 
and I tnust grant that he did not appear extremëly 
proud of his escapade; What vexed him most 
•was his shortneâs, which, according to the cufitdm 
of the British army, as he said, barred ail hope 
of promotion. "If I were only a foot taller, I 
might rise to be a corporal or éven a isergeant^" hç 
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exdaimed, as he gazed with ejes of envy ai à 
gigantic non - commissioned officer wHo passed 
along the street at the moment^ and obscur^d us 
both by his majestic stature. 

At their starting on a soldier's life^ tho recruits 
whô hâve corne from varions provinces,, and havô 
no other Connecting link than that of ill-luck^ 
offer, I am bound to say, an ensemble in no way 
flattering to Great Britain. I bave frequently 
stopped at the railway stations to watch the ser* 
geant-majors émerge from the carriages with the 
smâll band of recruits they had picked up, and 
thèse non-commissioned oflScers, in spite ôf their 
brasSj seemed to me generally somewhat confiisëd 
at the ragged state and wretched appeftrance of 
their men» If I dWell on the character ôf the 
recruit, it is because most of the exceptioûal laws 
govemiilg the English army are derived from it : 
the means of making a better choice, and recruit* 
ing the soldier from ail classes of society, Would 
hâve the effect of democratising the army by over* 
throwing the barriers raised between the inferior 
and superior grades* This limit, however, is nbt 
insuperable, and it would be a mistake to say thàt 
the law in England offers any opposition to the 
soldier becoming an officer. There are tWo va- 
rieties of commissions : those which are purchased, 
and those which may be granted gratuitously by 
the Queen. Not finding this barrier in the law, 
we xûust seek it where it really exists — ^in the 
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habits^ manioen^ and fedings of the soldiers. Du- 
ijog ihe Crimean war, at the moment when the 
porition of the troops excited the liveliest interest» 
the anthoiities gave commissions to sergeants and 
oorporals whose oonduct had been applauded by 
the officeiB on the field of battle ; but most of thèse 
conmiissions were dedined, and the small number 
of tfaoee who acoepted had reason piesently to 
repent, The seigeant^ on lising from the ranks, 
finds himself transferred to another sphère — 
among gentlemen whose birth, éducation, tastes, 
fortune, and conversation, condemn him to a state 
of isolation. Even though the other rameutai 
officers are too gênerons to keep him àloofj he 
feeb by a» very nature ofihi«g, . v«=uum formed 
round him, and a sort of inferiority weighs like 
a remorse on his daily relations. We can under- 
stand, then, that under such conditions the good 
sensé of the non-commissioned officer prefers an 
humble grade to a promotion which throws him 
out of gear. Thus regarded, the gulf that sépa- 
râtes thè army into two classes, of which one is 
almost interdicted to the recruit, is deeper than 
if it had been dug by the law, for this gulf it is 
not even in the power of the government to fill 
up. The libéral intentions of the Minister of 
War hâve failed several times, and they will still 
fail, before obstacles which it is more easy to 
reprove than surmount. Still it must not be 
said that there is no remedy; but it will re- 
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m quire a long séries of refonns, and the action of 
m- time, to modify on this point the constitution of 
» the English army. A great step towards the 
,. change in the military temper would be a limit to 
the purchase of commissions, even if that custom 
were not entirely abolished. The govemment, 
agreemg with the Duke of Cambridge, seems in- 
clined to enter on this path, but it is unhappily 
checked by several opposing forces. Still, it is 
recognised as a universal necessity that, in some 
yray or another, the attraction of émulation, 
which is now almost nil, should re-act on the 
recruiting. I will not assert, with some eco- 
nomists, that by opening a wider perspective 
to the rank and file the boimty might be sup- 
pressed; but, at any rate, money would no longer 
be the sole motive of attraction. The idéal, 
in a free state, would be indubitably a System 
that appealed to the tastes and feelings of the 
recruit by considérations more noble than those 
of the pocket ; but we must not leave out of sight, 
for ail that, the distance which, in the matter of 
military administration^ séparâtes the utopia from 
the fact. 
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Wb now know how and why the En^h 
fM>ldiei? «dists. Aâer- liaving t^ken the oath, the 
seoraitB are fiirwfurded to the legimental dépôts, 
or garrisons; on their arrivai, their hair is eut 
ishort in accordance with the régulations, they put 
on their uiuform, and they are trained for service. 
Three or four months after, you would not recog- 
nise the raw éléments of recruiting, changed as 
they are by parade, discipline, and the manage- 
ment of arms. At the same time as the new 
soldiers leam their dpll, they are expected to 
attend the regimental school, which occupies 
them for two hours a day in the infantry, and 
one in the cavalry. The barracks are, even more 
than in other countries, the home of the English 
soldier; in fact, troops on the march throughout 
Great Britain, are not billeted on the inhabitants 
of the towns and villages, as elsewhere ; only the 
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SQrt of terror spread over the consdence of the 
nation^ and it was asked what should be doue to 
save from an inglorious death men who had, at 
any rate, the right to demand of their conntry a 
more worthy and useM end. Yarious remédies 
were proposed: the most radical, though most 
expensîve of ail, would be building new barracks, 
or thoroughly remodelling the old ones, accord- 
ing to the modem data of military architecture. 
That is a sacrifice which economists do not regard 
without terror, but to which the nation will even- 
tually submit in considération of the noble interests 
connected with it. 

In the bosom of a nation, whose dtizens dépend 
very little on the state, and take on themselves the 
management of their own affairs, the English sol- 
dier forms a more striking contrast with the mass 
of other men than among other peoples, and in this 
he is at any rate more separated from society. In 
fact, he ofiers the unique phenomenon of a being, 
fed, paid, clothed, lodged, and altogether a burthen 
on govemment. In this essay on English mili- 
tary life, it will, therefore, be natural to investigate 

in which you read the startling phrase» " the barracks are only an 
ante-chamber to the hospital." We will, however, observe en passant 
that it is too often the fashion of those who are bent on writing down 
England, to seek their weapons in thèse officiai reports. They are 
certainly sources of information which mnst not be neglected, but, 
as a gênerai rule, you only find in them rare and exceptional cases. 
And then» after ail, is there not an essential strength in a free 
goyemment which has the courage to recognise the evil, and the 

to publish it ? 
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the duties the stàte undertakes as regards the 
soldier, and those the latter contracts toward the 
State. One of the obligations of the kingdom is 
to put those who secure it beyond the chance of 
want ; and it is a truly English prindple, admitted 
by most employers of labour, that a man well 
paid, dothed, and fed, is worth two. This prin- 
ciple is also that which the go vemment seems to 
hâve adopted as the basis of the constitution of 
its army. England is, of ail the European states, 
the one which has the fewest soldiers in ratio to 
the population, and which, at the same time, pays 
* them best. Mr. Barrington de Fonblanque, ih 
his work on the administration and organisation 
of the English army, détermines this proportion 
by figures. There is, in England, 1 soldier to 
every 128 inhabitants; in France, the proportion 
is 1 in 95; in Russia, 1 in 72; in Austria, 1 in 
68; in Prussia, 1 in 80; in Spain, 1 in 119; in 
Belgium, 1 in 115; in Sardinia, 1 in 119; iii 
Tui*key, 1 in 74. The average annual pay of 
ail arms in England, is 20^. 5s. for privâtes; 
B7L 12s. fornon-commissionedofficers: in France, 
it is 9/. 10s. for privâtes ; 24tl. for non-commis- 
sioned officers. This pay has, however, given 
rise to some objections in England, for though it 
is nominally one shilling a day, the soldier does 
not receive ail this money, a portion being re- 
tained for his food. This System of réductions, 
known by the narae of " stoppages," is generally 
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bllimed ; lu principal defept U leading into etror 
ibe recruits, ^^ho simply iinagined tl^at tliey 
^00)4 raoeive thdr wbole poy, and wbpi on tl^en; 
eptering tl^o r^rimefiti are uupleasfintly m^, 
oeivp4i Tbd fftfite, pf opypie, does nql; jpin v^ th9 
^vnd) bu( is it 9Ô ^tlb the Rbaltero rocruitmg 
aglonts? Thçf tnith ii, %t tbey are vpiy cai^ 
m>% to epligbtei]i tbe recruilï on this délicate poin^ 
but maike tbp ^billing gluten in aU its pluippnesSi 
juat as tbe bj)?d-aatohw ^zlea larks witb a bit 
pf gUs8. In apitie of tbe stoppages, tbe flnglisb 
soldier in linQ r^giinent» bas tbreepence a d^y 
]f& îov ]nB pleasure ; wbîlô ^^ Frencb soldier • 
only recelées tb^ree^balfpçnoe ; where, tbep, i» tbe 
motiye tp bave reconrse tp a action wbicb ii^i)reS| 
1)0 a oer^ain estent, the dignity of tbe relatio]:^ 
between tbe «tate aîid the recruit ? 

The daily pay is net the sole attraction the mili- 
tary administration employs to attacb the soldier 
to his duties. There is, under the name of good- 
conduct money, a rémunération of pne penny a 
day and upwards for men who b^ve distinguished 
tbemselves by their good behaviour j tbere is alsp 
the beer-money, and additional fatigue pay for 
SQ^diers engaged 9ls labourers on public works; 
but ail tbese spi^ces pf incopie ^re very çmall. 
A inore serions prospect is |;bat of a pension : up 
to tbe reign of Charles II. tbo state bad not 
troubled itself with providing for the Êite of tbose 
aoldjgs ii^bo bad grpuim grey ^oder anns, but la 
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1683 that mouareh laid fpt tbem tba fîrst fitone 
of Chelaea Hospital, the Hôtel des Invalides of 
Great Britaîn ; whicb ^taads in a pleasaut position 
on the banks of the Thames, that wide and majee* 
tic river whose limpid waters hâve not y et been snl- 
lied by passing through the old districts of Lon- 
don. This retreat, however, can only shelter six 
hundred vétérans, and there are more than sixty 
thousand who implore the assistance of the state. 

A System of out-pensions was introduced in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and in 1806 an act of par? 
liament conferred a légal right to support on 
soldiers who had spent twenty-one years in the 
service, or had lost a limb fqr the glory of their 
country. At the présent day there 4re about 
sixty-four thousand vétérans receiving an annual 
pension. The scale naturally varies according to 
the lengtb of seryice, the severity of the wounds, 
and other considérations, but the average amount 
of each pension is one shilling per diem. I will 
not assert that the old soldier oan certainly rely 
on this subsidy as a means pf existence, but he at 
any rate finds in it a considérable relief. Thi3 
System imposes on the nation an annual burthen 
of one million two hundred thousand pounds, but 
it is a sacrifice no Ënglishman regrets, so much 
does he consider it a duty of justice and bumanity. 

The State, in the second place, had to make 
arrangements £3r the soldier's nourishment, and 
he has three meals a day, breakfast, dinner, and 
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wvppeTj each meal being announced five minutes 
previously by the bugle. The men assemble in 
their looms, and it is curious to see them in their 
fatigue jackets forming what is called tbe soldiers' 
mess. Five minutes later the bugle sounds again, 
when the party sit down. The English soldier 
xeceives a larger ration of animal food than any 
other in Europe. When on the march he en- 
dures any privations, but he must hâve lus méat. 
In most of the barracks, camps, and garrisons, 
the méat and bread are supplied by contracts en- 
tered into between the govemment and private 
persons, and the cooks, accompanied by a non« 
commîssioned officer, buy the other artides of food 
in the neighbourhood. If the quantityof provisions 
given the soldier in Great Britain is more considér- 
able than elsewhere, we must also allow that the 
culinary arrangements might be greatly improved : 
and with whom does the fault lie ? The English 
soldier is a very poor cook ; this fact, which was 
very speedily discovered in the Crimean war, 
results from the national character, or rather from 
that division of labour which has so ramified 
through the habits of the country. The British 
soldier can fight, for that is his trade, but do not 
ask him to tum his hand to everything, as the 
French soldier does, with a spedes of juvénile 
ardour and innate knowledge. StUl, we are 
bound to say, that this Crimean war, which gave 
so many other useful lessons to England, also 
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exercised a fortunate influence over the cookery 
of the army. M. Soyer, ex-chef of the Keform 
Club, having been sent to the scène of action, 
gave the English troops some excellent advice as 
to the benefit of deriving advantage from the 
most ordinary fare, and Colonel Tulloch, now one 
of the three directors of Woolwich Arsenal, also 
laid before the committee, appointed in 1857 to 
inquire into the sanitary condition of the army, 
some excellent plans to improve the dietetic ré- 
gime of the soldiers. The military authorities 
hâve àlready entered on this path, and at Alder- 
shott camp experiments which cannot be too 
greatly encouraged, are successfully pursued. 
Captain Grant has also invented a cooking appa- 
ratus for the use of the troops, which allows food 
to be prepared at a very cheap rate. The end is 
clearly laid down; generally providing the army 
with a greater variety without imposing fresh 
burthens on the state. Science having begun, it is 
for practice to do the rest, and direct the troops 
to a domestic conquest, regarded by professional 
men in England as of the highest importance. 

As regards clothing, the English soldier is 
equally privileged, and is generally cleaner and 
better dressed than in ail the other military states 
of Europe. Still, a great deal had to be done ère 
the administration disarmed ail criticism on this 
head. Up to recently, the duty of clothing the 
army was in the hands of the ofiicers, from whom 
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it passed to the colonels: it is useless to notice 
berô the abuses that resulted from it, as they hâve 
now ceased with the system. In 1864, the period 
of the great tniUtary reforms, the govemment 
undertook the duty of dothing the troops, and 
from that period a certain d^ee of progress has 
bee& made in the form and qualitj of the unifotms^ 
Most of the garments are annually supplied by 
contract; but the govemment has àlso established 
a tailor's shop, and, though the enterprise is récent^ 
it promises to bear good fruit in an economical 
point ofview, for, in 1867, the state produced for 
7700i. a quantity of infantry coats which under 
the contract system would hâve cost it lOjèOOL 
The future will flnally décide a question which id 
Btiil being discussed: Ought the state to take 
the place of private trades in ail that relates to 
the equipment of the troops? What public 
opinion now demands, is a wise and libéral system 
which will maintain the army on a respectable 
footing, while paring the daily shilling as little as 
possible by stoppages. When certain articles of 
dothing hâve been wom their time, they are the 
soldier's perquisites, and he is at liberty to sell 
them, This circumstance accounts for the great 
number of red tunics which you see at fairs, not 
without regret, on the backs of the mountebanks 
and cheap jacks. I will not carry further the 
inyentory of the articles of personal use which 
the military administration supplies to the troops. 
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but ift irill be ÉitlMcieût îùt me td Bàj that, ail 
considered^ tlie English army is the deateât of ail 
in Europe^ considering the number of ftoldiers.* 
This fect is the cionsequeneè of vôlutitâry enlist* 
ment, aûd of the thoroUghly English {)rinciple 
recdgniséd So fislt back as Crom\!^ell's time. " A 
small nutnber of men well clothed and satisfied 
With their lot, îs better than a Idi^e number of 
suflfering and discontented sdldiers.'* 

The soldier being an intelligent being, the 
state ttlsd owes him â certain degree of moral 
cultirâtion, àud Great Britain has made notable 
ptogress in thië direction, specially during the last 
few years. General Foy, in his MeiiiDirs, repre- 
sents the English soldier as a brute beast, atiimated 
by a species of blind and limited courage ; but I 
find dfficulty in recognising in this portrait the 
features of the model I hâve beforé my eyes. 
Either the judgment of the French gênerai tras 
obscured by national préjudices, admissible up to 
a certain point after 1816, or, as I \roilld be 
rather disposed to believe, the character of the 
English soldier has greatly changed sinfce that 
time. There is at présent an inspector.genettd 
of military schools, whose duty it is to visit thè 
barrackË and garrisons throughout the kingdom t 

* It may be interesting to see ttie propottion df military expenâes 
expressed in figures. In England each soldier costs annually 52^ ; 
in France, 36/. ; iilRussia, 13/. 5s. ; in AUstria, 18/. 10s. ; in "Prussia, 
31/. ; itt BèlgiUilli 38/. i in Sardinia^ 32/. ; ahd in tarkej, 10/« 158. 
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he thus watches the state of éducation in the army^ 
and makes known the intentions of govemment 
for the moral development of the soldiers. There 
are now about two hundred militarj schoolmas- 
ters, arranged in four classes, according to the 
order of position and merit. In the schools, care 
is taken to keep aloof from the instruction those 
délicate questions which might arouse sectariaa 
jealousies, and the religions teaching is limited to 
those universal principles which are obscurely 
graven on the heart of man. It is not even obli- 
gatory to attend school, and the men are at liberty 
to do as they please ; but the ignorance of the 
British army has, at any rate, lost that déplorable 
character of obstmacy and pride which closed the 
sources of progress to it in another century. It 
is interesting to see, at the schools, not only pri- 
vâtes, but also corporals and sergeants, who hâve 
bravely fought for years to sustain before the 
world the honour of the British flag, now trying 
their rude organs on the éléments of reading and 
writing. A small weekly payment is demanded 
of the adults and children who attend the military 
schools, araounting to from fourpence to eight- 
pence a month for privâtes, corporals, and ser- 
geants, and a penny or twopence for the children. 
The pay of the schoolmasters varies from 48i. to 
150i., to which they add, in some garrisons, a 
further income by giving lessons to the officers' 
children. Another récent improvement, which 
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merits notice, is the establishment in barracks of 
libraries and reading-rooms, the inspector-general 
selecting for them those books, reviews, and peri- 
odicals which are best adapted to the tastes and 
"wants of the profession • Hère, for a penny a 
month, the soldier can spend useful hours, and 
profitably employ the leisure which he naight 
otherwîse dévote to the pothouse. It has been 
objected, I allow, that, owing to the bad local 
arrangements of the old barracks, some of thèse 
reading-rooms are cold and gloomy. Much re- 
mains, doubtless, to be done, but the principle îs 
good, and, although limited by material arrange- 
ments which it is difficult to modify in a day, it 
has already exerted an excellent influence over 
the mind and inclinations of the army. What is 
next wanting in the English barracks — and it 
could be hardly believed in a country where phy- 
sical strength is the object of assiduous cultivation 
— is gymnastic instruments and exercises. Some 
office^, struck by such a want in the means of 
récréation, and the sanitary régime of the soldier, 
hâve tried to make up for this forgetfulness at 
their own expense ; but the state can no longer 
rely on chance or the generosity of individuals, 
and must soon take in hand a System which has 
elsewhere produced such excellent results. The 
only game of skill in which the troops indulge at 
intervais is the world-famous cricket. 

I hâve described th'e obligations which the 
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ftate, imder tlie fiée pégiine af enfigtraen^ liad 
eontricted towiida the stnaiger, and the mode in 
wbich it fulfilled thera. It woidd be rapoflnom 
to dwell on the dntîes of the Riglîgh aimy, ftr 
they are nsually the saine as thoee oi ail dyilieed 
armies, bat th^re ia a unique featme whkh mnat 
be taken into acconnt, and whicli distmgoishe^ 
the BritUh troopa — and that ia ubiqnity. When- 
ever I cast my eyea over the map of Ëuiope, I mn 
anrprised to see the two small islandi whioli hâve 
extended so £ftr the network of a powa diase- 
mînated to the confines of the world. Like Ûte 
rich man of whom Jean-Jacques Bousseau speaka, 
England is thns menaced over a greater snrfiM^ 
and needs ail the energy of her army, small as it 
is, to protect her immense possessions. This geo- 
graphical condition imposes hard trials on the Eng- 
Ush soldier; for, with the colonies and establish- 
ments she holds in hand, Great Britain is nearly 
always at war, even in time of peace. Then, to 
the labours of war, the English soldier n^ust add 
long sea-voyages, marches and countermarches 
through unknown countries, and a contest with 
the most varying dimates, from the rock of Gib- 
raltar to the flowery grèves of Maltaj from the 
happy group of the lonian Islands to the savannahs 
of South America; from the mysterious and parch- 
ing solitudes of India to the black forests of Ca- 
nada. Under what a soft image do his dear native 
isle, his village, his cottagfe, where he left ah aged 
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mother and metera, appefo* to him at that distance 1 
He 8660 them again at last, but for how long? He 
must set out e&eoh for Chma or Australia. Thèse 
voyages, privations, fktigues, and contrasts of tenir 
pera,ture, form a portion of the debt the soldier 
hai oontracted towards the state, and, stratégie 
cqllj regarded, thej hâve the advantage of harden« 
ing him^ If the Frenoh anny during the reign 
of LquÎ8- Philippe tempered its strength in the 
Amçan qampaigna— aa most people readily be- 
lieve'v^nght we to despise another army bronzed 
uttder the ean)e conditions, and which, moreover, 
ou its oosmopolitan march, has been tried in tnms 
by the firea of Asia and the ice of the pew world? 
As discipline is the soûl of armies, any violation 
of military dutiea muet unhappily be severely 
punished* I will not speak hère of punishments 
existing elsewhere, but there is one belongmg 
more or less to Great Britain, and against which 
for some years past the unanimpus voice of mo- 
ralists has been lifted — ^I mean the lash; which 
under «uch grave oircumstances as, for instance, 
désertion, is inflicted on the British soldier. J 
will not describe a cruel correction at which I 
never had the courage to be présent ; but it would 
be uxgust to say, as I hâve read somewhere, that 
this flc^ging belongs to the English manners and 
character. Great Britain has for a long time re- 
proached hçïadf, and still reproaches herself elo- 
quently, for a trace, of the barbarous âges, which 
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the progress of civilisation and Christian feeling 
ought to hâve effaced in the nineteenth century. 
The Duke of Wellington has already reduced to 
fifty lashes the maxininm, which had been at three 
hundred; and, a year back, the exécution of the 
sentence of a court-martial on a soldier flogged 
at Windsor, under exception al and painful dr- 
cumstances, provoked a cry of horror which ran 
fix)m one extremity of the anny to the other. The 
Duke of Cambridge, willing to meet public opinion 
half way, wrote a circular which was enthusiasti- 
cally received : the army, according to the ordors 
of Ûie commander-in-chiefi was to be divided into 
two classes, the first entirely free from corporal 
punishment, except for a small number of extraor- 
dinary cases, while the second, comprising men 
d^aded for serions offences, stiU remains sub- 
jected to the old system of pimishment ; but it is 
the wish of the royal prince that recourse to the 
rigour of military law should be avoided as far 
as possible, even with the latter. Fallen soldiers 
may, besides, redeem themselves, for it is a pur- 
gatory and not a hell: and a year of uninter- 
rupted good conduct restores them to the first 
dass. This reform, which introduces a moral 
division in the army, and which limits the condi- 
tion of flogging, was universally hailed as an ex- 
cellent idea on the part of the administration, and 
as an act of humanity. I must add, that public 
opinion went further, and saw in this measure a 
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step towards the total abolition of a brutal and 
degrading punishment. Pétitions covered with 
a great number of signatures, and meetings, de- 
manded, and still daily demand, the complète tri- 
umph of a gentler législature more in harmony 
with the dignity of modem times. I do not be- 
lieve that public opinion is deceived in its ex« 
pectations : but in England, there is no sudden 
leap from one established System to another, espe- 
cially in a matter so grave as the discipline of 
the army. 

Those who défend, at any rate as a transitional 
measure, the use of the lash as limited by the 
Duke of Cambridge's drcular, base their argu-» 
ments, moreover, on considérations which it would 
be imjust to neglect. The English army, they 
say, is placed by the very nature of the recruit- 
ing System in peculiar conditions: it receives 
annually a large proportion of idle, turbulent, and 
savage characters, who must be acted on by re- 
grettable, though necessary, means. It has also 
been observed that, among the faults for which 
the English army merely inflicted flogging, there 
are some which the French mihtary code pim- 
ishes with death. Thèse arguments, I am bound 
to add, hâve not convinced me : for it is not so 
much the severity of the punishment I blâme, as 
the moral brand it leaves. Another more con- 
solatory considération, and in my opinion more 
correct, is that in Great Britain the liberty of 
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piesB and speech ezercÎBes an actÎTe BurveiUatice 
over ihe ^Btem of militaiy puniahjmRntB, what- 
aver it may be. 

Among the oharaoteristio fiaaturea i^ the Eng^ 
liah Boldifii^s condition, there ia anoiher I am 
bound not to forgst. Qieafc Britain, as compated 
with Fiance, oSènb us two great anotnaUca-^iit 
maitied dergy and a manied army« Wheii an 
Kngiish Boidier bas made up his mind to tbke tt 
\n£d^ he infonns his officere : this fonnali^ is toot 
indispensable, but, in the event of his manying 
Inihottt iheir consent, he is tiot allowed to hâve 
bis wife in barracksi and loses some advantagM 
attached by the militaiy i^ulotions to the union 
bf the wesxBBL £aq[>eiience bas pioved that tnaiu 
lied men behaved better, were less ftequently 
punished, and enjoyed better health tban bachelors. 
A privilège of • which they are jealous is messing 
with their wives, and the withdrawal of this fevour 
often acts on the mind of the manied soldier 
more than a severe punishment. 

The loves of the soldiers sometimes give rise 
to romantic adventures. In 1811, anirish soldier, 
Terence Bums, vrho had enlisted for seven years, 
received orders with his régiment to embark for 
an Ënglish colony. The vessel started, and had 
been out to sea for two days, when a pretty girl 
was discovered on board, who had contrived to 
hide herself behind some piles of ropes. She 
gave her name as Maigaiet, and said she had fol- 
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lowed her sWeetheart, Terence^ the private. The 
fact was 80on tnade known to the captain of the 
ship and the regimental offioers^ and they desired 
that this dévotion should not pass unrequitedè 
The maniage Iras solemniied on board, in the 
preiiienoe of the colonel and other officérs^ the 
ship's oaptain performing thd duty of chaplain* 
Terenœ feuid Margaret Uved together as man &ûd 
wife diiring thd four months the voyage lasted^ 
but^ unforfeunatély^ the finale of thia history dœs 
not harmonise with its pœtic commencement. A 
young officer présent at the marriage, and who 
perfermed the duty of clerk^ managed to inainu- 
ate hitnself into the good grâces of the young 
wife, and when the régiment reached Sidney^ the 
£rail and inconstant Margaret left Terence, and 
trandferred her affections to the gallant officer^ 
with whom she lived till his death^ 

The soldiers' wives constitute in barracks one 
of thë types of military life. When girls, they 
were mostly attracted by the sound of the drum^ 
the bnlliancy of the uniform, and ail thdse 
coquetries of glory which exert so powerful an 
influence on some female hearts. Only a small 
number of women, however, find lodgings in thé 
barracks, and owîng to the bad architectural 
arrangements to which I hâve alluded^ the laws 
of decenoy hâve not always been regarded, as the 
report of the committee tells us. Thèse women 
are gossiping, quarrelsotne, and eager to interfère 
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in one another^s business, so that the intervention 
of the husband is at times required to re-establish 
order. They are, however, active and industrious, 
and one of tbeir great occupations and small 
source of profit, is doing the washing of tbe un- 
married soldiers. This sort of work is so attached 
to their condition, that a young girl, courted by a 
soldier, and wbo had not yet accepted his hand, 
simply confided to me the cause of her hésitation: 
^^ I love Bobinson, and a military life pleases me, 
but I can't bear washing." The most artistic 
among thèse wives of the régiment hâve a decided 
taste for the piano ; though, on hearing them strike 
the keys with a hand more bold than délicate, you 
would be inclined to believe that it is not music 
but noise they seek. The English govemment, 
whUe engaged in organising miUtary éducation, 
has not forgotten the soldiers' helpmates, and each 
régiment or garrison has a schoolmistress specially 
to instruct the girls and children, for it was 
thought that the best mode of regenerating the 
soldier was to raise, at an early âge, the moral 
tone and the éducation of woman. Those wives 
who do not live in barracks receîve twopence a 
day pay, and generally live in the neighbourhood. 
I more than once visited on Woolwich Common, 
in a corner sheltered by a few trees, and divided 
from the road by a hedge, a species of village, in 
which ail the houses are alike, and which might 
be called a colony of soldiers' wives. Hère the 
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cage-birds sing, but their song is too often 
drowned by the voiœs of the children, which in 
their tum yidd before the chattering of the mo- 
thers. On Sunday, thèse women, decently dad, 
walk about with a triumphant air on their hus- 
bands' arm, especially when he wears a medal on 
his chest 

In order to be thoroughly acquainted with this 
peculiar créature, we must not study her either 
in barracks or on her native soil, but follow her 
to the grand scènes of military events. The £re- 
quent departure of troops for the colonies or dis- 
tant battle-fields, gives rise to touching scènes, 
which hâve supplied English artists with their 
best subjects. Ail the wives are not allowed to ac- 
company their husbands on thèse distant expédi- 
tions, and the vessel starts amid tears and parting 
embraces. About four women to a company are 
received on board, and follow the drum, as it is 
called. Hère a perfectly new career begins for 
them; marriage, with ail its most austère duties, 
weighs down thèse strange créatures ; but conjugal 
love seems to grow in them in the midst of the 
struggle against the obstacles and difficulties of 
life. We may laugh at the English soldier's wife 
at home, but we can only admire her on the scène 
of military enterprises. She lays no claim to the 
attributes of the weaker sex ; and she should be 
seen on the high roads, marching with a group of 
children by her side, or perched on the regimental 
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baggage cai% mik her newbom babe in her 
aitniy and taking oare nôt to let out of sight the 
litde tronk thâft hdds the loldier'B estate. At 
eàch hàlt Ae fbrgsts har ciwn fatâgUe to nnload 
lier hoabandf taike oan of his havetBack^ diange 
bia dothesf foepara ihe modert meal &r bim 
and the children, and cheer bim by her conTisna* 
tioti. Bistot of eharitj al tha same time as a wife, 
ahe ioffert etwrything trith a patience and ïesig- 
nation illtiminid by a beam of rtrangtk After 
eviry dianpaigni tbe Bngliah generala dnd oolotiebi 
bave alluded in thtir Xeports to tbe happy influa 
eam thèse htttno womfâl bave exârciiied oyer the 
moitié of the titoops^-fkrivfttionriy kbours^ fiitigues^ 
dangen^^'^bey sbaied ail exce^it the gloiy» 

Dttring thd Peninsular Wari which bas 1^ so 
many tragic memories in the English atmy, the 
vrife of Sergeant Anton was crossing a hastily re- 
paired bridge over the Adour, and she was driv- 
ing before her a small donkey loaded with bag- 
gage belonging to another waman of the régiment. 
At first ail went well, but, on reaohing the other 
end of the bridge, the obstinate animal etopped 
âhort. In the mean while a régiment was advanc- 
ing, the passage woUld be obstruoted, and the 
poor créature did not know what to do. The 
idea occurîed to her of removing the baggage 
from the donkey's back, imd forcing her way 
through, when a grenadier of the régiment that 
was going to deûle by the bridge, casting bis ëyes 
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on an empty hom, covered with masonic signa, 
that huDg by a cord over the woman's shoulders, 
exclaimed, " Poor créature, for the sake of what 
you carry on yonr side, I will not leave you in 
the Inrch." At the same time, handing his musket 
to a comrade, he seized the donkey and dra^ed 
it across the bridge. Another sergeant's wife was 
not so fortunate, who had to ford the same river 
with a régiment. MoUnted on a donkey, she held 
an infant in her arms, and struggled heavily against 
the ever-deepening waveSé A start on the part 
of ihe animal hurled the poor ehild into thé water ; 
the mother, wîld with grie^ uttered a cry, and 
plunged into the river to save her offiipring. Bôth 
were soon oairried off by the ourrent in sight of the 
husband, who plungêd in in the hope of rescuing 
them^ but mother and ohild had departed for everi 
and the fioldier himself was only saved with great 
difficulty by his comrades. The English régiments 
keep up the recolleotion of many épisodes of this 
nature, which give us an idea of the world of 
dangers and miseries into which soldiers' wives 
venture by espousing the wandering destiny of 
armies» 

We have seen the military éducation of the 
English soldier conmiencing in the barracks, and 
if we wish to know how it is completed, we must 
go to the oAmp at Aldershott, where we can form 
a tolerably fidthful idea of the English army in 
the £ield« 
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ALDOfHOn— THB TIIXAGB— VOSIH AXD 80UTH CAMT— THS 

amCXUf M BM A MU gKMMM DT GAlfF— BBIZISH FLUCK— THB 
nUTEfT KAB DT THB AB»— lOBS BIGHXIHGALB— HAXBIBT KAB- 
TIHBâU — THB HIGHLAnXBBr-THB H0B8B 6UABS6— BJSYIBirS. 

The first time I visited Aldershott camp, it waer 
cm a gloomy and tempestuous Deœmber day : the 
steam-horse having deposited me at Famborough 
station, I walked the distance separating the 
station from the village. A west wind blew over 
a black heath extending out of range, and raising 
now and then dense clouds of dust by which I 
was blinded, for the road runs through the désert 
which désolâtes this portion of Hants. I was re- 
duced to such a state, that I blessed the rain-drops 
which speedily laid the dust, and blended the low 
and gloomy sky to some extent with the gênerai 
colour of thèse bleak, sad, and shifting plains. 
The village or town of Aldershott, which has 
sprung up like a mushroom in the vicinity of the 
camp, is not without a character of its own. Only 
a few patchesof stérile land now bear évidence hère 
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and there of what this wretched hamlet was ten 
years ago. To-day the ear is deafened by the 
noise of the saw and the trowel, the eye only 
perceives scafibldings, building works, and houses 
springing up as it were by steam. Some specu- 
lators, finding that brick buildings did not advance 
rapidly enough, hâve put up wooden huts or zinc 
houses, in which they hâve installed their trade. 
Ail this, I allow, has rather the air of a fair, where 
the booths are erected in a night and théâtres im^ 
provised, than of a town in process of building. 
The source of this great activity — is it necessary 
to mention it ? — ^was opened by the installation of 
the troops at a short distance firom the village. 
The soldier needs amusement, the soldier is not 
saving, hence it is expected that the soldier will 
patronise the shops, tavems, dancing-rooms, and 
concert-haUs. In conséquence, hère the inscrip- 
tions and signs try to flatter the self esteem of the 
British hero ! You read hère the names of ail the 
victories, not excepting, of course, those in the 
Crimea. A railway, intended to carry coal and 
building materials,^ now runs through Aldershott, 
which is already overshadowed by large and lofty 
barracks built of yellow brick. Leaving behind 
me the military village, I ascended a small hill, 
and soon saw the whole of the camp stretched out 
before me. Wooden huts and groups of tents 
planted on a few scrubby pièces of turf rose ail 
around me amid the black and muddy sand, 
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whUe on the homon on one çide of %hQ hill ft 
rad line, like a fleld of piomea, vmdulated; i% ww 
fonned of Britisli soldiçpsi at drill. 

Jn reality, Aldersbott camp remindn you of an 
eiicainpment of ancient Britons. When the sol^ieiv 
took possession, a fow yeai*s agOi of this bare, diy, 
and desolate soil, they werei comp^Ued to buUd 
tbemselves a town of oanvas and wood : barracks 
made of planks and covçred with tar aie aligne^ 
£io as to form streetp. ThesQ hutp are divided 
into lodgings for ih^ oflioers, non-çommis^ioned 
offîcera, and privâtes \ in sununer thay ara stifled, 
but, to make up for it, they are frozen in winter. 
AU tbe buts, however, are not sleeping^rooms; 
for there are some whiqh i^pond to the différent 
wants of mUitaiy Ufe, I fpund in thia colony a 
bath-room for the soldiers, a waeh-house for th^ 
vromen, a kitohen with an array of tuiiispitfii, oom* 
manded by a sour-looking corporal} an hospital, 
the huts of which contain a dozei^ beds, and havç 
the doors painted white; a çhildren'çf schoqlj an 
adult schoolj a post-office, and a telegraph station, 
the wires of which, agitated by the whi^tling wind 
that çontinued to bloWi yibrated pyer my head 
like the chords of an ^olian harp. As you go 
along, you also see a family hut for married 

(^oldiers, where, from time to time, a man with 

harsh aud bronzed feature^ ig dandli^g in his 
ypugb hand a babe, which boldly qlutches him by 
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the beard. The oamp Is divided into south and 
Borth camps, separated by a oanal, on which artil- 
lery manœuvres are practised. The f^ther you 
go, the more you seem reverting to primitive 
timesi in the north camp, the huts appeared to 
me I98S numerous than the tents, each of which, 
like an overtumed teacup in shape, shelters a 
dozen men, who sleep on straw. With their feet 
ooUected round the centre pole,which supports the 
frail édifice, and their heads against the canvas 
wall, they r^present the spokes of a wheel, and 
their roUed-up cloaks serve as^a pille w. The 
soldier's dinner is cooked in the open air before a 
camp-fire, as in the Homeric âges 5 and if we may 
judge by the heaps of potatoes and heavy pud- 
dings boiling in the caldrons, the appetite of the 
warriors has not degenerated in Great Britahi. 
Each of the divisions, north and south, has its 
churoh, a sort of wooden bam, for^ man can only 
give to Grod what he has, and neither stone nor 
brick has as yet penetrated Aldershott camp, as 
they would alter its character. Ail this hard and 
vigorous population, bumt by the sun, bitten by 
the wind, and tempered like steel in rain water, 
appeared to me to enjoy rude health. The inten- 
tion that dictated the formation of the camp is 
easy to detect : the government wished to carry 
out there the practical éducation of officers and 
men. This object has been attained, and the 
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twenty thousaûd men who cover the heights ôf 
Aldershott compose the nucleus of the best army 
England probably ever possessed. 

The life of the officers ofiers, in this rude school, 
features which cannot be foiind m the barracks : 
they live like the troops, in huts and tents, with 
this différence, that they sléep singly. The name 
of a block is given to six wooden compartments, 
each of which is considered sufficient to serve as 
a cell for the lieutenants and ensign ; the captain 
has two, and the field-officers occupy an entire 
block. In thèse rooms, which are ail on the 
ground-floor, there is room for an iron bedstead, 
a table, a washstand, a chest of drawers^ and two 
chairs, and the officers take their meals together 
in the mess-room hut, built of black planks, and 
with Windows decorated with red curtains. The 
English officer being particular as to his personal 
appearance, there is a hut in which the barber 
présides; and there is also in each camp a club 
supported by voluntary subscriptions, where the 
officers read, chat, or play at billiards. We can 
already see that the range of amusements is very 
limited. A few young officers go out shooting 
now and then, but their principal relaxation is 
rowing on the canal. It must be remembered 
that Aldershott, like Sandhulrst, is situated thirty 
miles from London, on a savage plain ; and this 
isolation was calculated on to attach the officers 
to their duties, It is hère that we may, above 
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ail, study the relations existîng between the 
officers and privâtes : in England there is a 
greater distance betweôn the ranks, and a more 
marked séparation between officers and men, than 
in France, and we might almost say there are two 
sorts of blood in the English army. Still, it 
would be a mistake to take literaUy the word 
" aristocracy," tog often employed in alluding to 
the British corps of officers: with the exception 
of a few privileged armies, thèse officers generally 
belong to the higher layer of the middle classes. 
They are the sons of clergymen, merchants, 
tradesmen, large farmers, and men belonging to 
the libéral professions. The aristocracy, there- 
fore, does not exist in the persons, but in the 
constitution of the army, which raises a lofty 
barrier between the commissioried and non-com- 
missioned officers. 

This limit is based, before ail, on éducation and 
fortune. It is only necessary to hâve dined in 
barracks at the splendid mess of the English 
officers, to understand that the non-commissioned 
officers regard promotion to the upper grades not 
only with indifférence, but even with a feeling of 
alarm. At this table ail is in grand style, and I 
would defy the Duke of Norfolk and Baron 
Rothschild to display on their table a greater 
luxury — of crystal, china, and plate — ^than can be 
found m the mess-room of certain régiments. A 
portion of thèse artistic objects has been leil by 
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offioers who hâve retiied ^om the service; add 
to thisy ezquiâte cheer qnd fine aod délicate 
wines, wbose bottles drculate cardeedy, lying îmx 
a little dlver track, eq[iieclally whenever a straoger 
hasto be tieated wîtb fespect Vos must I fi»y 
get the ouilay Ibr luxEBes, dogs^ dvilian dotbing 
(fjor the !Ed^}i afficem ooly wear unifoim wben 
aa dutyX théâtres^ and pleasures of eveiy de« 
acnption. In most bamoks, the offioeis also give 
ballsy to whidi they invite the flower of the 
ariflfcKracy* It is easy to guess, from the afrjrle 
pf life, that the officen go £ur beyond the limita oi 
their pay; and they are backed np by personal 
fortune, or the liberality of their relatives. The 
army is less a lucrative than an honourable career, 
in which young men of farnUy find meai» to 
gratify their tastes, and acquire considération by 
doing their country a service. In the midst of 
this gilded world, how sad would a rough and 
humble sergeant feel, compelled to live on his pay 
as ensign or cornet I I hâve read in an English 
story that when an Indian king was angry with 
a great nobleman, he would give him a white 
éléphant: the distinction attached to this royal 
&vour demands that the animal should be fed 
on the finest barley and best fruits, so that, at the 
expiration of a certain time, the ndned lord finds 
himself reduced to the necessity of selling his 
estâtes. The intentions of the English govem- 
ment are assuredly very digèrent from those of 
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the barbarous monaroh ; but, for ail that, the non- 
commissioned bas good reasons to regard thq 
commission offered to him as a calamitous bonbur, 
or like a wbite éléphant tbat would devonr itci 
master's substance. We may bo allowe^ tQ 
regret, for certain reasons, this powerlul division 
in the English army, but regarded strat^callyi ilî 
adds more than would be believed to the value of 
the troops. Accustomed to regard the officers a&i 
superior beings, the soldier foUows them with a 
spede^ pf enthusiastic vénération, and would blush 
not to expose himself to danger wbei^ever they 
do so, Now, it is well known that the English 
offîcers ^e npt déficient in courage. By a sort of 
contrast peculiar to the Ei^lish character, the 
same men who live at home among the luxury 
and delights of Capua, can, when required, gQ 
without oonunon necessaries, and accept the hard*> 
est conditions of existence. Dunng the Crimeaii 
war officers were seen tuming soldiers voluntarily, 
and fiUing in silence (for silence is one of tho 
dignities of British dévotion) the gaps which tha 
enemy's fire had made in the ranks of the army.* 
At Aldershott camp^ the non-commissione4 
officers and privâtes hâve their amusements tooi 
whicb are more al)undant in their way thau thosQ 

* A soldier whose démocratie opinions are well known. Colonel 
Charnus, said to me one day, that unless profoond changes took plaee 
in English societr^^ he should regard the promotion of rank and fila 
to commissions as a serions danger for the military System of Grent 
Britain. 

s2 
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of the dignitaries of the army. Without mention* 
ing the canteen, they find in the little militaiy 
village, games, casinos, and a multitude of* 
establishments in accordance with their tastes. 
I should not like to say that more than one yonng 
offîcer does not ourse in his heart the grandeur 
which forbids him taldug part in thèse varied 
amusements. It is true that many soldiers regret 
the next moming having dallied on the isle of 
pleasures. Intoxication, as is too well known, is one 
of the vices of the English army, and the majority 
of offences enteUing ^iplinai^ punishmeni not 
excepting the lash, hâve been committed under 
the influence of spirituous liquors. Would it not 
be a way of restraining this brutalising penchant 
to cultivate nobler pastimes? The custom has 
been, during the last years, of playing comédies in 
the camps and barracks; and I was shown at 
Aldershott a hut, with several entrances, bearing 
a likeness to those strolling théâtres I had seen 
erected at fairs. The house could contain about 
one hundred spectators ; there is an orchestra, a 
proscenium, slips, scenery pulled up with ropes 
like the sails of a vessel, and a wardrobe for play- 
ing dramas and farces. One of thèse amateur 
théâtres was built last summer at Chatham, in the 
Royal Marine Barracks ; the actors were non-com- 
missioned officers and privâtes of the Engineers, 
and the audience was composed of the heads of 
the gaxrison, and the notables of the town. I saw 
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performed hère, " Still Waters runDeep," and the 
"Uufinished Grentleman;" the actors being called 
out at the end of each pièce and warmly ap- 
plauded. This was but just, for a burst of 
laughter had not once ceased to run round the 
house, and I do not believe that thèse two pièces 
were ever better played on a London stage. 
Such dramatic représentations may possibly offer 
but a secondary attraction in most garrison towns, 
where the English soldier can generally pay for 
his seat at the théâtre, but the régiment is not 
alwajrs in England. In the midst of those gloomy 
and distant solitudes to which Great Britain sends 
military posts, the resources of the dramatic art 
contribute to support or raise the spirits of the 
troops, and hence we need not feel surprised that 
the officers encourage their men in acting, and at 
times fîirnish the example. On certain nights 
the ArtiUery officers give extraordinary perform- 
ances at Woolwich Théâtre, when the price of 
admission is raised, and the good society of the 
town, which at other times holds aloof from the 
théâtre, eagerly witness thèse performances, which 
are redeemed in their eyes by the character of the 
actors. 

Poets are also found in the ranks of the British 
army; their works usually consisting of verses of 
the moment, which are preserved and simg in the 
régiment, like the warlike hymns of the old Saxon 
bards. They are rather wild flowers, but are not 



wiUioiit M certain milimy perfinne. Anoûia 
Hiore BeDooB biandi of Ktttaiiue is that of meuKiira 
and foy a ge g ; bacfiiig seen mncii, the EngHA 
aoldier tronld abo baye much to descnbe if lie 
knew how to dothe ïna Hais in woids. In ail 
parts of tlie wodd (fiarwliere does not the Kitiah 
empire eztend) he bas nm^ed wîth a daas of 
the popolatian with whidi tiie offioers do not 
fixr^ather. To the lotter we aie indebted fi^ 
ezcelleDt works aboot diflferent conntiies of ibe 
globe, but wbicb are difSereot in detnls, simplidty, 
and popalar teataieB. Hetice, it w not snrprising 
tbat tbe London press shoold bave encooiaged 
boob» wbicb, like tbose of Seigeant Anton and 
Quartermaater Connolly, opened a new patb in 
tbe abeady luxmiant field of Englisb literature. 

Tbe cbaracter of tbe Britisb soldier appioacbes 
in 8ome points, and retires in otbers, from tbat 
attributed to tbe soldiers of otber conntries, and I 
will briefly point out tbe différences. Tbe Eng- 
lisb army is generally Protestant, only aboot one- 
fourtb being Catbolics, and tbis observation did 
not escape the penetrating mind of Oliver Gold- 
smitb. Even in bis day a foreign invasion was 
talked of, and in bis " Letters of a Citizen of tbe 
World'' be brings on the scène three persons: a 
priflonet for debt, a porter^ and a soldier, who con- 
Versô and communicate to eacb other tbe appré- 
hensions witb wbicb tbe inore or less probable 
arrivai of tbe Frencb in Great Britain inspires 
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them. Thé prisoner for debt trembles for the 
national liberty, the porter for the burthens the 
French will inlpose on the country, and the soldier 
for the religion of Englandé I should be tempted 
to beUeve that this feith in the greattiess of the An- 
glican religion was imprinted on the army by the 
strong hand of Cromwell. However this may be^ 
the French themselves, duringvthe first EmpilB^ 
discovered thèse spiritual weapons, and tried more 
than once to turn them against their enemies. It 
mtlst be remarked, that most of the Peninsular 
battles^ and in the last instance Waterloo, wére 
fought on a Sunday. Ejiowing the respect of thd 
Eîiglish for the rest of the seventh day, the French 
gçlnerals hoped to profit by it in their attacksk 
I confess that they had not always reason te 
praise theit calculations, for the English troôps 
gloriottsly broke the Sabbatk They thus justified 
the proverb carrent in Great Britain, " the betteîr 
the day, the better the deed." 

I insist on this characteristic, because if ever-^-- 
ttrhich may the gods avert — a European war wére 
to be rekindled^ and the English army interfered, 
the religions feeling might exert a serions influencé 
over it. As a military fanatidsm does not exist 
in the nation^ we must seek elsewhere the motiTes 
that set the British forces in motion at a giveii 
moment; Glory is a word which finds but à 
slight écho in the heart of the English soldier, 
but speak to him of duty, and he will become 
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heroically împassioned. An idea that pursu^ 
him, amidst the solitudes of the old and new 
world, is that of the absent country: what will 
they think of us in England ? thèse men, who 
perhaps will never tread their native soil again, 
ask themselves on the field of battle. This pa- 
triotisni has, in a certain sensé, passed into the 
blood. A young drummer fell into the hands of 
the enemy, and to be assured whether he were 
really a prisoner of war or a disguised spy, he was 
asked to beat the retreat. " The retreat," he said; 
"I do not know what you mean. We do not 
understand that word in the British army/' 

The English soldier is brave, but there are 
varieties of courage. The English hâve a word 
of their own, only known in familiar language, 
but which exactly expresses the shade of intre- 
pidity distinguishing the race. This word, de- 
rivedfrom the old Saxon, is " pluck;" it indicates 
the idea of energetic eflfort, and is as applicable 
to the man who uproots a tree, as to him who 
tears down a moral obstacle. It is employed to 
signify courage, but courage combined with firm- 
ness, obstinacy, coolness, and an unceasing resolu- 
tion which never yields. English soldiers hâve 
other enemies to combat beside foreign armies; 
they hâve tempests, shipwrecks, climates, and 
déserts ; they must be at once brave against men 
and against things. AU this is pluck. The rough 
Saxon word indicates, moreover, a style of valour 
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subjected to reflection and tlie control of duty. My 
French readers will, perhaps, be surprised that, 
in speaking of camp and barrack life, I hâve not 
touched on duelling, but it is almost unknown in 
the English army. The,weapons Great Britain 
places in the hands of her soldiers are intended to 
défend the honour of the nation, and not to serve 
private revenge. What the English nation admires 
at least equally with courage in the soldiers, is a 
species of greatness of soûl and disinterestedness 
which élevâtes a man above self-esteem. A fact 
ivill explain better than ail comments. In 1837, 
Wellington, as he was leaving Apsley House one 
evening, was addressed by two gentlemen whose 
faces were strange to him. They told him they 
were the executors to a will made by a friend of 
a very eccentric tum of mind, who had left 500/. 
to the bravest man in the English army. They 
added, that they intended handing the chèque 
to the Duke, convinced, as they both were, that 
they would thus best carry out the wishes of the 
deceased. The Duke thanked them, but refused 
the legacy, alleging, as his reason, that he knew 
many men in the army as brave as himself. They 
pressed him, at any rate, to become arbiter, and 
point out the man he considered most worthy: 
he consented, but begged a few days for reflection. 
After thinking — for the task, he found, was more 
difficult than he had at first thought — ^he named 
Major-General Sir James Macdonell, who cora* 
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manded at Hougoumont in 1815, a po&t which 
was the key of the Battle of Waterloo. The 
ezecutoTB prooeeded to Bit James, and aftef 
makitig known to him the Duke's ehoice^ pre- 
sented the inobey to hitn. Sir James replied^ 
that he could not disdilsà ft décision so honôurablé 
to him, btit that he kneW a man whôse conduci 
had been at least as meritorious as his own on 
that day: it wàs a setgëant-major of the Cold^ 
streams, à man of thé name of Frazér. At the 
moment iVhéii thé Frehch rushed on Hongotimont 
with such fory thàt the gâtes of the farm vréte 
burst open and thë {)Osition was threatetidd^ the 
tergèant had helped the geiiëral in dosing the 
gâtes on the ehemy by à nianrel df strength and 
audacity. Sir James consequently dedared that 
he acœpted the 500i., but shdiild give one half to 
the worthy sergéantj with whom he intetided to 
ëhare the reward as he had done the danger. 
Such facts are of a nature to make the country 
feel a pride in its defenders. 

A question which has lately greàtly ôocupied 
the public writets of Great Britainj is the saiiitary 
refonn of the army. The great mortality of sol- 
diets, compared with the other classes of society, 
fexcited, two years agô, a painftd émotion. Be- 
garded firom an économie point of riew, it is esti- 
mated that the English soldiel^, when thoroughly 
found, represents 100/.; morally, his value is inap- 
préciable; hence the state endures a serions loss 
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each time the grave is opened to receive a scddler. 
Among the diseases of the army there are some 
which aie fictitious, Buoh as malingering, whieh 
we must blâme rather than pity: but there ar(» 
inany others much too real which daiin seriotié 
attention. It wotdd not be so surprising if the 
health of the soldier underwent eerious altérations 
in distant oountries — ^by tums buming and froseti 
--^to which the interests of his country summon 
him; but at home, and in his native air, the fact 
becomes more alarming. The surprise is increased 
ivhen we reflect that the army is recruited from a 
class of young men who, before entéring the ser- 
vice, had, to a certain extent, received a certificate 
of a Sound physical constitution; Thèse young 
fioldiers are, for the most part, the rude sons of 
toil, and their comfort, at any rate in certain 
respects, has increased in lieu of diminishing, 
since the day when they passed from civil into 
military life. The cause of this exceptional dis- 
ease has been sought, and it is believed to hâve 
been found in the bad state of the old barracks, 
in the quality of the food, and the absence of A 
hygienic service. Discovering the evil was calling 
in the remedy. One fact I hâve not seen men- 
tioned in the reports of the officiai commission^ 
and which might probably throw a light on the 
source of maladies that hâve partly remained a 
mystery, is the English love of independence. I 
have.frequenUy seen soldiers, walking alone or in 
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pairs, stop and look sadly afler a lark that was 
flying away. The bird was an image of their 
rustic youth, andi, less happy than the lark, they 
regretted having clipped their own wings. This 
melancholy brooding over lost liberty throws a 
doud over barrack life, deprives their food of 
its savour, and their slumber of its sweetness. 
The remedy for this mental disease would be a 
System of amusements to exercise the forces of 
their vigorous natures in useful works or gym- 
nastic sports. Two English women hâve been 
struck by the déficiency that existed, and still 
exists, though in a less degree, in the sanitary 
System of the English army : one of them, Elo* 
BENCE NiGHTiNOALE, has immortalised her name-^ 
sweet to the ears of the English as the song of the 
bird whose name she bears — ^by substituting, during 
the Crimean war, an active and intelligent service 
for a saddening chaos, and showing herself in the 
military hospitals as the angel of mercy. The 
other, less known out of her own country, although 
there universally respected, Miss Harriet Mar- 
tineau, has oflfered some excellent ad vice in her 
book, " England and her Soldiers " as to the steps 
to be taken to prevent Great Britain losing her 
army. The death of a soldier gives occasion for 
a sad and interesting ceremony: the coflGin ad- 
vances, preceded by a band who play the " Dead 
March in Saul;" his comrades foUow, two deep 
and silently, then cornes the widow in mouming, 
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the children, and other members of the family. If 
the deœased belonged to the cavalry, his horse 
figures in the procession, and, led by the bridle, 
walks sadly along with the empty boots of its 
rider pendent on either side of the eaddle, 

At Aldershott camp, we can not only form an 
idea of the English soldier's life generally, but as 
the manœuvres of artillery, cavalry, and infantry 
are combined. on the same field, we are able to 
pass under review certain régiments, whose origin, 
imiform, and military manners are distinguished 
by peculiar features. What strikes me most in 
the English army is the Scotch soldier. The fîrst 
companies of Highlanders were formed in 1715, 
after the great insurrection that almost broke the 
union between the two kingdoms. Their thea- 
trical, though somewhat gloomy, garb contrasts 
with the scarlet coat of the line ; but the charac- 
teristics of this dress I need not stop to describe. 
A story is told that, when the 84th Highlanders 
were quartered in Nova Scotia, a bail was given 
to the ladies in the neighbourhood : some of them, 
on entering the room and seeing the naked legs 
of the Scotchmen, protested against it in the name 
of modesty. "She must be a very indélicate 
woman to hâve such thoughts," said a young In- 
dian squaw présent, " for are not her own anns 
naked to the elbows?" The truth is, that the 
dress of the Highlanders does not at ail diverge 
from the laws of masculine and severe decency. 
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Attempts hâve been more tban once made, and 
with good reason, to change the attire of thèse 
mountaineers, which doea not seem appropriate to 
the hard wintera or the burning summers of North 
America; but the Scotch ehag so to their na- 
tional imiform that thèse attempts hâve constantly 
iailed. During the last war in India, the 93rd Ré- 
giment coDsented to exchange the kilt for trews, 
which defended them better against the stings of 
the moaquitoes ; but at the moment they advanced 
on Cawnpore, they asked aa a favour to bave the 
kilt given them again, a3 they could not fight so 
well in auy other garb. Another aingularity of 
thèse troopg is the b^piper, wbo leads the régi- 
ment on the march ; and though I atopped aeveral 
times as the troopa marched paat, I consider I 
could not detect the marked character of this 
music. It seems that the notes of the bagpipo 
speak a different language to the heart of a Sootcb- 
man than they do to the eare of a forôgner. This 
instrument, in fact, exercises a sort of magical in- 
fluence over the sons of Caledonia. At the battle 
of Québec, in 1760, the Scotch troope were rer 
treating, and the gênerai complained to an officer 
of the bad conduct of his men. " G-eneral," the 
oB.cec replied, warmly, "you did wiong in pra- 
venting the pipes playing; nothing excites the 
courage of a Highlander as they do; even at itùa 
moment they might be of some service." " X^ 
them play, then, in Heavot's name l" t^e genâ^ 
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exdaimed. The pipes, on being gîven the signa), 
struck np the famous air of Cruinneachadh, and 
at the Sound the Gaels fonned again and bravely 
retumed to the charge, A few years back 
George Clark was sûU living in London, who 
had been piper to tbe Tlst Highland régiment at 
the battle of Yimeira: wounded by a bullet in the 
leg, and unable to advance, he sat down on the 
grass and shouted, ^^Lads, I ain yexed that I am 
unable to follow you, but at any rate, on my soûl, 
you shall not want for music." And .with an 
ineffable joy he blew up his pipes, whose warlike 
accents electrified his comrades. During the last 
years of the Empire the French soldiers had 
leamed the power of this talisman. At Waterloo, 
a piper, whose bellows had been pierced by a 
bullet purposely fired, rushed furiously on the 
enemy, and would not survive what he called 
*^ the soûl of the régiment." A Scotch officer, of 
whom I inquired the cause of the magical charm 
wielded by this instrument, answered me, ^ I at* 
tribute the effects of the bagpipe to the family 
life, which is very strong on our mountains, and 
whose bonds are drawn doser instead of being 
relaxed by absence. The Highland soldier gladly 
sends his small savinga to his parents, and this 
filial attachment is so deeply rooted, that the 
threat of writing to their father or mother has 
often acted Iqietter than any remonstrance or 
punishment on men of the régiment whose con^ 
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^i^ XM« iVAtt iimproachable. Well, the Scotch 
^>£g^.Mui^«M ibis again— hîs infimcy, country, 
:^y^^^P^^^lMfB even his earlj love— in the notes 
^ t^Ntr ÎMAnunent which sounded his first steps 
ii^HlJ^ Time were formerly in ScoUand bagpipe 
^^HJUdW^ and some of thèse schools, whose tnu 
JliJitTBt «till exist, epjoyed a great réputation for 
4^^^l«J leagues round. No other regimental band, 
ll^wevw fine it might be, would equal in our ^es 
l^a national musia" 

The Scotch, with their picturesque costume, 
their music of the mountains, their rough and 
veaiher-beaten features, add a grand extemal 
oharacter to the English army ; but their manners 
«fford a no less interestmg study. Among some 
old Highland régiments may be found a spedes of 
clannish réminiscence in the relations existing, or 
which did exist a few years ago, between officers 
and soldiers. More than one story of their pro- 
bity has been handed down: thus, a soldier of 
the 91st, who fell on the field of Vimeîra, just 
before expiring, gave his comrade his watch and 
purse to carry to a friend, to whom he owed some 
obligations. For twelve years the friend kept the 
deposit about his person, and resisted ail the 
temptations that assailed him. At length he 
found the man for whom it was intended, and 
gave him the sacred trust. The Highlanders, 
however, must not cause us to forget the Guards, 
horse and foot, who compose several picked corps, 
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and among whom we find the most perfect types 
of that masculine beauty peculiar to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The first régiment of Foot Guards, 
celebrated in June, 1860, the two hundredth an- 
niversary of its existence, at a banquet presided 
over by Prince Albert. The history of this ri- 
ment is glorious : during its career, it has fought, 
afloat and ashore, against the French, Dutch, 
Spaniards, Moors, Turks, and Eussians. In the 
folds of its standard, it envelopes such memories 
as those of Blenheim, Bamilies, Oudenarde, and 
Malplaquet. The Guards hâve performed emi- 
nent services to their country, for which they 
enjoyed great privilèges, reduced recently, but 
against which the voice of the newspapers is still 
raised, 

I must not neglect in this essay the relations be- 
tween the army and the state, for this is a new 
point of view, which will place us in a better posi- 
tion to judge the part played by the troops in 
Great Britain. The seat of the military govem- 
ment is in Whitehall, that quarter of London so 
celebrated for its historical réminiscences. Hère 
stands, under the name of the Horse Guards, a 
building in very poor taste, built from the designs 
of Kent, and at the entrance of which two im- 
mense sentries on horseback, perfect equestrian 
statues, constantly mount guard in a species of 
niche. The mansion was hardly built when Ho- 
garth represented in one of his immortal carica- 
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tures the royal carnage drawn by a headlesi 
coachman passîng under the centre areh, which is 
certaînly déficient in élévation and grandeur. In 
the interior and around the Horse Guards are the 
offices of the war department: the head of the 
•State is by the constitution chief of the army, and 
has a delegate who acts as govemor of the forces, 
in the person of the commander-in-chief. The tîe 
between the military administration and the civil 
govemment is established by means of the secre- 
tary at war, whose résidence and offices are In 
Pall-mall. If I were satisfled with appearances, 
I should be led to beHeve that the British army 
belongs to the Queen; but if I dig into facts^ I 
soon see that it is nothing of the sort ; the Queen 
cannot hâve soldiers without the annual and 
positive consent of parliament ; she cannot pay a 
shilling to thèse soldiers until the législative power 
has voted the subsidies. During the whole last 
century it is true that the situation of the army 
was uncertain, and we may attribute to this very 
uncertainty the lengthened unpopularity of an 
institution which has, however, caused the glory 
and strength of Great Britain. Among this na- 
tion, so jealous of its privilèges and libertîes, the 
soldier was regarded with alarm, as it was not 
exactly known whether hîs colours were those of 
the executive power or of the nation. At pré- 
sent, ail indécision has ceased : the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, with a disinterestedness and a respect for 
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iples of représentative govemment, which 
oc too highly praised, dedared, himsélfy a 
onths ago, before a (iommittee of the House 
_^ •JommQns, that the consent of the minister of 
gj^var was necessary for ail the great meaaures that 
M^«ffected the army. Now, thîs mmister^ ûlone re» 
sponsible for the actions of the sovereign, who 
can do no wrong, is placed, as everybody knows^ 
under the authority of parUament, which can give 
or refuse him a vote of confidence. In this state 
of things I can only gee the oath, which is a 
serions bond between the army and the crown; 
but if this oath ensures the chief of the state the 
fidelity of the troops, it does not give her the 
suprême administration. In fact, the Que^i reignt 
over the army, as she does over the coontcy, by 
the lustre of her title, by certain prérogatives, 
and, before ail, through the confidence and affec- 
tion of the troops; and I will not be the man to 
deny the extent of this influence, whose limita it 
is, however, easy to perceive. Owing to a grand 
divisioix of power, the English army is, what an 
army should be in a fi:ee country, the rampart of 
the throne and the nation : in no event can it h^ 
come an instrument of political domination. Could 
this impartial character which the law asedgns to 
the force of the army be altered under certain 
extraordinary cîtcumstances, as, for instance, in 
the hands of a gênerai who had saved the country? 
I hâve read) in the Mémorial de SainteSélène^ 
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that Napoléon, frora the top of hia rock, predictcd 
sombre destinies for English liberty, and trusted 
to WeUington to make the English pay dearly for 
"Waterloo. Either ideas hâve been attributed to 
the Emperor which he never had, or he badly 
understood the genius and institutions of Great 
Britain. No country rewards military services 
better thau she does, and the Duke of Wellington 
was an esample of that liberality; but the wider 
the circle of honour estends before the ambition 
of an English soldier, the more he is convinced 
that he will find beyond it only eraptiness, résist- 
ance, and inévitable ruin. 

Thèse reflectîons were necessary to explain the 
absence of military pomp from the great cities 
of the United Kingdoro, even in royal cérémonies. 
A foreigner may hâve resided in London for three 
years, and imagine in perfect good feith that there 
are no soldiers in England. A few rare sentinels 
pOBted at the entrance of the Queen's palace, and 
Jrom distance to distance, before a few public 
buildings — euch is nearly ail the armed force seen. 
The isolated soldieryaccidentallymet in the streets, 
are mingled vrith the rest of the population, so 
quiet and inoffensive do they look. Unarmed 
(for they hâve been deprived of ail temptation to 
use their weapons), they moetly walk about with 
a small switch in their hands. Tou are at liberty 
to consider that, from a picturesque point of view, 
this simple dress doea not display the extemal 
character of the soldier; but does it not also 
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an idea of respect for the dignity, or, if 
'. will, the jealousy of the other citizens ? The 
cuLLit festivities, such as marriages, births, and 
christenings, equally take place without any mili- 
tary display or bustle ; but the absence of troops 
does not resuit from any feeling of indifférence, 
but from the clear division between the war de- 
partment and the civil order. There are, it is 
true, from time to time, reviews in Hyde Park^ 
where cavalry and infantry march past with a 
great pomp of uniforms, and the sound of bugles 
and drums : but everybody feels that this exhibi- 
tion of forces does not take place to amuse the 
public or excite the martial ardour of youth : it 
is a social duty performed, but not a spectacle. 
Where shall we find in the capital any traces of 
a military intervention intended to protect the 
state ? English institutions guard themsdves by 
their majesty. To my knowledge, there is only 
one public building which has demanded any 
stratégie arrangements, and my readers can easily 
guess that it is not the Queen's palace. The sole 
fortified point is the Mint: at a corner of the 
Tower of London, an old soldier showed me some 
guns on the ramparts, which in the event of a 
sudden attack, would sweep the open square in 
front of the adjoining building where gold and 
silver are coined. The only insurrection against 
which it has been thought useful to take any pré- 
cautions in London is an outbreak of thieves. 
The character of an army entirely devoted to 
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national debt still bears the burthen. At length, 
not content with sacrificing its money when dr- 
cumstances demand it, the nation oflFers its blood. 
Despairing of raising its army in a moment to the 
height of the périls, true or fictitious, which their 
startled imagination fancied they saw a year ago, 
the citizens hâve become soldiers themselves, and 
hâve ranged themselves by the side of the troops 
to strengthen the bàrrier which défends Great Bri- 
tainfrom a surprise. 

The army of volunteers demanda a separate 
essay. Before relating what there was sudden or 
étrange in that national movement, I am bomid to 
point out an error of the French press. Wishing, 
doubtless, to save the two countries onerous bur- 
thens, some writers thought to cabn the appré- 
hensions across the water by talking a great deal 
about the generosity of France, who would not 
abuse her strength against a defenceless natioiu I 
do not judge intentions, and am willing to believe 
in such generosity on the part of my country : but 
the form was at least clumsy, and displays a pro- 
foimd ignorance of the BritisJi character, or, if you 
like it better, pride. A great nation like England 
will never consent to repose on the magnanimity 
of a neighbour, or even of an ally : the more such 
language is held, the more the insulted nation will 
seek for weapons, if only to combat a phantom« 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

THB ICIIITIA— THB V0LXJirTEEE8--THE BEVIEW IN HTDB PABK— AH 
OLD YOLUNTEEB OF 1803 — THE INVASION OE IBELAND— 6BHEKAL 
HUKBBBT— WILLUM PITT— THB BIÏLEMEN OP 1860. 

The forces of Great Britain are now composed 
of two distinct éléments : the regular anny, which 
represents discipline, and the army of volunteers, 
which represents dévotion. The latter constitutes 
a thoroughly English type: on passing through 
Boulogne, I heard some riflemen who happened 
to be tliere called Gardes Nationaux^ but ought 
I to feel astonished at this confusion of ideas, 
which, however, displays a great ignorance of 
both institutions, when I bear in mind the mis- 
Uvko 80 ofteu committed of considering the social 
ciVHtions of othor nations derived from our ex- 
nutplo ? Noed I recal the fact that in France the 
Uatxlo Nationale issued from the middle classes, to 
oufoivo cort^iiu guîurantees in the early days of the re- 
\ olutivMU botwoou the pev^ple and the crown ? The 
^^HM^lbi Yoluuteox^ havo boon formed under very 
j^ ^IK^ COuditioiu<: thoy aiv>se^ about a year ago, 
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at the idea that their country was menaced. They 
do not mount guard, they do not patrol or exercise 
any control over the order or police of the towns. 
It is an army of guérillas, waiting with firm foot 
for the enemy to corne, and may Heaven grant 
that they never corne I The organisation of such 
a force présupposes two things, wHch were never 
combined elsewhere : a govemment powerful 
enough to rest on the support of the nation, and 
a nation which has sufiSicient confidence not to 
abuse the right of bearing arms. 

There is a Connecting link between the army 
and volunteers in the militia. This is a force 
principally raised in the country for the internai 
defence of England, and is recruited voluntarily, 
like the army. An act of parliament in 1852 
determined that every man who enlisted in the 
militia should receive a bounty of six pounds : i^ 
however, the number of volunteers be not suf- 
ficient in a county, the state can hâve recourse 
to a species of conscription by ballot, which em- 
^ braces ail individuals from the âge of eighteen to 
thirty-five. Need I add, that for a long time thé 
English government has abstained fi:om employ* 
ing the power accorded to it by the law on this 
point? The militia&en were not even called 
out last year, and the minister of war is engaged 
in preparing great reforms, which will modify the 
character of this arm. As thèse reforms, however, 
are not yet known, I will abstain from speaking 
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of thera, thûugb, if I hâve properly understood 
the miuifiter'a idea, he ia desirous to iuclude ia 
the militia, when reorganîsed on a new basis, a 
clasB of Society which bas not joioed the volunteer 
movement, and whose members approach more 
nearly than the reat, by tbeir mode of life, to the 
manners and condition of the soldier. 

Oor attention must be hère concentrated on the 
volunteere, properly so called : though this name 
has certainly given riae to some criticism, for it is 
asserted that in Great Britain both the anny and 
navy were filled with volunteers. There is, bow- 
ever, a very great différence between the recruita 
of the regular and the civilian armiea: the firat 
receive money, the second payitj those are drawn 
into the service by the bait of a reward, thèse by 
the attraction of disintereatediiess and sacrifice. 
Anotber cbaracteristic which, both before and 
after enrobnent, distingtùsheB the true volunteeis 
is the absence of ail compulsiou. This army, 
which is aelf-Bupporting, only obeye it» own free 
vn\L To understand the movement whioh has 
been developed in 1860, and in which ail has 
been done by individual initiative, we must take 
a rétrospective glance at the volunteers of the 
past, We shall thus be better prepared to catch 
the apirit of the institution, and wbat it adds to 
the character of the Ënglish: the object is to 
^ake every man a soldier for the defence of the 
^0Vhte and it ia hoped that the tiœe is apfax}ach- 
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ing wheQ it will be a disgrâce for any son of Great 
Britain not to know bow to handle his anns. To 
the organisation of thèse free bodies are also at« 
tached other bodily exercises which must increase 
the strength and power of the race. We Bhall 
hâve to foUow the volunteer movement in London 
and ail over England: but it is at Hythe school 
we shall study one of the most interesting appli- 
cations of the new défensive System. 

On June 23rd, 1860, I witnessed the grand re* 
view of the volunteers in Hyde Park. Having 
gone at an early hour to the spot where this im-* 
posing spectacle was to take place, I had time to 
observe not only the arrivai of the différent 
coloured régiments in tm*n, but also the no less 
curions sight of the mob that grew momentarily 
larger. The cleverest people, having foreseen 
that the crowd would form an impénétrable wall 
round the field of manœuvres, had already selected 
in the vidnity lofity situations whence they could 
Burvey the plain. One of the gâtes of St. James's 
Park, opposite the principal entrance of Hyde 
Park, and surmounted by the equestnan statue of 
Wellington, was ail black with heads, and some 
spectators, reduced by the distance to the me of 
pigmie8,were standing under the very stomach 
of the brousse horse. In Hyde Park, the colossal 
statue of Achilles, standing on a species of mound, 
could not, for ail its menacing looks, intimidate 
the flood of invaders. The mob had taken ail 
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tbe emineoces by a^aolt : the old treea of the 
Parie were invaded by yoong workmen, who, with 
tiie strength and a^ty of ^ladrumana, bad suc- 
ceeded in clambering from branch to brancb to 
the top. Thufl perched, tbey carelesdy awaited 
the arrivai of the Queen, while the ïower branches, 
more and more escaladed, sank and groaned under 
the fresh dustere of curions spectators- The im- 
mense lawn which stretebed eut roond the spot 
reserved for tbe troops and favoared ticket hold- 
era, though protected at distances by ratber tall 
iron hurdles, began to grow covered with people, 
for men and women boldly leaped over the bar- 
riers. As nothing yet fixed the attention of the 
masses, the Cockneys, strangers, idlers (and ail the 
world was idle on that day), went, came, retumed, 
stopped, sat down on tbe grass, or bought the 
programme of the festival, which the sellers de- 
dared to be a wonder. Swarms of young ladie^ 
Bome of wbom had corne to see, and others to be 
seen, with tbeir long hair confined on their necks 
in BÎlken nets, shook their wings — I mean their 
lace — as tbey walked through tbe groups of talkers, 
now be^nning to assemble. In one of tbese groups, 
containing several tmiforms, I noticed an old man 
of about seventy, -wbose features expressed tbe 
moBt lively émotion each time new régiments of 
Tolunteers passed througb tbe Park gâtes with a 
great sound of brasa instruments. There was 
nothing of the soldier about bim, however: he 
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was â City merchant who had retired from business, 
and now lived in a country-house near London. 
If his heart was agitated, it was because tbe pré- 
sent review reminded him so strongly of the one 
which he had witnessed at the same spot in 
1803. 

"Though I was only fourteen years of âge 
then," he said, " I can remember it as if it were 
yesterday. I stood nearly on this spot, and I 
fancy I still see our old régiments marching past. 
The volunteers of that period did not at ail 
resemble those of to-day : they had powdered 
hair, and wore a queue — a very long queue^ I 
confess. Their uniform was red, with white 
braid and facings; an enormous stiff and heavy 
shirt-frill bristled on their chest, whilst huge 
epaulettes pressed down their shoulders. Their 
lower limbs were imprisoned in short narrow 
breeches, to which long buttoned gaiters were 
fitted. A three-comered hat, with a feather, 
whose shape would now seem to you ridiculous, 
in other cases an antique helmet, surmounted the 
powdered and pomaded édifice of their hair. 
They had not light and élégant rifles like those I 
now see passing on the arm of our modem volun- 
teers, but fine old flint muskets, the real Brown 
Bess, with ail its primitive simplicity," As this 
description of the volimteers of 1803 produced a 
smile among his audience, the old gentleman con- 
tinued gravely: " Do not laugh at them, for they 
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saved the countay. To those who talk to us now 
about the dangers of aa invasion, and the evil 
designs of onr neighbours^ we septuagenarians 
can answer that we saw plenty in oui time« You 
should hâve lived in that day to know what 
England is when attacked: everybody only 
talked about the camp of Boulogne and the flat 
beats. What a burst of patriotism then took 
place, and how well we saw what the nation of 
shopkeepers was capable of when any one dared 
to threaten it I I was présent, as I told you, when 
George HI. held a review of volunteers in this 
very Park, which lasted two days. I cannot 
exactly remember the date of the month, but it 
was in autumn, and I wore a dead-leaf coloured 
coat At half-past nine in the moming the volun* 
teers deployed in a line, which extended fix>m 
Buckden Hill to Kensington Gardens. The King, 
at the head of a magnificent stafi^ was saluted by 
a discharge of artillery, and by the air of * Gted 
save the Eing.' At a given signal ail the batta- 
lions discharged their arms, and the plain was 
soon one doud of smoke. I will not assert that 
ihe manœuvres were excellent, or that the firing 
responded to aU the rules of art; but the earth 
shook, hearts bounded, and an immense shout 
burst from the lips of the three hundred thousand 
men who witnessed the review. It was a sight 
that could never be forgotten. I can still see 
the king bare-headed on his horse, the queen and 
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princesses standing in their cdrriages, apparently 
electrified by this touching scène. There were 
Frenchmen présent, too/' the old gentleman 
added, tuming to me. ** I remember that (Mè- 
nerai Damouriez, on horseback, and some other 
exiles were poînted ont to me. I do not know 
what passed in theîr minds, but assuredly they 
could not blâme us for defending our soil, our 
hearths, and our institutions: they would bave 
done the same in our place. As they went home, 
everybody exclaimed, * Oh ! if Bonaparte could 
hâve seen this sight !' I cannot say whether he 
was intimidated by the report of this national 
manifestation, but the fact remains the same — he 
did not corne. Thank Heaven, no comparison 
can be drawn between those unhappy times and 
the présent period, for this time the enemy is not 
at our gâtes. Still, it would be unjust to forget 
that our fathers gave the example to the présent 
génération, and if I may judge by what I see 
to-day of the British volunteers, the British spirit 
has not degenerated; I am happy to find that 
the blood of the volunteers of 1803 still courses 
through the veins of John Bull." The old gentle- 
man was in the right: the rifleman mov^nent, 
which has astonished Europe so greatly during 
the last two years, and to which some people 
wished to give the character of a mania, îs, how- 
ever, no novelty in the annals of Great Britain. 
It îs a principle, anterior even to the English con- 
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exists, I am well informed, in the pressés of our 
war ministry, plans and sketches dating back to 
the reign of Louis XIV. The théories of profes- 
eional soldiers were even twice practically tried: 
towards the close of the last century, drcumstances 
were extremely favourable for the success of such 
an enterprise, and I may recal the facts in a few 
words. The American war was just terminated— 
not exactly to the honour of the English ; George 
m. was displaying a touch of his madness ; Ire- 
land was agitating and tbreatening a séparation. 
A récent publication* bas thrown an unexpected 
light on this âge of corruption, which the genius 
of William Pitt could i\ot entirely subdue ; on the 
weakness of the court ; on the just unpopularity of 
the Prince of Wales; on the false stratégie system 
of David Dundas and his créatures ; on the sad 
condition of the army, the monopoly of which the 
king persisted in holding; on the incapacity of the 
gênerais and oflEicers, who nearly ail owed their 

* The Comwallh Correspondence. Marquis Gornwallis had served 
inrith distinction in Grermany and America: he was affcerwards go- 
vemor-general and commander-in-chief of the forces in India, and on 
his retum home filled for some years the office of Master-General of 
Ordnance. In 1805 he was employed to negotiate the peace of Amiens. 
The work just published contains the notes and.letters of this emi- 
nent man, who was closely connected with ail the great statesmen 
and politicians at the end of the last centnry, and he refused to enter 
the cabinet when invited by William Pitt. His historié révélations 
could not hâve appeared duriug his lifetime owing to the independent 
character that distinguishes them : but they will be gladly welcomed 
by ail persons who are curions to penetrate into the roysteries of an 
epoch of history. 
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promotion to favour; amd on the disordeïs of the 
■oldlere, who had become an object of alann and 
terror to everybody, excepting the enemy. It waa 
in the midst of thèse causea of weakness — the year 
1796 — that aFrench fleet,commanded by Admirai 
de Galle, pct Bail from Brest to the Irish coast, 
bearing aboard General Hoche and fifteen thon- 
sand men. A furious tempest {it was in Decem- 
bcr) difipersed the vessels, and only a portion of 
the expédition reached Bantry Bay. Owiog to 
the storm, the vessel that bore Hoche was missing 
at the place of rendezvous: after struggling for 
Bcveral daya against wind and fog, it had put back 
to l'rance, where Hoche found the rest of the fleet, 
which had retumed before him, though not with- 
out fltterapting a descent on Ireland. Of the 
vessels, sonie had ail but been -wrecked on the 
eand banks, vriiile othera had run a risk of falling 
into the hands of the enemy; and the Irieh, on 
whose aid in disembarking the French had built, 
had not shown themselves. Still, the attempt, 
though unsucccBflful, had been chiefiy a failure 
owing to the intractable caprice of the éléments, 
and hopes were maintained for the future. One 
fact was at least gained, that, owing probably to 
the ueglect of the govemment of that day, a force 
of ôAeen thousand French had been able to tra- 
verse the seas and reach the coaats of a British 
island, without having sighted or been checked 
by the English cruisers. 
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In 1798 (two yeàrs later) the insurrection broke 
out in Ireland. If we may believe Lord Com- 
wallis, " the violence of the men in power ftnd 
the religions character they had the madness to 
give the war against the rebels, added etiU more 
to the ferocity of the English troops, and rendered 
any attempted reconciliation more difficult." Such 
a State of things was certainly of a nature to renew 
the projects of invasion, which, on the part ot 
France, had not been given up, in spite of the last 
check. On August the 22ndof the same year, three 
fiîgates, mounting English colours, slipped into 
Eillala Bay : they cast anchor, and like the wooden 
horse of Troy, were soon delivered of an armed 
force. Eleven hundred French soldiers la^ded, 
under the command of General Hiunbert, who 
seized the town of Eollala almost without résist- 
ance, and established their head-quarters in the 
palace of the Protestant bishop, Dr, Stoqk. The 
latter has left an interesting journal of ail that 
happened in the town during the French occupa- 
tion, and from this source I will draw some in- 
formation as to the character of an expédition so 
strange and so little known. It is curions to notice 
in this narrative the simple amazement of the 
inhabitants of Eillala and the good bishop him- 
self, at the appearance of the republican soldiers, 
pale, thin, almost livid, and badly dothed. The 
majority of them had served in the Italian cam- 
paign ; others were the relies of jthe army of the 
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Rhine, and ail bore in their injured constitutions 
traces of the glorious sufferings and campaigns 
followed by victory. At the first sight it might 
be thought tbat thèse short-statured men, with 
their air of weakness, were incapable of support- 
ing the fatigues and privations of war, but their 
conduct soon gave the most powerful contradic- 
tion to appearances: they ate bread and potatoes, 
drank water, made their bed on the stones of the 
Street, and slept with no other covering than their 
clothes, or other roof than the sky. The bishop 
doesfuU justice to theù- intelligence, activity, in- 
vincible patience and courage, which was allied 
to a strong feeling of duty, and prefers them greatly 
to their Irish allies. Humbert had declared that 
his soldiers would abstain froni ail violence, and 
only take whai was necessary for their support, 
and thls promise was reB^ously kept. The extra- 
ordinary sight might be seen of an English bishop 
and his little flock guarded by the invaders, and 
protected by them against the rapadty of the Irish 
rebela, who continued to agitate the country. 

It was, however, on the Irish insurrection that 
Humbert calculated to support his cov^ de main, 
but he arrived toc late for that: the rébellion had 
just been crushed by a terrible defeat. The place 
of landing was also badly chosen; the învading 
force should bave gone further north to find a 
baeis of opérations in the atate of public temper, 
and the bands of insurgents who still resisted. 
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The French gênerai had brought in his vessel 
arms, ammunition, and unifonns, which he dis- 
tributed to the peasants of Mayo, but they were 
a simple and almost wild race, ignorant of the uso 
of fire-arms, and whom the report of a cannon 
must put to flight at the first engagement. Re- 
duced to his own weak resources, Hupabert did 
not hesitate, but advanced on the day after his 
arrivai on Ballina. The English garrison at that 
place fled on the approach of the French, and 
Humbert, encouraged by this success, pushed on 
to Castlebar. His small army was now reduced 
to eight hundred men, for he had been obliged to 
leave two hundred soldiers at Killala, and onq 
hundred at Ballina, to guard those two towns. 
In the mean while, General Lake, who had re- 
ceived information of the landing, and the marché 
of the French, awaited them near Castlebar with 
at least eighteen hundred infantry and cavalry, 
ten guns, and a howitzer. The action commenced 
at dawn : the position of the French was extremely 
critical, for they were about to attack an enemy 
far superior in numbers ; and in the event of de- 
feat their retreat on Killala and Ballina was eut 
off by two corps, respectively commanded by Sir 
Thomas Chapman and General Taylor. Humbert,. 
however, was not afraid of risking the attack — . 
one of the boldest and most desperate history has: 
ever recorded. The French remained masters of 
the field, ail Lake's artillery fell into their hands, 
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and the English troops fell back in tlie greatest 
confusion. Lord GomwaUis, informed of the pro- 
gress of the invaders and the defeat at Castlebar, 
lesolved to march in person against the enemy, at 
the head of ail the troops he coidd collect, and 
thos Humbert, who still advanced, fighting seve*- 
ral skirmishes, in which he gained the better, 
fbund himself, on September 8, 1798, surrounded 
by twenty-five thousand men, on the plain of 
Bally-na-muck. With extraordinary coohiess, he 
formed his small army in Une of battle. His rear 
guard, attacked by Crawford, surrendered; but 
the remainder of the French troops defended 
themselves for half an hour, and even tried to 
take prisoners ; but, at length, crushed by num- 
bers — overwhelmed, but not conquered — the re- 
publican troops laid down their arms, having lost 
about two hundred men since their arrivai in 
Ireland. This hazardous enterprise, whose suc- 
cess had only been interrupted by unfavourable 
drcumstances and the imposing military force 
slowly coUected, threw a sort of consternation 
over the country ; and ail asked what England 
might not hâve to apprehend from such a govem- 
ment and such an army, if a handful of invaders 
could rout picked troops, take several towns, ad- 
vance more than a hundred and twenty miles in 
the interior of the country, and maintain them- 
selves for deventeen dayS| with aims in their handsy 
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in a kingdom which contained at that time more 
than a hundred and fifty thousand soldiers.* 

The English nation had not, however, awaited 
this event to prépare its défensive means. In 
1777, after Burgoyne's capitulation at Saratoga, a 
great agitation spread over the country, which 
proposed to corne to the help of the crown by 
ftimishing troops. Manchester and Liverpool 
had, at that time, each formed a régiment of a 
thousand men, and in some other towns, and even 
in the country, meetings had been held suggesting 
a levy en masse. In London, however, and most 
of the countîes, the cry to arms had met with but 
a slight écho ; and people contented themselves 
with opening subscription-lists to enlist recruits for 
the service. This movement was not thoroughly 
developed till the end of the last century (1798 — 
1799), and this time ail eyes were open to the 
dangers that menaced the country. The treaty of 
Campo Formio had left England standing alone, 
sword in hand, opposed to France, who had con- 
quered or reduced to impotence the other humi- 
liated nations ; and a French army of a hundred 
and seventy thousand men, drawn up along the 
Channel coast^ was a day's march at most from 



* I hâve allowdd M. Esqoiros to gire hîs acoouiit of thèse events, 
bat mj Eaglisk readers will be good eQougk to make the neoessary 
amendiaents. The best acooant I ha^e read of the Hombeit foraj 
will be found in Leyer's " Maurice Tien»j."---L. W. 
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the ports of embarkation. Thèse préparations 
roused the British Lion,* and the national feeling 
broke out in acts of dévotion : the army, fleet, and 
militia were augmenteâ, and, moreover, a par* 
liament bill urged the citizens to raise volunteer 
corps ail over the kingdom. An immense en- 
thusiasm responded to this appeal of the countrjr 
in danger, and soon extended throughout ail 
classes : the Bishop of Winchester authorised the 
dergy of Hampshire, and especially of the Isle of 
Wight, to take up arms. Although aU ranks of 
Society offered their services, it was, however, 
thought advisable, at that day, to make a sélection^ 
and known and respectable citizens were alone 
admitted into the new phalanx. The officers 
must hâve an income of at least 50/., derived 
from landed property, and réside in the county 
where the corps was raised. In spite of thèse 
restrictions, which évidence the suspicions spirit 
of the govemment of the day, in less than three 
weeks one hundred and fifty thousand volunteers 
were embodied and armed. They drilled six 

♦ I may observe, on tliis head, that tlie poets and writers of the 
first Empire incessantly spoke of the " tooth of the léopard." When 
I arrived in England, I in my simplicity songht for this famons 
léopard on the arms of the nation, and was astonished to fmd a lion 
there. I hâve since read on this subject a long heraldic dissertation, 
written by an Englishman, whence it resnlts that old England always 
had the " king of animais" as its symbol ; bnt that, in the infancy of 
art, the inexperienced hand of blazoners probably produced dubious 
figures, in which the ignorance or jealousy of other nations fancied it 
recognised the features of the léopard, an animal which, in the classi- 
fication of naturalîsts, belongs, by-the-by, to the same family. 
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hours a-week, and those who thought proper to 
do so, could claim a shilling for the time they de-» 
voted to learning the trade of a soldier. The ex- 
penses occasioned by the new-armed force figure in 
the budget of 1799 as 350,000/. Seven months 
had scarce elapsed since this appeal to arms, when 
the King declared in his speech on openîng parlia- 
ment, that the démonstration of zeal and vigour 
fi:om ail ranks of the English nation had prevented 
the enemy firom carrying into effect his vain 
threats. Must we place perfect faith in this 
officiai language? I confess that, on consulting 
the opinion of the English gênerais of the day, I 
find a difficulty in forming a grand idea of thèse 
irregular troops. Perhaps, though, the severity 
of their judgment may be explained by the species 
of disdain with which soldiers regard combatants 
who do not belong to their profession. More im- 
partial officers, however, allow that thèse new 
levies, badly disciplined and but little used to 
arms, would hâve offered but a weak résistance to 
French battalions, but they, at the same time, 
assert that, in the event of a retreat, they would 
hâve severely handled the flanks of the defeated 
army. 

The old volunteer movement relaxed between 
1799 and 1803, as the danger of foreign invasion 
retired, but Bonaparte' s déclaration of war against 
England suddenly revived the languishing ardour. 
Placards affixed on the walls of the most rémote 
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villages announced that the enemy might per* 
chance corne: and ninety tbousand pikes were 
8erved out among the labourera. The farmers 
Yoluntanly engaged to supply men, horses, and 
wagons to carry the troops down to the ooaat; 
a chain of signaLsii composed of combustible matteri 
not only ran along the English shores, but crossed 
the country from hill to hill. At the least alaim, 
they were fired, and those English still living to 
remember the time, speak with émotion of the 
armed tumult which in such cases spread over 
the island, which was illumined with a glomny 
flame. At Pevensey, banda of workmen were 
held in readinesa to eut the aea wall, and inuB^* 
date ail the aurrounding country) doubtleaa in 
memory of glorioua HoUand: in the maritime 
countieS) the deputy lieutenants had the horses 
killed which, in the event of a surprise, might hâve 
Êdlen into the hands of the enemy ; sawed through 
the cart wheela, and destroyed the wheat and 
cattle which could not be removed. They pro- 
mised the owners that the State would presently 
indemnify them, but no one would listen to this, 
for each forgot his own interests, and had only the 
salvation of the country at heart. The customs 
officers reoei ved orders to remove into the interior, 
or set running at the first alarm ail the wine, 
brandy, and other spirits stored along the coast: 
the churches and théâtres were converted into 
barracks, and patrols of. dtizens, espedially in sea« 
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port towns, went day and night about the streets, 
fens, and sands. Whenever the tide was high, 
the wind light, and the fog thick, ail eyes were 
fixed on the sea with feverish restlessness ; at 
each moment they expected to see the enemy's 
fleet appear, and ail the English vessels of war 
held themselves ready to eut their cables. In the 
comity of Norfolk, the nobility placed pôles on 
the roofs of their houses, and were to hoist a red 
flag in case of danger, so as to give their tenants 
the signal to fall in. The martial vigilance and 
order were no less in the interior of the island : 
in the provincial towns, the mayors, exdted by 
the holy fury of patriotism, ran about the streetô, 
themselves beating the drums, in order to call the 
volimteers under the banners. They flocked in 
fix)m ail parts, and a report of the war ministry, 
dated November 11, 1808, gives their number 
at 335,307; thus divided: infantry, 297,600; ca- 
vahy, 31,600; artillery, 6207. The English army, 
including volunteers, regulars and militia, was at 
that time composed of 500,000 men; an enormous 
amount at a period when the population was not 
quite half what it is now. I must remark that the 
number of volunteers was singularly augmented 
by a circumstance which has not been sufficiently 
taken into account Farliament had ordered a 
levy en mMëe, which would comprise ail men be- 
tween the âges of seventeen and fifty-five; but 
the volunteers were exempt firom this spedes of 
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The remit w» ttat the people es- 
I hf tho— nda ia the firse aziOTi 
«■> froB BO oAcr caIcMfatK» than patrûAûVr 
«Aa»to<faipeAeleff7«»«MHd. The govm- 
SMi^kfiKl^clednedstftklff date that tlœ n- 
ImÊttr WÊOwmeat tendeicd de conscription oae- 
Imb OU ma, qmte JBafMii of servîng, took 
to A0 cooitabl^f ibdr to pmCect the to-mis, whSe 
Acnr Mlow à6am nnoaU go to meet the enmsf 
im iSbê ofca iéà. Thtme -wha saw tlie staie of 
Ae covtiy at Aat penod, isf that is imposâlde 
t» ftiB SD îdea of die ^ow of patriotisin, tbe- 
t(roo^ Ae ^ooBty cie6«Bce, Ae alarma, în a word, 
àt d tibe co aliM cd Seàinp wlich a^tated tlie 
popdatioa^ no lew poi^i^ or lésa perturbed in 
tbâr idend tlwn Ae dib md fiow of tlie ses 
that smromiâed îL 

The cry to anus waa raised perhaps with eren 
more clamonr in Scotland, and écho waa bOTne 
&om one monntain to the other. The Dake of 
York appealed to the loyalty of the old Êuniliear 
and laised a great nmnber of battalions, each 
having at its head the patriarchal chîef of a dan^ 
Thua theMacdonalds, Macleods, Mackenzîes, Gror- 
dons, Campbells, Frasers, and other tribes, en- 
Tolled themselves under their respective banners, 
fonoing a living rampart to défend the north of 
Great Britain. In Edinboi^b, the volunteers as- 
sembled under the order of Lientenant-Colonel 
Hope, and in this régiment the officers «ijoyed 
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no imraunity or privilège over the soldiers: they 
marched sturdily with ail their baggage on their 
back, and the colonel himself gave the example 
by never mounting his horse, save when com- 
pelled by the duties of his command. There was 
no distinction of rooms in barracks, or of tents in 
the camps. The inhabitants of Liddesdale — ^the 
most western point the cry of danger reached — 
were so afraid of arriving too late at the place of 
meeting that they seized ail the horses they could 
lay hands on, and after making a forced march 
beyond their borders, they let loose the horses, 
which found their way back aeross the moun- 
tains and reached their stables safe and somid. 
Sir Walter Scott served as adjutant in a régiment 
of cavalry called the Eoy al Midlothian : his lame- 
ness supplied no excuse, the less so because on 
horseback he looked grand and handsome. His 
zeal, punctuality, and merry humour rendered him 
very popular in the régiment, and Adjutant Scott 
even wrote a martial song, afterwards published 
in the " Border Minstrelsy ;" but, as the poet had 
not yet been recognised, his song was only ridi- 
culed by the majority of officers and soldiers. 
The beginning of this lyric, " To horse ! to horse 1" 
was repeated at night in the bivouacs with laugh- 
ter and grotesque faces. No man is a prophet in 
his régiment, and even those who rendered justice 
to the young officer's military qualities treated his 
verses with the most suprême contempt. Walter 
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Scott, however, was not the less able to observe 
the Scottish volunteer movement closely, and he 
vrrote many an interesting page about it at a later 
date. He espedally praises the march of the iii- 
habitants of Selkirksliire, whose abodes were &e- 
quently a long distance from the gathering ground, 
but who for ail that assembled at the first signal, 
and advanoed over bad roads, frequently doing 
thirty or forty mUes without drawing bridle. Two 
members of this cavalry were absent on business 
in Edinburgh, and the newly.married wife of one 
of thèse gentlemen, and the mother of the other, 
a widow, sent the arms, uniforms, and horses of the 
two volimteers, so that they might join their com- 
rades at Dalkeith, Walter Scott was greatly 
struck by the reply of one of the two ladies, the 
mother, whom he thanked for the zeal she had 
displayed in exposing her son to danger, when 
she might hâve left him a valid excuse to prolong 
his absence. She replied with ail the ardour of a 
Eoman matron, that no one knew better than 
Walter Scott that her son was the sole support 
of her family since his father's death, but she 
would sooner see him lying stiff and lifeless on 
the floor than hâve it said he had been a horse's 
length behind his comrades in the defence of his 
country. 

When we reflect that this struggle against a 
formidable enemy, who was expected everywhere, 
and show^d himself nowhere, lasted for more than 
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ten years without relaxation, we cannot but fbrm 
a grand îdea of the energy and persistence of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The distrust only increased 
from day to day, from hour to hour, and a pro- 
clamation of Bonaparte's which was circulated 
through the whole of the United Kingdom, added 
oil to the flame. I hâve no means of assuring 
myself if this proclamation, which, according to 
the English, was on the point of being printed at 
Paris, and intended to accompany the expédi- 
tion, was really written by the Impérial hand. 
At ail risks I quote it, in the first place, because 
it was at that day considered authentic through- 
out Great Britain, and next, because it powerfuUy 
contributed to excite a national movement, which 
I content myself with describing as a simple his- 
torian of facts. *' Soldiers," this order of the day 
said, "we hâve crossed the sea! the barriers of 
nature hâve jrielded to the genius and fortune of 
France! Haughty England groans beneath the 
yoke of her conquerors. London is befbre you! — 
the Peru of the old world is your prey : in twenty 
days" (there were no railways then) "I shall 
plant the tricolor flag on the walls of its exécrable 
Tower. ForwardI Towns, fields, provisions, cattle, 
gold, silver, women, I abandon ail to you. Occupy 
their noble manors, their smiling farms. An im- 
pure race, reproved by Heaven, which has dared 
to déclare itself the enemy of Bonaparte, is about 
to expiate its crimes, and disappear from the sur- 
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face of the earth. Tes, I swear to you that we 
shall be terrible."* This proclamation, whether 
true or felse, was greeted by England, in the same 
way as France had greeted the Duke of Bruns- 
wick's manifesto in 1793: a cry of exécration and 
the clash of arms replied to it fix)m across the 
Channel. The Duke of Comwall asked the miners 
for a thousand men, but the solemn and hardy 
population of that county furnished five thousand. 
In oflfering their services, they ail pledged them- 
selves by a solemn déclaration never to quit the 
post assigned to them in action, so long as a single 
armed French soldier remained within range of 
their muskets. In Northumberland, a lady, re- 
markable for her rank and beauty, presented a pair 
of colours to a volunteer régiment, and the young 
ensign said to her with thorough British concise- 
ness: "I receive your colours with joy, I will 
défend them with courage, and when the bullets 
hâve torn away ail the old silk, I will bring you 
back the staff." London did not remain behind- 
hand in the movement : and at a period when the 
population was below a million, it formed thirty- 
five volunteer corps containing more than forty 



* This proclamation apparently forms a pendant to the address 
Bonaparte is known to hâve made to his troops at Boulogne : " You 
hâve given peace to the Continent, and Great Britain is our only re- 
inaining enemy. I will lead you to London, where the cellars are 
filled with gold and silver. You shall, then, return to France, loaded 
with guineas, which you shall spend at home with your mistresses.** 
— L.W. 
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thousand men. An English friend of mine still 
préserves as a relie an old drum which beat the 
charge at the head of one of their régiments. In 
and round London nothing was to be seen but 
parades, jnanœuvres, skirmishing, and sham-fights, 
and the district of London alone was provided with 
seven tons of gunpowder a week. We must not 
feel surprised if terrible accidents resulted from 
the inexpérience of the citizens who were using 
muskets for the first time; but nothing discon- 
certed the ardour of thèse grave citizens. A bill 
authorised the volunteers to drill and fire on Sun- 
day moming, and everybody acqu'ainted with the 
manners and rehgious habits of England, will see 
the gravity of the circumstances in such a déroga- 
tion of the law : only an imminent danger and the 
sanctity of a national duty could hâve induced 
the govemment to tolerate such a desecration of 
the Sabbath. Ail ranks of society were blended 
in this movement of national defence: nearly ail 
the king's ministers were enroUed in volunteer 
régiments, and the Duke of Clarence himself 
served as a simple private in the Teddington 
corps. On the other side, political opinions were 
efîaced or reconciled on the neutral ground of 
patriotism: at a ci vie banquet Alderman Shaw 
proposed the health of the greatest man in Eng- 
land, WilUamPitt, colonel of the Cinque Ports vo- 
lunteers. When the tumult of applause aroused by 
this toast had calmed down, Sheridau rose and 
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said: "Gentlemen, allow me also to propose a 
toast. I ask you to drink in bumpers the health 
of Charles Fox, a private in the Chertsey volun- 
teers, and the most houest man in Eogland." 
■This second toast waa also loudly applauûed, and 
ail, both Whigs and Tories, fraternised this day 
in the présence of the dangers that mcnaced the 
country. On another occasion, William Pitt heard 
a farrier of his régiment growling at the stiff 
leathem collars recently servcd ont to the Cinqne 
Ports volunteers, and which held his neck as in a 
vice. "Look hère," the prime minister said, "I 
wear one like you, and do not complain." " Ah, 
colonel," the farrier answered, " the case is very 
différent; your neck ought to be the longest, Ibr 
your head is the highest in the whole of Great 
Britain." 

No one can say what résistance the volimteers 
of 1803, better trained than those of 1798, would 
hâve offered an invading army, as, fortunately for 
England, and perhaps for Prance, this national 
force was not tried. If I may believe M. de 
Bourrienne'a Memoirs, Napoléon never had a 
serions intention of attempting a landing in Eng- 
land, for he knew too well that had he even suc- 
ceeded in tlirowing one hundred thonsand men 
on the British coast — and the enterprise was diffi- 
cult — he would hâve lest at least two-thirds of his 
army before reaching London, while the sea, 
dosed behind him by the English fleet, would 
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have prevented him receiving reinforcements ; 
and even, in the event of success, would have 
imprisoned him in his victory. Napoléon himself 
recognised that this project offered obstacles 
above the human wilL " If I had succeeded^^ he 
said, at a later date, "it would have been by 
doing exactly the contrary of what was expected," 
The Emperor's thoughts on this pomt are, we see, 
covered, and perhaps purposely, with a doud 
which I shall not seek to penetrate. 

Snch is the history of the old volunteers, who 
died out after the events of 1815, leaving a few 
raw régiments of cavalry as a trace of their 
passage in the agricultural counties ; but readers 
are anxious to know the volunteers of 1860* 
Before dwelhng on them, however, I must indi-» 
cate the différences separating them from the 
other génération. In 1798 and 1803 the volun-» 
teer movement was instigated by the Tories : the 
fear of invasion and the spirit of national de- 
fence were allied in them to a horror of revo- 
lutionary prindples, or, as they called it, Jaco- 
binism, which, through a strange confusion of 
ideas, they personified in the man who had re- 
stored in France a part of the ancient régime. 
The organisation of the riflemen of 1860 has, on 
the other hand, the basis of libéral opinions. 
Supported by ail the organs of the advanced 
party, they have been formed in the name of 
liberty, and in the présence of the gloomy shadow 

x2 
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which despotism, as they think, casts over a por- 
tion of Europe, and their design is that this 
shadow shall not cross the Channel. Such oppo- 
nent ideas musfc necessarily modify the personnel 
of the two movements. While, at the beginning of 
the century, the volunteer ranks wcre mainly 
filled with tradeamen, the soiemn and weighty 
citizens of London, the volunteers of to-day, or at 
least the majority of them, belong to the class of 
lawyers, doctors, artists, clerks, and shopmen. 
Youth and new blood haa spread during the past 
year through the ranks of the new civilîan army, 
and the men of ripe âge hâve generally held aloot. 
Strategically considered, does not this state of 
things constitute an évident advantage in favour 
of the modem riflemen ? The old volunteers 
were, doubtleasly, good fathers of families and 
lionest tradesmen, but there is room for doubting 
whether they made excellent soldiers. Hence, in 
the opinion of aU thoae who saw both displays of 
strength in Hyde Park, the volunteers of 1860 
leave far behind them the citizen troops of King 
George, though they do not cause them to be 
foi^otten. 
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— ^JUVENILE COBPS— THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Saturday, June 23, 1860, resembled a fête 
day. Ail faces evidenced joy, confidence, and a 
certain national pride. Public opinion, oppressed 
a few months back by rumours of war and duU 
appréhensions, seemed to grow clear, thus follow- 
ing the example of the sky, whicli had been 
stormy the whole lifeJong summer, though it 
prepared to grow a little brighter at the moment 
of the revîew. People asked each other, with 
lively curiosity, how this army, scarce eight 
months old, would perform its manœuvres, for 
hitherto the régiments had only been seen pa- 
rading in the London streets or squares. The 
stands reserved for ticket-holders were occupied 
by ten thousand persons— officers of the English 
and Indian armies, members of the Houses of 
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Lords and Gommons, prcssmen, and foreign dipV>- 
matistH, among whom were noticeable tîie Ambaa- 
Badora of tlio Kmperor of Morocco, ■with thdr 
BDOW-while burnous and turban. A parterre of 
ladiee, enamelled with the gold of the militaiy 
uniforms, stcel liclmets, and scarlet coats, displayed 
a profusion of rich toilettes, though no fresher ot 
moro délicate than the iaces. Opposite thèse 
stands, at a considérable distance, ran the mo- 
tionleijs line of voluntcers, and this somewhat 
gloomy Une of greon or grey was only spotted hère 
and there by the red uniforms of the volunteer 
artillery, engineera, and cavalry. The regolar 
anny, as may be supposed, took no part in the 
festivities : it was ouly represented by a régiment 
of Foot Guards, eraployed to défend the ground 
from the mob, and rare detachments of Horse 
Guards, who might readily be taken for parade 
troopa had we not felt the weight of their arma at 
Waterloo. About half-past four the guna an- 
nounced the Queen's arrivai, and the royal car- 
ri^e advanced slowly along the line of volunteers, 
Baluting as it passed. A solemii silence, such as I 
never before observed elaewhere, brooded over 
this vaet open plain, and extended, like an eleo- 
tric current, over the crowd, previoualy so tu- 
multuous. 

The Queen, aller passing along the line, sta- 
tioned heraelf beneath the great standard which 
fioa^Ai^^pt of the stands. This was the de- 
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cisive moment of the day ; in fact, the mass of vo- 
Imiteers began marching past. The colunm started 
in regular order, and proceeded at a quick step 
towarda the centre of the Park. There were om 
the stands jùdges difficult to please— geAerald and 
old offîcers, who anxiously watohed the move* 
ment ; but the bold bearing and imposing march 
of the new battalions seemed to defy critidsm^ 
First passed the cavaby, in no great numbers; 
but the First Huntingdon were admired, remark- 
able as they were for the beauty of the horses 
and the manly appearance of the troopers, with 
their sabres in their hand and their carbines on 
their back, The horse and foot artillery excited 
a murmur of enthusiasm and a round of applause, 
to which the dull rolling of the guns responded, 
It was now the turn of the infantry, and ail eyes 
were fixed on the Six-foot Volunteer Guards, a 
real company of giants ; on the Artists' corps ; on 
the "Devil's Own," composed of lawyers; on the 
London Scottish, who were preceded by a Scotch 
band, and of which one company wore the kilt; 
on the London Irish; on the Robin Hoods of 
Sherwood, and the various other régiments which 
created astonishment by their costume and mar- 
tial air. The Park presented at this moment a 
touching scène. The Queen, surrounded by the 
new army the nation had offered to her, seemed 
overwhelmed and delighted at the grandeur of 
this popular démonstration. The bands played 
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the national hymn, which in this country termi- 
nâtes ail public cérémonies, and the charm of 
discipline was broken. The volunteers, who 
had obeyed the order of the day by hitherto 
remaining silent as statues, burst into one im- 
mense shout. Deafening cries were raised by ail 
the columns, the rifles were brandished, and the 
shakos waved in the air. To this movement the 
crowd responded by an energetic burst of ap- 
plause, repeated for the last time by the volun- 
teers, while along the stands an immense Une of 
hats and pocket-handkerchiefs undulated, This 
enthusiastic exchange of fraternal feeling between 
the volunteers and the populace— ^those arms seen 
glistening for the first time since half a century in 
the hands of citizens — this rampart of bayonets, 
voluntarily formed round the throne and the 
British institutions, to respond to vague rumours 
of war — this army that burst into bud but yester- 
day, and whose évolutions had surpassed expecta- 
tion — was not ail this sufficient to intoxicate the 
national self-esteem ? It was a grand and glorious 
sight, not only for the English, but for every 
foreigner who had come to seek in England a 
country in liberty. 

In the eyes of ail, this review was a political 
event, and I heard people say around me that 
peace had gained a great victory. The crowd 
melted away under this solemn impression, and as^ 
I retired, I saw on my passage the traces 6f de- 
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struction left by the violent course of the mob. 
A few branches had broken beneath the weight 
of the intrepid damberers, some iron hurdles had 
yielded to the pressure of the mob, and opposite 
HydePark, a portion of the railings of the Green 
Park had been uprooted, twisted, and carried 
away by this océan which rushed through the open 
breach. It will be asked, perhaps, where were 
the police ; they were not absent, but in London 
it is thought better to hâve some slight damage 
to repah* than irritate by a struggle the irrésistible 

ened the confidence of the English in their means 
of national defence: during the whole review I 
had not noticed in the firm attitude of the volun- 
teers, or the free conversation of the groups 
around me, the slightest trace of provocation or 
défiance of the foreigner : but on the foUowing 
Monday, the tone of the English press announced 
a haughty security. Tuming to the Continent, 
and doubtless replying to invasionary intentions, 
the Daily Telegra^h^ one of the London papers 
with the largest circulation, exdaimed, "Come 
now, if you daxe 1" 

Amid what circumstances and how was the 
new civiUan army organised which we hâve seen 
manœuvring in Hyde Park ? This is a question 
which I hâve now to answer. Since 1855, several 
trades had proposed to form volunteer corps, but 
the English government had declined their ser- 
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viœs, sayîng tliat nothing in the state of Europe 
rendered such a measure necessary. Is it neces- 
eary to recal the causes which, two or three years 
later, shook the confidence which* thèse states- 
men and the country had placed in the assurances 
of peace ? The maritime préparations of France, 
which were probably exa^erated, the fortifica? 
tion of Cherbourg, the invention of frégates 
cuirMêées, and the warlike and aggressive tone 
of certain pamphlets, which had the misfortune to 
cross the Channel, suddenly aroused suspicions, 
which I like to believe tmjust. At another time, 
thèse pamphlets would hâve passed unnoticed 
among the thousand manifestations of a free press, 
but, under the drcumstances in which they were 
produced, the threats stood ont in red lettera on 
the dusky back ground of silenca Should we say 
that the whole malady of fear came fi:om beyond 
the sea? assuredly not, for the alarm sprung up 
prindpally in the country itself. For a lengthened 
period, the inhabitants of Great Britain had pro- 
fessed a too absolute belief in the advantages of 
their geographical position, in the might of their 
race, and in the idea of an invulnérable country — 
which must, sooner or later, break down. Thèse 
ideas chiefly prevailed in the country, where it is 
readily believed that an Englishman is as good as 
three Frenchmen, that the flag which has often 
braved the battle and the breeze, must necessaiily 
contain victory in its folds, and that the buU-dog 
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spirit answers for everything. Like those Homeric 
divinities who, on the battle-field, escaped from 
the lance of the combatants by veiling thernselves 
in a doud, Old Ëngland fanded she could defy ail 
périls hidden behind her fogs. How would an 
enemy's ships be able to approach this island, 
which the swallows'have some difficulty in finding 
agaîh in spring? Some excellent works pub- 
lished by professional men during the last two 
or three years destroyed ail thèse illusions: the 
report of the commissioners appointed to examine 
into the défensive state of the kingdom, above ail, 
gave the old superstitions of national honour a 
blow from which they will not easily recover. 
As always happens in such cases, the country 
enlightened by books, which made it see the situa- 
tion under a new light, passed very rapidly from 
an excessive confidence to vague and confused 
terrors, and little was wanting for the Englishman 
to curse, at the first moment, the sea, the old friend 
and constant ally of England. It was asked, in 
fact, whether, judging from the expérience ob- 
tained in the Crimea, an enemy who had the sea 
for a basis of opérations did not possess a great 
advantage. This was a long way, we see, from 
the ideas of the last century about the inaccessible 
island; but fortunately for Great Britain, one of 
the blessings of free discussion is to prépare the 
citizens for receiving the hardest truths without 
discouragement. Thanks were given the men 
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who had caused a cbimera to vanish, and the 
natioa made up ita mind to consoUdate by other 
means the almost inexpugnable system of defence 
with which nature had served forraerly to fevour 
the Britiah islea. 

One of thèse meana was augmenting the army, 
and it was taken iato considération ; but the system 
of a laige standing army is so opposed to the spirit 
of the English constitution and the customs of the 
country, that there was but small chance of that 
being voted. We may almost assert that the prin- 
dple of permanence has never been recognised by 
parliament, which lends the armed force to the 
executive power only for a year. In the event of 
a coUision, which has never happened, and iu ail 
probability never will, but which it is yet per- 
missible to foresee, betweeu the crown and the 
parliament, the army would melt away iu the 
banda of the chief of the state at the end of the 
year. We muât not say that the nation waa 
terrified by the new burdens which an increase of 
the army would impose on the budget, for I know 
perfectly that it would hâve to pay in one shape 
or the other the expenses of defence. In not re- 
coiling from the enormous expendîture for the 
fortifications, the state showed besides, that it 
was much less afraid of appealing to the rate- 
payera, than assaUing constitutional liberty. The 
idea of placing the Enghsh army on the same 
footing as the ïSrench having been dismissed, thea, 
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for the reasons I hâve given, the old traditions of 
Great Britain offered themselves spontaneously to 
the mind of the citizens. The Englishman holds to 
doing everything for himself: having created his 
institutions, laws and commerce, he asked himself 
why he should not organise war, or at least the 
strength for resisting the dangers of invasion. It 
is in accordance with thèse principles, engraved on 
the national character, and under the pressure of 
great appréhension, that the population resolved 
on bearing arms itself ; though I am disposed to 
believe, with Lord Elcho, that the shame thé Eng- 
lish felt at feeling fear had a good deal to do with 
it. Is it not said that twelve cities of Greece dis- 
puted the honour of having given birth to Homer? 
Well, several cities of Great Britain now claim the 
priority in the formation of free corps, and it ap- 
pears that Oxford and Cambridge hâve the greatest 
claim to the honour of having commenced the 
movement. Individuals boast, for their part, of 
having launched the idea, and lay claim in pam- 
phlets I hâve read to a species of patent.* My 
readers will not like me to dwell on this matter 
of self-esteem, which, besides, excites very little 
interest to me : the organisation of the volunteers 
was a great national fact belonging to everybody. 
Sooner than discuss personal and doubtM titles, 

* M. Esquiros is mistaken for once. The Victoria Eifles and 
the Devon Rifles vere embodied long before the moyement was 
thought of. — L. W. 
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then, it ia better to détermine the spirit of thia 
institution from the starting-point: the Englidi 
wished to furnish the state with a patriotic army, 
equipped at ita own expansé, and having for its 
basis the defence of the country. 

The English govemment, ■which readily seconda 
ail the just and enlightened movements of public 
opinion, could not refuse its aid in 1859 to the 
création of volunteer corps. General Peel, then 
aecretary of war, recognised in a ciroilar of May 
25th of what utUity inhabitanta accustomed to 
gun-exercise would prove in maritime towns, and 
citizens armed with rifles elsewliere, in repulsing 
the enemy. Ile therefore accepted, in the name 
of the Queen, the services offered by the country, 
modified the act of George m., and sanctioned, 
under certain conditions, the formation of volun- 
teer corps. The govemment of -which General 
Peel waa a member, and under whose auspices 
the movement began, haa ceased to exist ; but 
the same spkit is kept up. The last aecretary, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, fayoïired to the utmost 
of his power the development of an institution 
which, everywhere but in England, would bave 
been regarded as a danger to the state, and 
the under-secretary. Lord de Grey and Ripon, 
also diaplayed remarkable zealousnesa in arraing 
in 80 short a time nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand men. In spite of this encoiiragement, 
however, it is certain that the new armed force 
issued from the bowels of the nation, and the 
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country did everything under the inspection of 
the government. It must be remarked that the 
ministerial circular was not an appeal to arms: 
but only the pure and simple récognition of the 
right the citizens of Great Britain possessed to 
défend themselves as they thought proper against 
the dangers of a foreign invasion or their own 
terrors. Scarce had they obtained the consent of 
the crown ère the English people — the most free 
of ail hitherto from military tastes — woke up, as 
it were, soldiers, and began to cover the coasts, 
cities, and rich plains, by a rampàrt of bayonets. 
Everybody joined in the movement; the least 
frightened, those who least believed in any at- 
tempted descent on the part of a hostile fleet, said 
to themselves, that the best means of reassuring 
trade were to fire at the phantoms, and they 
foUowed the gênerai impulse. The will of the 
nation thus came to the aid of the old national 
bulwarks, reefs and rocks, a species of traditional 
cuirass, those defects military science had first 
pointed out. 

I hâve shown the origin of the movement : 
what I hâve now to point out is by virtue of what 
mechanism the différent volunteer corps were 
formed and are still daily forming. The organi- 
sation commenced ail over the country by meet- 
ings, presided over by influential persons in the 
neighbourhood, at which an appeal was made to 
patriotic feeling, and the advantage of forming an 
armed force was demonstrated. The principle 
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being adinitted, an executive committee was ap- 
poiiited for the purpose of raieing subscriptions 
and defending the civil or military ioterests of the 
Company. A list of voluntary enrohnents was at 
once opened, and it was divided into three classes : 
1. The effective members, who agreed to pay for 
their arms and uniforins. 2. The reserve corps, 
the members of which promised to serve in case 
of invasion.* 3. The non-effectives, who were to 
encourage the movement by an annual subscrip- 
tion and not undergo drill. As notliing can be 
effected without money, the subscriptions of ail 
persons who took an interest in the fi'ee defence 
of the country, were actively collected. I see by 
the account of a single company, the Central 
London Rifle Volunteer Corps (and that uot the 
lichest), that the voluntary gifts, without count- 
ing the subscriptions of the effective members, 
amouDted to the sum of 424/., and this liberality 
is going on. A few months back, the treasurer 
of the North Middlesex Kifles received a visit 
from a lady in mourning, who had just met this 
corps marchiûg under arms and with its band at 
its head to the Albany Barracks to drîll. Struck 
by the fîrm demeanour and good discipline of 
thèse new soldiers, the lady announced her inten- 
tion of contributing toward so noble an institution. 

■ M. Esquiros is generallj so correct that I besitate to alter this 
sentence, but I confess it ia a nevr lliing to me, tbough I kare fol- 
lowed tlio volunteer mOTement verj ciosely.— L. W. 
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Not satisfied by givîng the treasurer a sum of 
money, she also requested to be inscribed as an 
annual subscriber or honorary member of the Com- 
pany, and for this purpose her name and address 
were required. *' Write down Lady Franklin,*' 
she said. It was, in fact, the widow of the cele- 
brated navigator, whose remains a récent expédi- 
tion found in the Arctic Seas. Many other ladies 
of distinction also aided by their largess the for- 
mation of the numerous branches which now com- 
pose the civil army. Another mode of coUecting 
funds is by giving dramatic représentations. I 
was présent at an amateur performance, for in- 
stance, at the Lyceum, given by the members of 
the Artillery Company, who thus proposed to aid 
the National Rifle Association. They played two 
or three pièces, after which Miss Kate Terry, in 
the costume of Britannia, recited some verses 
written by Mr. Tom Taylor, captain of a volun- 
teer corps. The young goddess compared the 
sons of old Albion to the sons of Helvetia, and 
said that she hoped, on the day of danger, to find 
them as firm behind their chalk cliflfs, as the de- 
scendants of William Tell behind their Alpine 
fortress. 

Hitherto, the hand of the state has ncft been 
seen in anything; the corps is organized, and 
already enjoys an independent life, but, to pass 
into oflicial existence, it must bave the authority 
of govemment. The volunteers are placed by 
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the act of G«orge KL. and the ministerial circtt- 
lars <rf 1859, under the inspection of the lord-Uen- 
tenants of connties. Thèse are almost inemovable 
àvil magistrates wbose fimctions may be com- 
pared Ttith those of the French préfets, and 
through them the volunteer corps must apply 
to the Secretary of War. 

The only serious difficulties tbat hâve hitherto 
atisen between the lord-lieutenants and c^tauL 
voîonteer corps relate to the appointment of the 
officers. According to the act of George HL, 
ail the officers must obtain their commissions 
frora the first civil magistrats of the country, and 
this law did not generally seem to harmonise with 
the progresa of manners and the démocratie spirit 
of the moveraent. In the majority of companies, 
if not ail, the principle of élection was applied in 
diferent degreea; hère, the committee proposed a 
list of namea for adoption by the company; ther^ 
the volunteers dtdy nominated their leaders by 
ballot. It was, besides, sub-understood that this 
free choiœ would be snbmitted, in accordance 
with the law, to the approbation of the lord-lieu- 
tenant, and it waa so : but in certain countira that 
offidal refiised to confirm the élection of artisans 
to the rant of officers. The volunteer corps 
whose votes met with an obstacle threatened dis- 
solution at once, if this diflSculty were not removed, 
and, as &r as I know, the wi^es of the companies 
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w«re, aftet a momeniary hésitation, e^erywhere 
respected. This approval of the officera by the 
lord-lieutenaiit and the Secretary of War ia not 
the only tie attaching tha armed bodies to the 
State, fin: there is another^ more senons, m the 
oath of allf^iance. I say more serious, because 
respect for an oatii is one of the virtues on which 
Britidi honour most piques itself. On this point 
of conscience the Scotch are, if possible, even 
more scmpulous, and I hâve heard a story that 
a Highlander deserted his régiment during the 
Peninsular war and proceeded to America; 
several years after, a letter was received from 
him Gontaming a smn of money intended to pay 
the services of one or two substitutes in the same 
régiment. " It was," he said, " the only expiation 
he could ofFer for having violated his oath to 
Heaven; and the sole way of appeasing a remorse 
which allowed him no rest by day or night." 
Should we expect from the volunteers, who enrol 
themselves in the name of duty, less delicacy than 
that of the soldier who enlists for money ? Hence 
the oathis regarded.as a suffîcient guarantee of 
the institutions of the kingdom which. the s^med 
citizens pledge themselves to défend. This oath 
is taken with some degree of solemnity in the 
présence of a colonel or gênerai oflîcer, who, in a 
short speech^ dwells on the moral obligations the 
volunteers are about to contract. I witnessed this 

y2 
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ceremoQj in the bail of an historié castle ofKen^ 
where the walls seemed to invoke the old kni^t^ 
as witneases to the oath taken byfree mraï. - '^ o 
Thia done, the corps is constituteâ, and t%nÉf 
only tbiog left is to equip iL Whoever hag béën : 
présent at a review or aham fight is struck by tltë ■ 
great diversity of uniforma distinguishiog the cOm^ 
panies, and it is easy to see that fancy has pr&àà&à '. 
&om the outsct orer the e^uipment of thèse bodîe^ < 
formed hère and there almost witboat referettcé; 
to each ûther.* From a picturesque point tif- 
view, this variety is certainly no injuzy : we ohly 
ask wbether, in times of war, thèse groups of âi& 
ferent colours would not hâve some difficulty io' 
recognising each other at a certain distance, anA ~ 
some strategists hâve already proposed to the . 
Tolunteers to adopt some common badge. This 
variety is very noticeable among the riflemen; 
some very curious experiments hâve, however, 
recendy been tried with colours, more or less 
visible at différent hours of the day, and the con- 
ditions of the atmosphère when bright or obscure, 
sunshiny or rainy. The result of riiese studies is, 
that grey and reddish brown are the least appa- 
rent hues, at least, in an Enghsh landscape, for 

* The inisiBten»! drcnlar, it is tme, invites the companies of the 
ume conntj to otitain, aa br ga powilile, a unironn tjpe : but it left 
tlÙB point to the free vill of the rolunteen ood the wisdotn of the 
lord-lieutenants. It ia eas; to see in thiï, as in the whole oiganiu- 
tion of this civil annj, th&t the liberty of the individnal vu before 
aU conaolted.) 
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thèse laws of perspective must change with the 
geographical situation. A great number of rifle 
corps hâve, however, decided in faveur of a very 
dark green, which bears no resemblance to the 
foliage of the trees or the colour of the fields in 
southem France, but which, in Great Britaîn, 
where the végétation is entirely difierent, blends 
tolerably well with the gloomy colour of the 
landscape. As, moreover, thèse corps of sharp- 
shooters are specially intended for hedge fighting, 
it is easy to understand the importance of an 
affinity between the colour of the uniform and 
that of the country. English naturalists remarked 
long ago with what admirable foresight nature 
seems to hâve harmonised the clothing of animais 
with the peculiar tone of the country in which 
they live, the better to protect them from the at- 
tacks of their enemies. Thèse considérations, I 
am bound to say, hâve been left out of sight by 
certain companies of rifles, who hâve rather con- 
sulted élégance than utility, The volunteers hâve 
one enemy to be sought in their own ranks, and 
that enemy is dandyism, and many of them hâve 
made too great a sacrifice to fashion and military 
nattiness. After ail, the movement is but young, 
and we ought not to feel surprised at thèse signs 
of childishness, which will disappear with time, 
especially if public opinion render them ridiculous. 
Expérience has, besides, proved that the most 
simple uniform was the most characteristic : the 
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corps I bave alwajs seen most applaudcd are 
&ose wbich wear a sort of ibraging cap, a loose 
tnmc, wide trousers and waiat-belt, and cross-bek 
of eîtber yellow or blact leather. 

According to the intentioiiB of the Secretary of 
TVar, the arm of the volunteera shonld liave becai 
determined by the geographicai ccmditions of the 
locality. In madlime towns, trading seaports, 
and the months of rivers, he euggested the forma- 
tion of small hodies of artillerymen, assemblii^ 
romid one gun, whose laying and range they 
■would be better able to study. In the country, 
on the other hand, he poïnted out the services 
oompaniea of riflemen could render, well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the conntry, and in 
■whïch the members or comrades had been accua- 
tomed firom infancy to rely on each other. I 
will not assert that this advice ha3 always been 
followed, foi Iiere again the spontaneoue instinct 
of the population has prerailed, and the choice ot 
the arm has been, like that of the unifonn, a matter 
of taete and convenience. In many cities .there 
are both artillery and rifles, but the lalter are feir 
the more numerousj they are also best suited to 
the nature of die country, enclosed as it is by 
hedges and other obstacles which wauld irapede 
the movements of a regular anny. I will not 
mention the cavaliy, formed at a later period, and 
which is now only beginning to be developed. 
ine di^er as to the efficiâncy ot this arm, 



but, as it Jhas been j^maxkêd, £ngland being 
the nation wlijbch breeds the fineat bosses, wbere 
those animais are best taken cane o^ and ibe .men 
are the most .perfect xkieœ, it wo«ld be easy to 
xiiise aaxKmg tbe iarmers and conntry igentlemen, 
ail more or less fox-iiuntexs, squadrons of volun- 
teers who, in the eveiKt a£ m invasion, wonld 
serve to barass tbe âanks of a bostile azmy. 

After tbe cbodce of tbe arm and tb^ 'mutTorm 
comes tbe drill, and this, as may easily be «up- 
posed, is tbe most important point in Û^ tadk tbe 
volunteers bave imposed on tbemseli^eâ. At t^e 
outset tbey appealed to tbe sergeants ;and cor- 
porals of tbe army, and tbe various corps generally 
paid for tbeir instruction at .tbe jate of a Shilling 
or sixpence a bead; but there Bie bne jion-com- 
missioned officers wbo offered tbek services gra- 
tuitously. A few mantbs back ibe volunteers of 
tbe Working Men'e Collège assembled at a .dinner 
to présent a valuable sabre, as a mark of respect, 
to Sergeant-Major Reid, wbo was wounded in tbe 
Crimea, and wears on bis cbest tbe medal with 
tbe red ribbon. Captain Tom flugbes, autbor of 
" Tom Brown's Scbool-Days," and one of tbe most 
accomplisbed literary men of young England, said 
on tbe occasion tbat, as tbe corps was not ricb, 
and bad no means to pay a driU instructor, tbe 
project of embodying it must bave fallen tbrough, 
if Sergeant Beid bad not given bis time and 
trouble for notbing. His services bad not been 
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spared, for the men- of tbe company had dnlled 
nearly every day, and it was owing to his atten- 
tion tbat Uiey had succeeded in handling theîr 
weapons in so remarkable a way. Whereupon 
the health of the worthy sergeant-major was 
drunk with three times three amid deafening 
applause. Need I say that the nsual course of 
instruction has been greatly simplified in its 
application to the free volunteers ? This course 
is naturally graduai, and may be divided into 
three sections: they begin with position drill, 
marching, and movements ; next cornes the prac- 
tice of the rifle, which is succeeded by firing. 
The army of volunteers, we must not forget, con- 
stitutes a distinct army, which has a type of its 
own, a pecuhar object, and a reason of existence. 
The English désire it to be useful in case of need 
on the battle-field, and acquire ail proper informa- 
tion for that purpose, but nothing more. This 
programme, however, deraands, as may be easily 
supposed, a considérable amount of effort, for 
professional men estimate three years as needed 
to make a soldier. By this calculation, the vo- 
lunteers, whose oldest corps are not more than 
fifteen months old, would not hâve got very far 
yet ; but we must remark that the recruits of the 
Englishmen come from an ignorant and awkward 
dass, while the riflemen, nearly ail young, well 
educated, and intelligent, bring with them very 
différent minds, aptitudes, and conditions. Hence 
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they were scarce under arms ère everybody was 
aniâzed at the rapidity of their progress. I must 
allow, however, tbat the English sergeant instruc- 
tors do not admire reasoners: their principle is 
that in the drill-ground a man is a machine, and 
must obey the word of command, without think- 
ing of anything. Consequently, more than one 
gentleman, accustomed at Oxford or Cambridge 
to ask the " how and why" of things, received a 
rough lesson from them. The ardour of the 
riflemen was not rebuffed by thèse trials or 
painful beginnings, and that will, which is the 
foimdation of the English character, sometimes 
bordered on eccentricity. Thus, the story goes 
that a commercial traveller, compelled to change 
his quarters continually, always took his rifle with 
him, and when the volunteers of the town where 
he happened to be tumed out for drill, he ap- 
proached the captain and asked permission to 
enter the ranks. Such persévérance deserved to 
be crowned with success, and hence he was 
noticed at more than one place for the manner in 
which he performed his évolutions. The patience 
and zeal of the rest of the volunteers resisted with 
no less force of mind the almost continued rains 
of a déplorable summer. On one stormy day the 
vicar of a parish in Kent, a great admirer of the 
volunteer movement — and not the only one 
among the English clergy — was présent, 
myself, through curiosity at the drill. Delig' 




by the firmness ûf thèse citizens luxdûr ^auns, who 
endored the pitileae rain without winking, or even 
seeming to notice it, he aaid to Ube, with a smi^ 
^^ Aquœ nrnltœ non p^iuenmt £ixtinguene cha- 
ritatemy 

At the oatset there was reason for feanng that 
the novel eight of an independent arioy might 
arouse jealousy between the soldieo» acd vàlim- 
teers, but the contrary look place: nat anly do 
the sergeairt instructoiB Ia7e the vohmteers as 
their childrea, so to speak, and evinûe a pridein 
the succeas so greatly owing to them, but the 
other memb^*s of the negular army display a 
species of admiration and respect for the dismte^ 
restedness of thèse citizens, equipped at their own 
expense, and condemning themselves to the vexa- 
tion of driH, ioi thèse worthy fellows know better 
than others what it costs to learn the rude trade 
of arms. More than once I hâve stopped when a 
new corps passed, .and purposely Approached the 
groups of soldiers who watched the riflemen go 
past with great attention, but I never onoe.heard 
from them aught but kindly remarks. Can we 
say that the vohmteers hâve had no obstacles to 
surmount? On the contrary, they .hâve found 
them of more than one sort. In the first place, 
they had against .them the old military préjudice 
which denied the efficiency of citizens in a battle- 
field or when opposed to regular troops. On the 
other hand, many of those who, through selâjsh 
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reasons, .refused to join the movom^it, souglit too 
often to combatit by-ndioole. I was onXiidgate- 
hill wben one of the âcet coi^ tbat appeared in 
XiondoQ Bteeets came niatcliîiig alctog, prçcâded l^ 
its band. The excitement ttob extrême,' aad ge- 
nerallyfavourable; but, as at the Roman.triumphs, 
a few earcasmâ wete mingled with ÎL Tbe boys 
(vliy uot call them by their xight name, the 
gmtims ?\ who are the same evexywbâre, that is, 
bupudeot and mocking, pointed out malicâoiuly 
that ail the men were uot of ihe same height, as 
is seen in a jegimËDt of guards. .An ajzcideut that 
happened a few months later ako fumished the 
yoimg scamps with darts, and pteaeatly every 
yolunteer that appeared in the etreet in unifoun 
was greeted -with the query, " Who ahot the dog?" 
The riâemen silenUy eudured thèse jesta, veiy 
innocent ailer ail, being well aware that the moat 
eerious dutiee are not protected ûom criticism, 
and an iTmnfinftf burst of populaiity soon dedarcd 
in their favour. At the head afthiB. manifestation 
of opinion the ladiee plaoed themselvee, and it has 
grown a point of honour mth them to collect 
subsciiptions in the towns, and erven sillages, in 
ccrder to poichaâe pîlk colouxs aod sLsbt .bugles, 
wbicb they thernseLves prêtent to the vQhmteerg. 
Tlaese piesentations ^ve iJBe to iuteresting cere- 
mcmiefl : the corps is xmder arms, oppr ' c^ it 
standB a group of ladies in full dress— >~^, 

sisters, and daughters of the officera m 
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Frotn this group a wife, or young lady, steps 
forth| who présents the offering in the name of 
her companîons, and who generallj addresses the 
riflemen. The rank of the persons naturally 
varies with the locality : hère, it is the Duchess 
of Wellington, whose husband is commandant of 
the Victoria Rifles; there, it is, as at Durham^ 
Lady Susan Vane Tempest, who arrives on the 
drill-ground, with the Marchioness of London- 
derry. in a carnage drawn by four greysj eke- 
where, they are ladies belonging to the middle 
classes, whose présents and addresses, however, 
are not the less kindly greeted. If we wish to 
explain the active part Englishwomen take in the 
success of the volunteers, we must not let out ot 
sight the fact that the movement is attached by 
very intimate ties to family life. It is to défend 
their hearths, it is in the name of their wives and 
children, and that they may repose in peace 
under the roof of the house or the garden tree, 
that the English of ail classes hâve quitted the 
fireside during the winter, and run off to drill. 
We shall, therefore, no longer feel surprised that 
the women of England hâve sympathised with the 
new institution with ail the strength of their soûls; 
and this also explains the enthusiastic addresses 
they make to the riflemen in handing to them 
any testimony of esteem and encouragement. 
" Friends and gentlemen," one of them exclaîmed, 
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at a ceremony where I was présent, " the duty of 
women is to attach themselves to their husbands 
and sons, as the ivy to the oak : it is the duty of 
the oak to protect us. Go, then, with weapons 
in your hands, so that we may remain in safety 
with our families. When thèse colours float in 
the breeze, when this bugle sounds, think of your 
mothers, your wives, your sisters, and your 
sweethearts, and if the day of danger arrive, be 
ready to défend them." This moral participation 
of the women in the volunteer movement, and 
perhaps some of friend FuncVa jokes, hâve, 
doubtless, given rise to the belief that they 
thought of enroUing themselves in the new insti- 
tution. A French paper announced that a So- 
ciety of ladies had risen lihe one mom to aid the 
riflemen in the defence of the country, and an 
engraving that came from Paris even represented 
thèse riflewomen — ^young and pretty Amazons — 
in full military dress. This eut was reproduced in 
London by the Lady'a Newapaper^ and the Eng- 
lish women replied to this jest with considérable 
dignity, through the médium of the same paper, 
that, although they had never had the idea attri- 
buted to them, if ever their country were menaced 
they would employ ail their influence over the 
hearts of their husbands, brotherB, and xehtiaiuSi^ 
that the latter should défend the rights 
ties of England. It is net, howeyq^;^iaj 
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B^itaîn, where rïie diviâon of duties la as deaily 
defined as that of labonr, that we need fear ibe 
part played by either sex being changed. 

Wliile in France and elsewhere the swarm of 
Yolmiteers lias been represented as too numerons 
net to resemble a challenge^ the En^ish complain, 
on the oontrary, that they hâve not emoagh yet^ 
and cudgel their braîns daîly about means to in- 
crease this élément of the national defence. They 
were, ther^Dfre, obliged to sœk ont the causes 
that, in the first instance, limited the swing othe 
popular movement, and the chief of ail, and the 
only one on which I shall dwell, is the small aid 
afibrded by the artisans. IMQght we ask whether 
their services were not refiised at the ontset ? I 
prefer bdieving, however, that they were kept in 
the background by the material conditions of the 
System. It being the prindple that each vohm- 
teer must eqnip, arm, and instnict himsel^ and 
procnre his ammnnition at his own expansé, we 
can easily comprehend that the classes living from 
hand to month by their daily toil cmljr slightly 
aided in the development of the institution. How- 
ever this may be, everybody now recognises the 
necessity of widening the base of the movement, 
by desc^iding to those strata of the population 
which hâve hitherto suppliéd but few recruits to 
the dvil army» The historic traditions of England 
are ail in favour of this view ; the artisans figured 
for large numbers among the volunteers, who, in 
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the reign of Elizabeth, repulsed the threats of a 
Spanish invasion. Very fefw persons, it muât be 
allowed, hâve ever denied the right of the English 
working classes to occupy a place in the new miE- 
tary organisation, for they hâve the same interests 
to défend as the others. Hâve they not a home 
and domestic affections ? Hâve they not wives^ 
children, and aged mothers to défend ? As for a 
political danger it does not exist in England, for 
the countiy haano essential liberties left to conquer, 
and its institutions hâve nothing to fear from the 
bayonet's point. The arms of progress, the pacifie 
arms, are in this country meetings, free discussion, 
a press which dares to say everything, and they 
attain the object much better without bloodshed 
than the buflets of the best drilled sharpshooters 
would do. It has been even observed that the 
organisation of the volunteers had at once a dé- 
mocratie and a conservative character : for some 
chartist wôrkmen recéived into the ranks, proud 
of the honour of bearing arms, and of the confi- 
dence of the govemment which descended to them, 
are now distinguished before ail for the ardour 
with which they applaud the principles of the 
English constitution. Should we feel surprised, 
then, that with this state of things existing, the 
libéral members of the aristocracy and the middle 
classes should try to fathom the inferior waters of 
Society in order to reach the lich mié 
bottom of the national reaources ? 
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On the other hand, the workmen's corapaniee, 
small in number, formed at the begianing of the 
movement, like the artillerj and rifles of Wool- 
wich Arsenal and Dockyard, are remarkable for 
their handiness. After ail, the gun or the rifle 
is a tool, and we sbonld not feel surprised 
if it obey more readily hands already used to 
handle the instruments of labour. If we regard 
the other mihtary qualîties, do not the manly 
character, activity, strength of arm, energj', and 
rudeness of will that diatinguish the Angîo-Sasou 
race, réside chiefly in the class of workmen, the 
primitive rock ? Thèse facts, which it would be 
difficult not to recognise, should give rise to serions 
reflectioDS in ail persons who interest themselvea 
in the development of the new army, and they 
ask themselves, with Lord Elcho, whether ex- 
pense is not the rock on ■which the volunteer 
movement will some day be wrecked if ever des- 
tined to be so. The amount of thèse expenses 
was needlessly swelled at the outset by a love of 
parade and vanity; the equipment alone cost each 
man, in some régiments, the enormous sum ci 
fifty guineas ! Such pecimiary burthens are équi- 
valent to a bill of exclusion for the working dasses, 
and hence it u surprising that, at the start, the 
movement waB restricted to the upper and middle 
classes ? Lowering the monetary obstacle is there- 
fore the first method that occurred to the English 
mind, in order to widen the limita of the institu- 
tion ; but hère various Systems sprang up. Some 
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wished that those volunteers incapable of defray- 
ing the expansés of eqnipment should be aided 
by the state, but such a measure would bave 
altered the character of the new arm, whose es- 
sential feature is independence, and assimilated it 
to the mUitia. Others proposed to raise subscrip- 
tions among the rich to cover the greater part of 
the expense, but this was misunderstanding the 
pride of the English workmen, of whom many 
would hâve declined this patronage; indeed, those 
to whom thèse means of joining the volunteers 
were proposed. answered : " We do not désire to 
receive alms in the accomplishment of a duty." 
The last thing left was to render the price of the 
uniform accessible to ail, and this was the plan 
decided on j but in this new proposition, the ob- 
stacle came from the workmen themselves. A 
London solicitor thought he acted wisely in offer- 
ing the workmen the pattern of an uniform which, 
through its extrême simplicity, would not hâve 
cost more than a sovereign, and he purposed to 
enter the corps himself. But no one responded 
to his appeal, and his name remained solitary at 
the head of the list. We see by this that the 
workmen insist on being upon a footing of equa. 
lity with the middle classes in the ranks of the 
new army, and it.is now conceded that a rea- 
sonable price (2/. 10«.), best satisfied the self- 
esteem and pecuniary means of the working 
class. Again, it was not so much the amount 
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stitme sepaiate corpe ? Thèse tiro Systems hâve 
DOW eager partisans. Great efiints iiave leoeaûj 
been made to draw tbe tvo classes more doedy 
togetber, and I irill not assert that thèse effiRts 
hare iàiled. Those régiments «hich bave cele- 
bratcd moi at th^ head, hare aheadj saoceeded 
in drawing into their ranks lai^ bodies of woïk- 
men, and jet, goierally, ihe latter |«efer au 
oi^nisation of their own. Aftet ail, they follow 
in this tbe example of tbe mîddle classes, where 
tbe hmyen, the artists, and tbe derks bave 
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^ades of workmen are now springing îip in ail 
parts of England, but, in both cases, the armament 
of the family of labourers, without any jealousy or 
rivaJry, wiU be in the history of the vohmteers 
the distinctive feature of the close of 1860. Ie 
this "way a movement is completed which up to 
this time has had more sur&ce extent than deprïi. 
Admittmg the English proposition, that the dvil 
population as a défensive means is an excellent 
mine which has not yet been explored, every- 
body will concède that it should be dug down to 
the lowest strata in order to know its riches 
thoroughly. At the bottom are found, at any 
rate, strength and dévotion. Indubitably, the 
soliciter who kaves his chambers, the merchant 
who runs from his office, the artist who déserts 
his worfcroom, in order to acquire by a fetiguing 
drill the means of being useful to his country in 
the event of danger, deserve our respect and 
admiration ; but what shall we say, in that case, 
of the workmen and artisans, who, after ten or 
twelve hours of hard labour, rush to the drill- 
ground and brave the icy breeze after emeiging 
from the dens of steam ? One of them, who 
Works at a forge at Woolwich Arsenal, told me 
with manly pride what his volunteer uniform had 
cost him : he did not speak of money, but of the 
privations he had imposed on himself, as father 
of a family, not to abandon to others the 
right of dying gloriously, if needed, for Engiand. 

'z2 
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Anotber had sold his watcli to eq^uip himself, ani 
8aid with a laugh, that the report of a gun would 
be sufScient to announce to liim the hour of 
daoger. Hitherto, however, the movement has 
stopped with the workmeti in towns. Should it 
estend to the country labourera ? Here serious 
obstacles arise, for the Britiah govemment fears 
lest the formation of rural corps of volunteers 
may injure the development of the militia.* 
Some statesmen think, on the contrary, that the 
two institutions, far from being antagonistic, will 
aid one aoother, and say that the organisation of 
TÏfleraen would cultivate in the rural districts 
military taates, and thus prépare the rude sons of 
the plough for the trade of arma. As the latter 
systera has not yet been tried, I will refrain' from 
pronouncing my opinion as to the validity of the 
opposition it meets with. 

Companies of cadets are now everywhere 
attached to the rifle companies. At a distribu- 
tion of prizes after a rifle match which took place 
at Montrose, Lord Elcho,f speaking about the 
means of perpetuating the movement, took by the 
hand a lad in a rifle uniform, accidentally présent, 
and leading him to the front of the platfonn, said, 
" Here is one of the meana ! " Several régiments 

• As the militia were not embodied lut jear, nor will tliey be this, 
tbia feur is ïery alight. — ^L, W. 

f One of the most powerful supportera of the neir biTqj, end one 
of thoee men in higfa position, who has done most to enlargs its base. 
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of volunteers hâve, indeed, hit on the idea of 
attaching a corps of cadets, composed of lads 
between the âges of twelve and fifteen: thèse 
cadets pay about half-a-guinea a year, wear the 
uniform, are présent at drill, and form, as it were, 
the enfans de troupe of the volunteer army. I 
met the other day, at Greenwich Hospital, one of 
thèse companies, the "First Snrrey Juvénile 
Rifles:" having obtained the spécial permission 
of the governor, Admirai Gordon, they entered, 
with colours flying and their band at their head, 
the vénérable édifice which commands the banks 
of the Thames. We can imagine the proud joy 
of thèse youths; but even more envious was the 
émotion of the old sailors — nearly ail mutilated 
in the service of the state — at the sight of this 
martial ardour of lads, who reminded them of a 
shadow which had passed away from them for 
ever. In several large schools, such as Eton and 
Rugby, similar battalions hâve been formed among 
the pupils, and the first of thèse institutions re- 
cently received its colours firom the hand of a 
lady. The battalion, consisting of three or four 
hundred lads, in a grey uniform with silver orna- 
ments, marched, with the drums and fifes of the 
Coldstreams at its head, to the play-ground, 
where the young soldiers formed in square, and 
saluted their colours by presenting arms. In 
other countries it might be apprehended that thèse 
cadet corps might render the movement childish ; 
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but in England, where seidous matters are r^arded 
seiiouflly, thia danger does not exist. What the 
English propose in establishing thèse juvénile 
companies, is to inculcate at an early honr in 
the children a taste for military exercises, the use 
of fire-annsy and the feeling of discq>liue> so that 
when they hâve attained the âge of seventeoi or 
eighteen, they may consider the duty of serving 
as volunteers a natural debt they hâve contracted 
toward their country. Thèse cadet corps are the 
nursing schools of the oi^anisationy and the aight 
of thèse youths playing at soldiers with amnsing 
gravity, arouses in the physiologist more than one 
reâection. May not that warlike temper whicb 
distiDguiahes in history young and barbarous 
races, be found again in the children of civiliseâ 
races j or, does man only reproduce in his de- 
velopment the varions stages of humanity ? 

To judge of the intensity of the movement, we 
must not stop with England, for the new system 
of defence has thrust forth deep and numerous ra- 
mifications in Scotland. In Edinbnrgh, Glasgow^ 
and a dozen other dties, ail classes of society hâve 
flocked to arms, and a few months back an idea 
could be formed of the popularity of this institu- 
tion, which has since widely extended* I allude 
to the review which took place in Holyrood 
Park, in August, 1860, and which was the coun- 
terpart of the ïïyde Park review. In this old 
Scottish park, where the réminiscences of French 
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history are blended with the chronides of the 
country of Walter Scott, more than twenty-onè 
thousand men marched past in présence of the 
Queen : there were on the gîound about one hun- 
dred and fifty corps, massed in thirty-five brigades 
— one of cavahy, six of artillery, one of engineers, 
and twenty-seven of rifles, Among the latter, the 
lawyers' company of Edinbnrgh was specially no- 
ticed, one of the first formed in Scotland, if not in 
the United Kingdom. The Highlanders advanced 
to the Sound of the bagpipes, and the différent 
colours of their uniforms, their naked and vigorous 
limbs,their bold and rapid march which has caused 
them to be compâred to a mountain torrent, fiUed 
ail the spectators with enthusiasm. At the head 
of the second division of this army was General 
Cameron, remarkable for his military talent and 
noble appearance, who has since proceeded to New 
Zealand. It would be superfluous to institute a 
parallel between this review and the one that took 
place in Hyde Park two months previonsly : both, 
however, exercised a great influence, by inspiring 
the young army with energetic confidence in its 
strength, and by calling out fresh recruits. Ireland 
is, hitherto, the only island of the United Kingdom 
where the organisation of the volunteers has been 
arrested by obstacles, and they came from the Eng- 
lish govemment. For those foreigners, who in- 
cessantly represent poor Ireland as crushed by the 
hand of her elder sister, there is a fine field for 
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invectives and déclamation. This is not the place 
for a discussion whether Ireland is generally op- 
pressed or not by the English govemment, but 
we cannot blâme it ibr refîising the right of carry- 
ing arms to a country agitated by savage re- 
ligious quarrels. As Lord Palmerston cleverly 
said, no one suspects the courage of the Insh : on 
the contrary, it is feared that they may fight too 
well, and moreover that they may fight with 
one another. Need I add that everywhere save 
in Ireland, that is to say, wherever a civil war has 
not to be apprehended, the sons of Green Erin hâve 
been able and still can form volunteer divisions ? 
To convince oneself of this fact, it is only necessary 
to look at the London Irish Brigade, one of the 
most flourishing in Great Britain. 

We now know the organisation of the volun- 
teers, and to this institution another is attached, 
which is, as it were, its crown: I mean the '' Na- 
tional Rifle Shooting Association."* Do you wish 
to know how the éducation of the rifleman is com- 
pleted ? If you do, we must proceed to the School 
of Musketry at Hythe. There we shall be better 
able to judge of the practical science of the volun- 
teers, and the use they expect to turn their rifles 
to in the event of an invasion. 

* An institution independent of and distinct from that of the rifle- 
men, although rooted ia the same moyement. Its object is to promote 
correctness of firing. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IHE WniBLEDON BDfLE-HATCH— ATJNT SALLY — ^HB. EOSS — ^BKOWN BE68 
— THE MTJSKBTET SCHOOL AT HYTHE— MAJOB-GENEHAL HAT — THE 
LECTXJBES — SHAM FIGHTS — ^VALTTE OE THE YOLXJIïTEEB KOYEMENT 
— ^EABLY CLOSING— ÏBANCE AND ENGLAND. 

On July 2, 1860, 1, like ail the curious people 
in London and the vicinity, bent my steps to 
Wimbledon, where the first great shooting-match 
was to corne off. The two lines of railway that 
converge on this village, situated a few miles from 
the metropolis, were besieged by crowds of tra- 
vellers : on the day, ail distinction of classes was 
ejQTaced before the attraction of pleasure, and you 
would see rich patricians only too glad to enter 
the same carnages with the plebs, in order to 
reduce the distance that separated them from the 
scène of the festival. Wimbledon, which I then 
visited for the first time, stands in a charming 
position in the midst of an enormous plain, oma- 
mented with clumps of fruit-trees, rich fields, a 
few pools formed by the rain, and crowned on 
the horizon by a circle of hills, whose soft and 
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wooded slopes blend harmoniously with the deep 
green hue and calm character of the landscape. 
The village, of which I only saw a few pretty 
houses separated by gardens, is one of the last in 
England subjected to manorial rights: this old 
feudal claim, which the inhabitants of Wimbledon 
hâve not reclaimed, eventually passed, so I am 
told, into the hands of a Jew. No great distance 
off is the country-house where Voltaire lived 
during his exHe, and where he leamed to mis- 
nnderstand Shakçpere. The great attraction of 
Wimbledon, and that which cansed it to be se- 
lected by the council of the association for the 
rifle match, is its common, or heatk It is, in fact, 
difficult to find in the vidnity of London so vaat 
an extent of open land which has escaped the en- 
closure system: as the encroaching city extends 
its lines of streets in ail directions, thèse spots 
become rare, and the riflemen foresee, not without 
sadness, a time, more or less remote, when London 
having further increased her circumference, the 
last commons will doubtless be converted into 
parks* Space is the first condition for a rifle 
gronnd, and on this head nothing can be desired 
better than this great flat surface, covered with 
scrubby grass and thomy gorse. To the right, 
Wimbledon Common is bordered by the wall of 
an immense park, that belonged formerly to the 
noble house of Somerset, but which, divided into 
lots, has passed into the hands of the middle 
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classes, which hâve built a large number of élégant 
villas. On the left, the eye discovers no limita. 
A Mena, who lives in the village^ had led me on 
this mondng in this direction to a stream sur- 
roimded by a circular brick-wall, and which bears 
in the neighbourhood the name of the Boman 
Well. He also showed me the Roman camp, a 
circular space of ground, surroimded by a deep 
ditch, in which tall trees now grow. The traces 
of the old castrum seemed to me, I confessed, 
considerably efiaced: but my guide was well in- 
fonned, and showed himself so convinced of the 
fact, that I should hâve been in despair about 
contradicting his antiquadan knowledge. The 
proof, he told me, is, " that Csesar in his Com- 
mentaries, speaks of a camp which his soldiers 
established in the vidnity of the Thames. Why 
should not this cainp, after aU, be that at Wim- 
bledon ?" Caesar's idea and the invasion of Eng- 
land by the Eomans, naturally led us back to the 
programme of the day, the shooting contest, 
whose well-avowed intention was to close the 
soil of Great Britain for ever against the progr ess 
of a foreign army. Already, in fact, the gloomy 
heath began to be covered with an océan of 
heads. 

The crowd could be divided into two perfectly 
distinct currents, the walkers and the carriages. I do 
not believe that anywhere but in England so large 
a number of vehicles and horses could be found 
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assembled on one point. It appeaxed as if each 
tàinij each villa, and ail the houses in the neigh* 
bourhood, had tumed ont their teams and car- 
nages, either élégant or rustic. The aristocracy,^ 
attracted by the novelty of the spectacle and the 
présence of the Queen, flocked up from ail sides 
to do her homage. I never saw before such a 
Inxurious display of pretty women, for the higher 
you rise in the social scale, the greater beauty is 
met with in the Anglo-Saxon race. The scène 
of the match was enclosed by a barrier of planks, 
in which four entrances were made, one for the 
public, one for the Queen, and two for carriages. 
Having paid one shilling (which caused a con- 
sidérable amount of munnuring aroimd), we were 
introduced on the ground — the tawny heath — on 
which fluttered flags of every colour, and bordered 
by a fringe of tents. Among the latter, that for 
the Queen was naturally most noticed, up to which . 
ran a parallel path expressly formed through the 
gorse of the common; it was a pavillon of exqui- 
site taste, with a dais richly covered with red 
cloth, and surrounded by precious flowers, sup- 
plied by an amateur of the vicinity. Opposite to 
us rose at a distance the butts — ^hillocks of yel- 
lowish earth, which, I was assured, were twelve 
feet high by twenty-five or thirty in width, but 
which, diminished by the laws of perspective, re- 
sembled piles of sand constructed by the hand of 
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a child, Behind the first row of butts, separated 
from each other by a considérable interval, were 
others even more distant. In front of the earth- 
works were the targets, îron plates painted white, 
half an inch thick and six feet in width, with 
circles and a black dot in the œntre'. The last 
targets were so reduced by the distance that this 
dot appeared about the size of that of an i; but 
to hit an almost invisible object was the feat 
which would constitute the success of the day. 
There were riflemen of ail colours and uniforms, 
with a few Swiss, who had arrived expressly from 
their mountains to dispute the prizes with the 
English. Before being admitted to compete, it 
was necessary to pay at least a guinea, and this 
pecuniary condition was generally blamed, as 
tending to exclude from the trial a number of 
artisans, villagers, and clerks, whose aim might be, 
however, as certain, and their hand as exercised 
as that of the richest competitors. Should the 
entrance to the compétition be subjected to a 
money question, and, to a certain extent, tax the 
buUets ? At about half-past four the Queen ad- 
vanced to the shooting-tent, which was situated 
at some distance from her resting pavillon, and 
herself began the opérations of the day. A light 
pull to a string attached to the tr^ger of the rifle 
and the first shot was fired ; the flags waved on 
the side of the butts and announced that the mag^ 
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buUet had strack the bull's-eye ; according to the 
mies of the association, the Qaeen had gained 
three points. The match was begun* 

This shooting contest lasted for several days: 
tihe curious and amateurs seconded each other on 
the gromid, which was saturated with the récent 
rain; the fiirze and damp grass were hère and 
there invaded by deep pools of water, which the 
furrows formed during the last week by the share of 
a steam-plough, had not sacceeded in completely 
drainîng. ÂIl the interest was now concentrated 
round the firing-tents, which were oocupied by 
the competitors for the varions prizes, of which 
the largest, the Queen's, was 2502. I first visited 
the forces at " Aunt Sally," the popular name 
given at fairs and race-courses to a game at stick- 
throwing. Ton pay a shilling for each shol^ and 
the amount is divided at the énd of the day among 
those who hâve struck the bull's-eye. There were 
riflemen who fired in tum and choosing ail sorts of 
positions — some standing, others with one knee on 
the ground, one sitting, another, in fine, lying on 
his stomach— the way was of little conséquence, 
provided that the mark was hit. I then pro- 
ceeded to the other tents, where the excitement 
was the more lively, for notable and warmly-dis- 
puted victories were at stake. An idea of the 
distance between the pièces and the targets could 
be formed by the time that elapsed between the 
explosion of the gun and the moment when the 
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«» bullet, in shape like a candle-end of lead, stxuck 
^ the surface of the iron mantlets. Thie distance, 
^ besides, increased with the importance of the 
* prizes and the progress of the match; it varied 
^ from 500, 800, 900, and even 1000 yards on the 
last day. I found it difficult, even with the aid 
of an opera-glass, to distinguish the black bull's- 
eye, really as large as a lady's parasol, but which, 
almost disappearing in the distance, looked like a 
black dot floating in space. May we not be justi- 
fied in the belief that habit develops in the marks- 
'■ man a speciesof second sigH for this obscure and 
doubtful mark did not escape their efforts ? We 
may easily believe that, having to deal with fire- 
arms of so long a range, people were not in safety 
behind the butts, even at more than a mile. Sig- 
nais of danger traced a circle of solitude ail around ; 
it was even said that a farmer in the vicinity, 
blockaded by the danger of stray buUets, could 
only leave his house during the whole week by a 
back door. The match was drawing to a close, 
and Mr. Eoss and one opponent remained alone 
on the ground to dispute the Queen's prize. Th^ 
public were panting with curiosity, and the two 
rivais, both Englishmen, though visibly moved, 
tried, with truly British strength ôf mind, to 
stiffen their muscles of steel and queU the beating 
of their hearts. For a momén% the chances seemed 
to tum against Ûie rival who liadi luljierto, âtood 
highest in the betting; at lart^ a lep^ Wf^ fol: 
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mountains, and the vast plains of America. 
During the War of Independence, the English 
had reasons for recognising at their own expense 
the superiority of this arm, for whîle their soldiers 
with the antique muskets made more noise and 
smoke than exécution, the American volunteers, 
armed with their rifles, aimed at the enemy as it 
were, m an by man, and levelled the most coura- 
geous in their ranks. From this epoch a reform 
in the system of musketry became the ruling 
question of the day ; but, unfortunately, résistance 
to useful innovations and progress is sometimes 
protected by the authority of great names. The 
Duke of Wellington regarded the old flint-lock 
musket as the best weapon for war, and smiled at 
the idea of converting English soldiers into rifle- 
men, Was it not with that heavy and primitive 
tool that they gained the battle of Waterloo ? 
Had it not been for the Crimean war, it is pro- 
bable that the English would not yet hâve got 
rid of this vénérable ancestress, for "Brown 
Bess" was a species of personification like John 
Bull. Still, it is owing to the introduction of the 
rifle into ail the régiments that England owes the 
prompt suppression of the last Indian rébellion, 
and the volunteers could not do better than adopt 
an arm which ofiers in ail cases such great advan- 
tages, but especially in guérilla wari'are. I will 
not dwell on the changes which the rifle must 
introduce in the mode of fighting, but ' ^ is one 
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wliicli descrves pointing out : hithorto, two hostile 
corys d'armée hâve drawii close in order to de- 
stroy each other; now-a-days, they will hardly be 
able to notice each other. An Englishmau ob- 
served to me with a laugh, that this new system 
reassured bis conscience to a certain point; "in 
the event of war," he said, "we shall no longer 
fire at mon, but at black dots." 

Rifle practice seems to be, according to the idea 
of the Kifle Association, the complément of the 
volnnteer institution; but, according to the viewa 
of the govemment, it is the foundation-stoue. A 
circular from the War Department déclares that, 
before obtaiuing the sanction of the Btate, every rifle 
corps must hâve a practice-ground of at least two 
hundred yards in length. This condition, I grant, 
has been criticised, owing to tho obstacles ît adds 
to the already tedious formation of a brigade ; for 
in England the progress of agriculture has left 
but very little ground uncultivated. On the other 
hand, a firing-ground ig an unpleasant neighbour, 
for the farmer cannot visit his crops and cattle 
at any moment with that calmness of mind for- 
merly characteristic of the British rustic. There 
are certainly large landholders who hâve liberally 
lent the rifle corps a portion of their domains; but 
parks and generous lords cannot be met with 
everywhere. The fact is, that in the présent state 
of things, a few companies of a relatively old date 
hâve not yct been able to obtain a practice- 
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ground; others hâve them of small range; while 
another section lives on the tolérance of a land- 
owner, and therefore hésitâtes at the considérable 
outlay requu:ed for the érection of butts, This 
expense is larger than might be assumed: at 
Wormwood-scrubs, the pièce of the earth and 
masonry works amounted to the sum of 3322. 
The council of the Eifle Association does its best, 
it is true, to surmount the obstacles, and the com- 
panies behindhand, stimulated by the example of 
the others which hâve already purchased ground, 
spare no sacrifices. Hence, the day is not far dis- 
tant when every town, perhaps every village, in 
Great Britain will hâve its rifle-ground, as it for- 
merly had its archery butts. It is not enough to 
hâve weapons, people must learn the art of using 
them ; and the best Whitworth rifle and the most 
expensive practice-ground will not make an ac- 
complished rifleman without certain rules of art. 
Hence the English govemment has decided that 
it will only grant gratis ammunition to those corps 
of volunteers two members of which hâve received 
a fortnight's technical instruction at the school of 
Hythe- 

The little town of Hythe is situated on the sea- 
shore, and, to reach it from London, you pass by 
rail through the rich meadows and hop-grounds 
of Kent. After leavîng Ashford, the route offers 
most pleasing landscapes, the surrounding country 
being watered by three streams, which join before 
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reaching Hythe. What most strikes tlic travelier 
at the outset is not so much the town itself as tlie 
récent révolutions to which ail this part of the 
coast has been subjected, The town, situated at 
the foot of a cliff, only conaists of one street, 
running parallel to the sea, with a few lanes 
runnÎDg in the same direction, or intersecting it at 
right angles. Therc are certainly a town-house, 
a market, and an ancient church, of a style half 
Norman half Engtish, which stands over the 
town, on one of the slopes of the steep clifF, with 
a towei having a western aspect, and a vénérable 
crypt, in which are piled up the bones and skuUs 
of the old Danes;* but ail this cannot hide the 
etate of décadence into which this ancient sea- 
port has fallen. I had discovered that Hethe, 
Hede, or Hythc — for the town bears ail three 
names in the old chronicles — waa derived from a 
Saxon Word signifying seaport; and it is certain 
that in the time of the Saxons, the Normans, and 
during the reign of the Plantagenets, Hythe pos- 
eessed a celebrated creek, which is supposed to 
bave been the cradle of the English navy. But, 
although I sought this port carefully, I could not 

* According to tradition, a gteat battle vas fought in tlie rei^ of 
Ethelwulf on the beaoh between Hjthe ani Folkestone. The Danes, 
repnised bj the Saions, tried to regwm their vessela, but lost a great 
number of men, and the plaîa waa coTercd witli tlieir bones, wliich 
bknched under tha sun and rain for jears. However, Bome one 
coUeoted them and lieaped them up in the crypt of the church ; several 
of tlic skulls hâve holes îd them, and are snppoied to hâve been 
pietccd hy Iron luce-budi, or the pointed end of tbe battle-axes. 
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find it ; it disappeared long ago, in the first place, 
by changing its position, by taking a slip east- 
ward after each retirement of the sea, and in- 
vaded inch by inch by the sands. At the présent 
day it is only a barren beach, with unhealthy 
pools, and the town is sîtuated a good mile from 
the sea. Islets of small shingles, successively de- 
posited by the waves, form the distinctiye fea- 
ture of this coast, or a few blades of grass peep 
ont between the stones, while a hedge of wild 
broom throws hère and there its thorny verdure 
over the nudity of the désert. I hâve spoken of 
the port of Hythe, which ranked, nnder the 
Plantagenets, among the famous Cinque Ports j 
but, anterior to the arriVfi of the Saxons in Eng- 
land, there was another, the Portm Lemania of 
the Romans, and it is to the décline of Lymne 
that Hythe owes its origin. Enormous masses of 
masonry and ruined walls, fastened with Roman 
cément, still cover the sandy slopes of the downs 
three miles from the town ; and this first port was 
swaJlowed up, as the second was afterwards, by 
the silting of the sea. An Englishman, looking 
from the crest of this hill, and seeing the expanse 
of long grass xmdulating in the wind, asked him- 
sel^ were they not the prodigal waves of Océan, 
retumed to their old bed to make a pénitent end ? 
But the sea does not retum, and a part of Lymne, 
or West Hythe port, blockaded by the waves of 
sand thrown up by other waves, now forms one of 
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institution to both armies, and Hythe thus found 
itself the head-quarters of the riflemen. Two 
men of each company at least go there to obtain 
the principles of an art which they then impart 
to their comrades, and this coming and going of 
volunteers, who spend two weeks at Hythe, and 
occupy ftimished lodgings in différent parts of the 
town, has singularly rejuvenated a spot that was 
djdng of languor and solitude, You see there 
ail sorts of uniforms, and men of ail âges, from 
sixteen up to nearly sixty, though youth prédo- 
minâtes, * Hère, ail ranks of society, ail classes — 
peers of the realm, country gentlemen, solicitors, 
members of the university, tradesmen, and clerks — 
meet and live on a footing of perfect equality. 
There is no occasion even of an introduction* to 
become friends, for the bond of this fraternity is 
the common object of ail — the defence of the na- 
tive soil. I must even say, to the honour of the 
English aristocracy, that those of its members, 
instructed by the same sergeants and subjected to 
the same discipline, are only distinguished from 
the other volunteers by their zealousness and 
ardour at work. The instruction is both oral and 
practical: and there is a lecture-room, in which 
the govemor of the school, Major-General Hay, 

* By the way, foreigners make great fun of tliis word. In one of 
the German almanacks Irecently read about an Englishman who might 
hâve sared another from drowning, but did not do so, because he had 
not been introdoced to him.-^L. W. 
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dearir cxpLûni to liie Tobsteers 
</ their inimiitJOiL He i£& tbea dnK fiir Ae 
defeoœ of F*« g^^^ is is bet;s to lis¥e tweaty 
ibc0OÊÊDd men good maiksiiexi, thaii two kandicd 
thocmnd onlj able to bjmdle their wesptmÊ 
tUgfatlv, Sot réljii^ oa nnnibers îii<f^ cf aàill 
k like trosting to x tape of sand. I had bitliatD 
beliered that cbasBeura and men aocnstomed to 
the^nse of tbe rifle liad an advant^e orer otihe»; 
but it ii an error I was obliged to oonfess. The 
Hythe teachen prefer a man who bas nevar fired 
a 0hot to tbose wbo bave contracted bad haUts 
in the use of a gun, which tbey bave tbe greatest 
difliculty in tbe world to get rid o£ Tbe instruc- 
tion imparted at Hytbe is chiefly designed to 
heigbten tlie soldier's intelligence, for, owing to 
tbe introduction of the rifle, be is bound bence- 
fortb to regard bimself as an individuality, and 
no longer as a machine. The certainty of glance 
and firmness of hand are, according to Greneral 
Ilay's opinion, qualities even more necessary to 
frce riflemen than to soldiers of the regular army. 
The volunteers in the open field will always be a 
long distance from the enemy (something like 
600 to 900 yards), hence they must ensure theîr 
bullets a mortal character at that distance. Ex- 
cellent lessons on the rifle itself, its component 
parts, and the laws goveming projectiles when 
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launched in the air, complète the course of theo- 
retic instruction.* 

The practical part of the instruction begins with 
position drijlj lasting about a week ; and the heads 
of the school attach the utmost importance to thia 
manœuvre, which is the basis of the whole System, 
Not satisfied with training the body to the re- 
quired position, and strengthening the hand, they 
educate the eye, if I may employ the expression. 
What spot is better suited for this than Hythe ? 
The barrack walls are covered with holes, and, to 
use the English phrase, seem pitted with the small- 
pox, When they hâve learned to stand, judge 
distances, aiming and firing blank cartridge, the 
volunteers proceed to the shingles with cartridges 
and buUets in their pouches. This is the great 
day of excitement, for firing at the mark is about 
to begin. At the outset, ail the novices are placed 
in the third class, and the first trial is not very 
severe, as it is at the shortest distances. AU, 
however, do not émerge from it with honour, and 
those who do not gain the fifteen points required 
to pass into the second class, form a very downcast 
group. I am bound to say that thèse men, desig- 
nated "blinkers," "muffs," and "lame ducks,"ap- 
peared to me to endure their misfortunes with a 
very unequal degree of philosophy, and this diflfer- 

* While speaking of the school of musketry, 1 must not forget 
Colonel Wilford, who has powerfully contributed to spread a scientific 
knowledge .of fire-arms by his much-esteeraed lectures at Hythe, 
London, and elsewhere. 
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borne its finit: at the présent day challenges and 
rifle contests are taking place ail over England, 
Considérable sums of money hâve been distributed 
as prizes through individual liberality, and very 
lately Sir De Lacy Evans, Colonel of the Royal 
National Rifles, received a letter only bearing the 
initiais "Z. A.," and containing 50/. in bank- 
notes. It was the wish of the donor that the sum 
should be employed for the benefit of the brigade, 
but did not specify in what way : hence Sir De 
Lacy thought he acted right in employing it for 
prizês encouraging rifle practice. Thèse prizes do 
not always consist of money, for one of the rifle- 
men of the 12th Middlesex, snmamed the Gari- 
baldians,* being on the point of proceeding to 
Italy to see how the crater of Vesuvins was getting 
on, wished, ère he started, to hâve a splendid 
rifle competed for. His comrades, therefore, had 
a ntiatch to see which of them should retain the 
valuable souvenir. The constant use of fire-arms 
will very certainly contribute to make the modem 
English excellent riflemen : but will correctness 
of aim be suflicient on the battle-field? Some 
oflScers of the army stiU doubt it, and support 
their opinion on Curran's jest, who could put out 

* I may add, that the name of Garibaldi has been mîxed up wîth 
the whole yolimteer movement, and the example of the ItaHan banda 
pntting to flight regnlar troops has exoited an indirect» bnt ooniider- 
able, influence on the apirit of the British nation. To those irho told 
them tbat the conditions were not at ail the same, the English riflemen 
hastened to reply, " If the Italians haye a conntry to libcàrate, we baTe 
a country to défend." 
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ft candie wîth a pistol-bullet at twentj or tliirty 
paceSy but missed his man in a dueL ^ There is no- 
thing surpiising about it," he said ; ^' when I fire at 
a candie, I know very well that the candie will not 
fire at me.** It is also to harden themselves against 
an enemy 's fire that the riflemen, not satisfîed with 
shooting at a mark, hold sham fights, and the most 
remarkable of thèse took place last sommer, one at 
Camden Park, the other at Hylands. Camden 
Park, situated in Kent, owes its name to a celé- 
brated English antiquary, and was a spot well 
chosen for the little military drama to be per- 
formed that day to the great delight of the crowd, 
for it embraces ouc of those chalk hills dotted over 
southern Englaud like a flock of sheep, and the 
Valley which séparâtes this hill firom Bickley Wood, 
carelessly scattered over the sides of an opposite 
mount. In this wood the corps that was to begin 
the attack was hiddeu : there is a little stream in 
the middle of the valley, which suddenly rises to- 
wards the east, and the army of defence occupied 
the heights, commanding at this spot a very sharp 
descent, a species of hole with thick clumps of 
trees and a number of limekilns. Above the 
wooded hills undulating to the west could be 
seen in the distance the towers and fairy-like roof 
of the Crystal Palace. The hostilities commenced 
at an early hour, and the riflemen came ont of 
this difficult trial much better than might hâve 
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been expected after a military apprenticeship of 
only a few months. 

It is not my intention to flatter the volunteers : 
they hâve already perhaps been over-compliraented 
by the English. No army can be perfect in a mo- 
ment, ànd it was only a Cadmus who coiild sow 
dragons' teeth, and hâve a crop of soldiers at the 
right moment. I could say, for instance, without 
fear of being contradicted by the English them- 
selves, that most of the officers are not yet up to 
their duties. It requires more time to make a 
leader than a soldier, and military studies are, 
before ail, necessary, which cannot be acquired by 
the same means. However this may be, there is 
the nucleus of a grand force, and this force is 
daily increasing, We must not, however, form 
an idea of the number of volunteers England 
could set on foot in the event of a war, from the 
amount now existing — say one hundred and fifty . 
thousand. Colonel MacMurdo, who has studied 
the question, estimâtes that at such a time, one 
Englishman in ten would be capable of beaii^ 
arms, which would raise the numerical power of 
the civilian army to five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. With this force, he remarks, England has 
nothing to fear, and as for the citizens already 
enrolled, the colonel, who is inspector-general of 
volunteers, and has reviewed them in ail parts of 
the kingdom, appears to attach great value to 
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"*'do with this national force at a given moment, 

"* that is to say, in the case of an invasion? No 

m one dreams of separating the action of the volun- 

■ teers from the movements of a régulai army, and 

r the Duke of Cambridge declared some months 

t back at a City banquet, that the new organisation 

i was precious as an auxiliary, but that he should 

i consider it injurions to the interests of the country 

; if it ever tended to displace the services of the 

army and navy. Fortunately for England, this 

danger does not exist: the first idea was to utilise 

the volunteers to protect the coasts, by drawing 

round the island at the least alarm a girdle of 

sharpshooters ; but as great numbers of rifle corps 

hâve since then been formed in the central coun- 

ties, not only the coasts, but the whole country 

would bristle, if necessary, with a wall of bayonets. 

The aid of the riflemen is calculated to support 

the movement of the English troops, clear the 

ground, skirmish, harass the flanks of the enemy, 

interrupt his communications, and, in a word, offer 

obstacles of every description to the progress of an 

invading army. But thèse services will be re- 

quired for the gênerai System of defence : we hâve 

attended to the fortresses building on the most 

vulnérable points of the island, and which the 

English consider the stone keys of independence : 

and as, behind a wall, every man is a soldier, a 

part of the volunteers could guard the forts, and 

save the militia this duty, who could thus take the 
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field. Moreover, if at any later date Cromwell's 
plan is carried out, and the heart of the nation is 
covered by a stone cuirass — ^I mean, if London is 
defended by a half-dozen detached forts ( whîch is 
a serious question of the moment) — would they 
not, in the event of an attack, furnish an outlet 
for the zeal and good will of the armed citizens ? 
The ambition of a great number of volunteers, I 
am bomid to add, aspires to more direct services, 
and I will not be the man to discourage their 
efforts, for they would answer, in the words of 
George Herbert, " He who aims at the sky strikes 
higher than the man who aims at a tree." They 
propose nothing less than forming line with the 
regulars ; and I need hardly add, that they spare 
neither time nor pains to leam the soldier's trade 
conscientiously. The last time I visited Alder- 
shott camp, I met there three gentlemen who for 
some weeks had put up with hard beds and ail 
sorts of privations, in order to study military drill 
and manœuvres at the fountain-head. 

What is the true position of the volunteers 
towards the state, and the nature of the duties 
they contract ? This is the final point we hâve 
to clear up. In peace, they constitute a force en- 
tirely distinct firom the regular army; and, though 
formed under certain conditions, and attached to 
the State by bonds we hâve indicated, the institu- 
tion is independent, and may be regarded as a 
species of insurance against foreign invasion. The 
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of tbis armed association lose noue 

individuality by enrolling .thernselvea 

he banner of the national defence, and 

, retire after giving a fortnight'a notice. 

i English idea to hold in hand an army of 

I at once disdplined and free, and as a de- 

Iwithout organisation or system would more 

py illnatrate a defeat than prevent it, the 

I of the movement insist on an enlightened 

which diflèrs greatly from passive 

Discipline in this case is based on 

l of duty and a love of country, and it 

Wy in the event of an invasion that the free 

^ "would form part of the regidar army, the 

■•oluttteers be sabjected to martial law, and treated 

^^ike other soldiers. Even during war, under no 

oretext can they ever be sent by government out 

of their country, and the océan is the boundary 

of their action. This clause aJone is of a nature 

- to calm the appréhensions with which the volun- 

teer movement seems to hâve inspired Europe; 

. for though a précaution may be seen in it, it 

coutaiiis neither a challenge nor a threat: it is an 

uplifiing of bucklers, and not of arms. What bas 

Europe to &ar &om dtizens enrolled for defence, 

and not for conquest P Tbis peaceful character, 

even in the opinion of the English, must ensore 

the dtualion of the new army, solely formed to 

^ receÎTe an enemy should an enemy arise. The 

[ movement will not be a feverish or temporaty 

L T(Hk n. 2 b , 
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movement, soch as aggreaaTe enteqpdaes 
are : it iras dewelopeà with the mafest j of the 
tide, and will bave no ebb. The causes wliîdi 
proToked a year ago the iqppeal to anns iaEnglaiid 
are, I hope and trust, tiansitoiyybiit theinstîtatiQii 
will survive tbem; it is grawii^ daily oanaolidated, 
and tends to beccMne a perman^it force. This 
dvilian army has doubdess cost» and stiU costs, 
individuals much time and money; still, l^u^ 
minded economists do not r^et thèse sacrifices^ 
which are amply compensated, according to them^ 
by the protection of national interests. In the 
eyes of the English, confidence is a capital, and 
security can be purchased, and we cannot grodge 
our admiration of such wise policy and ihe acts 
of dévotion it midtiplies. Where else shonld we 
find, moreover, in an âge of egotism and moral de- 
clension, an army composed of ail classes of the 
population, an army of men eqoipped at their own 
expense, surrendering their leisure, their tastes, 
their private interests to the national cause? 
Alluding to liberty, when speaking of Ëngland, 
has the appearance of a common-place, still I am 
bound to say that the English take iuto account 
among the profits of the new organisation the 
defence of constîtutional iiistitutions. We must 
believe, after ail, that thèse institutions posseès a 
value, since, before the mère shadow of a menace, 
a force of one hundred and fifty thousand bayonets 
sprang fi:om the earth to protect them. 
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■ Another interesting field of study would be to 
^ investigate the changes the volunteer movement 
- bas introduced, and must introduce more and 
» more, in the manners of Old England. An Eng- 
i Hsh fiiend of mine went three years ago to seek 
I his fortune in Australia, and I met him lately in 
I London, with aged features, grey hair, and green 
spectacles. " You find me greatly altered," said 
, he to me, " but somebody has altered more than 
I hâve, and that is England. I no longer recog- 
nise my coimtry: I left it peaceful as a city 
merchant, and come back to find it agitated by 
the rattle of arms and drums, as if Hannibal were 
before our gâtes." English physiologists regard 
from another point of view the happy modifica- 
tions the new System must impress on the tempé- 
rament of the race, for soldiering is becoming 
throughout Great Britain a sport like horse-racing, 
archery, and cricket. Not satisfied with visiting 
the practice-ground and learning military man- 
œuvres, the riflemen, for the purpose of harden- 
ing themselves, throw up camps on the sea-shore, 
or on the brow of sandy hills, and sleep on straw, 
or a mattress, in tents they planted themselves, 
and endure imder a thin canvas the severity of a 
stern climate. Others, again, undertake long 
marches, whose monotony is broken by the soimd 
of the bugle and a few warlike songs, along the 
old roads, which hâve died oat since aie îznr^iitîiHi 
ai raiiways, land are thus saddeofy «Kmédd fifon 
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their silence. Thèse trips suit the travelling 
liuinoiir of the Englishman, and give him a useM 
object. Some volunteer companies also propose 
to add to the practice of arms athletic sports and 
ail sorts of bodily exercises, and thèse double 
gymnastics must cultivate strength, which the 
English regard as one of the essential features of 
manly beauty. In the circle of commercial rela- 
tions, the volunteer movement has also exerted a 
great influence on the early closing of shops and 
on the Saturday half-holiday. Thèse two mea- 
sures were regularly asked for some years back 
bv the clerks and workmen, but the interests of 
the masters offered obstacles, which considérations 
of the national cause hâve disarmed. For do not 
young men require time to leam the soldiering 
trade ? Another conséquence, which is already 
felt, will be effacing the extrême distance between 
the classes, drawing doser the bonds of English 
Society, and blending private interests in a grand 
national brotherhood. What stormy meetings 
were unable to eifect among a people that resists 
every form of constraint and violence, is naturally 
developed by the new organisation : the highest 
social ranks, the représentatives of birth, éduca- 
tion, and wealth, meet daily under arms with the 
représentatives of trade and even of manual 
labour, There is no man in England, however 
great he be, who, in the opinion of this nation, 
does not add inches to his stature by the honoor 
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of bearing arms in the service of his country. 
The Prince of Wales is colonel of the 21st Mid- 
dlesex ; Lord Palmerston, in spite of his se venty- 
five years, has joined the Irish Rifle Corps; and 
the Duke of Cambridge commands the London 
Rifle Brigade, The noblemen who hâve placed 
themselves at the head of the movement insist 
daily on the necessity of avoiding personal divi- 
sions, if the institution is to be strengthened and 
propagated. The principle is in force that on the 
practice or parade ground every volunteer is a 
gentleman : ail social distinctions give way to those 
which are exdusively military. Will not the new 
force England has given birth to also exercise an 
influence on the foreign policy of the kingdom? 
Lord John Russell's récent circular on Italian 
affairs may aid us in answering this question. 
The movement, I am bound to say, was developed 
at first without any political after-thought, and 
solely to support the English government in de- 
fending the country; but, while removing the 
true or imaginary danger of invasion, while show- 
ing statesmen that they had an armed nation at 
their back, the volunteers also intend to supply 
the government of Great Britain with the means 
of proving itself firm and worthy, though always 
moderate, in its relations with Europe. They 
say loudly that they wished to save their country 
the humiliation of courting strength. 

The object of this inquiry was to dissipate cer- 
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tains like an avalanche. Great Britain wonld 
recover from hcr wounds, and then woe to the 
conqueror ! 

France, therefore, will do well to adhère to her 
commercial treaty with England. I do not write 
this for the French govemment, which, of course, 
knows what opinion to form of the forces grbuped 
bçyond the Channel, and which, besides, has 
always protested its good feelings for our allies : I 
answer writings which caused a painful sensation 
in England, perhaps, too, elsewhere. War cries 
were raised by the French press, and we may 
assume that thèse threats possessed force, as they 
alarmed the trade and population beyond the 
Channel. The English, for their part, seem not 
at ail to understand thèse superannuated feelings 
of national vengeance. Why talk to them about 
avenging the defeat of Waterloo? People do not 
take vengeance for a misfortune, but for an insuit. 
In truth, I do not believe that the invasion of the 
British Isles was ever a serions project with sol- 
diers : it wiQ be less so than ever since the organi- 
sation of the riflemen. But it is well to combat 
chimeras, which, at times, hâve more weight with 
the unreflecting mind of the masses than wise 
and prudent advice. M. Thiers said, one day, in 
the National Assembly, that " his lengthened ex- 
périence had taught him how important it was to 
réfute false ideas in pohtical economy as spon 
as they display themselves." There are other 
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utopias beside- those of political economy, and the 
dreams of the national ambition are not the least 
obstinate or the least dangerous. Thèse reâections, 
I fear, run a great risk of being unpopular ; but 
•what matter, if they be true ? It is only too easy 
in France to flatter the love of glory, and if that is 
called patriotism it surprises me. The true pa- 
triots are those who, in 1812, and beneath a per- 
fectly calm sky, pointed out to France the black 
point in the foreign coaUtion. 
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CONCLUSION* 

It is, perhaps, advisable, with the termination 
of the essays contained in thèse volumes, to ex- 
plain the reasons which led to their writing, or, in 
a Word, tell the story of the book. 

Exiled from France in conséquence of the coup 
d'état of December 2, 1851, 1 first sought a refuge 
in Belgium, whence I migrated to Holland. In 
the latter country I was struck by the benefits 
spread over a small state by a national religion 
that oflfered no résistance to the development of 
liberty. The intensely calm prosperity and ener- 
getic character of this handful of men, who 
formerly disputed with Great Britain the empire 
ofthe seas, attracted my attention to a very 
différent branch of the Saxon race. I therefore re- 
solved to study on a larger stage the political 
characteristics of Protestantism, the conditions of 

* I may be allowed to mention that this chapter is onpubli 
and should be regarded as the Author's Préface. — L. W. 
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GiviDg up, then, any definite plan or precon- 
ceived idea, I began studying without much order, 
and as they presented themselves to me, the pages 
composing the great book of English life and 
civilisation. My way of regarding them may be 
compared to that of an amateur walking througb 
a picture-gallerya He stops before each pictnre, 
or, at least, before tliose which acddentally attract 
his attention, reserving to himsélf the right of 
forming presently a gênerai idea of the school of 
painting to which they belong. 

No one can be more codant than myself of 
the insufficiency of thèse essays, and I allow that 
there are visible gaps. The subjects I treated in 
turn, during the last three years, in the Mevue des 
Deux Mondes^ hâve not the slightest cohésion. 
I hâve described the divers aspects of Enghsh 
life as they passed before me, without any great 
anxiety about linking them together methodicaUy. 
Still, I must ask that thèse volumes shotild not be 
regarded as forming a whole : they are a beginning, 
but this beginning is intended to be presently com- 
pleted. My essays are going on : I still hâve to 
make known to France many other phases of the 
English character, and many other conquests of 
British civiUsation, which are not ail indicated 
in thèse volumes. The unity of the book must 
be looked for at a future day : when it is com- 
pleted — and it is difficult for me now to lay dowB 
its limits — ^I trust that it wiU then respond tp 
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This considération, more than any other, déter- 
minée! me in publishing this séries of essays in a 
fragmentary shape. While not imposing on the 
French people at présent a conclusion whicli I 
reserve for the future, and which can only stand 
out forcibly from the complète work, I hâve 
allowed &cts to speak for themselves, and thèse 
facts hâve proved, if I am not mistaken, that 
France, instead of dwelling on a few ridiculous 
superficialities, would hâve an interest in studying 
the sources whence Great Britain has drawn her 
magnificent institutions, her undeniable prosperity, 
her vigorous confidence in herself, and that spirit 
of enterprise inséparable from the feeling of liberty. 
A nation which had left in other hands than its 
own the govemment ot its affah-s, might hâve 
been able to wage great wars, and be at certain 
periods of its history what an ancient philosopher 
called a herd of giory, but would it hâve ac- 
quired at home the comfort, the unbending force, 
and, before ail, the moral dignity which I set above 
ail other blessings? 

While rendering justice to England, far from 
repudiating my character as a Frenchman, I be- 
lieve that I hâve donc my country the only ser- 
vice a friendly voice and filial heart can offer it in 
the présent condition of afiairs. Nor did I con- 
sider myself bound by her display of hospitality 
to any sort of servile gratitude : I hâve written 
what I humbly believe the truth : I hâve blamed 
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in English sodety ail I considered to deserve 
blâme, and I intend to use this light with eqnal 
impartialitj in future. 

A proud and free nation would not désire a 
homage that was not independent. When I 
wrote thèse essays, I had not the slightest idea 
that they would be ever translated into English. 
I was addressing France, and the best way of 
courting her Êivour in the présent day is not ex- 
actly by opening her eyes to the grand events that 
take place across the Channel. 

Thèse essays, published in France at rather 
lengthened intervais one from the other, hâve 
been received by the English press with an in- 
dulgence for which I can never feel sufficiently 
gratefuL I am bound to say, however, that cer- 
tain writers of this country entertain a préjudice 
against which I take this opportunity of protesting. 
Some Englishmen fancy that they alone know, and 
can possibly know, England, and strangers, ao- 
cording to thehr view, understand nothing at ail. 
I confess that certain books, hastily written about 
England, by Frenchmen who spent three days 
in Leicester-square, may justify, up to a certain 
point, the distrust the English entertain of a fo- 
reigner^s opinion. This assertion, nevertheless, 
appears to me ill founded, and I ask, on the con- 
trary, whether the English can know England? 
No more, to my mind, than the French can know 
France. 
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The habit of living m a country in the social 
médium in which a man is bom, and in which he 
daily takes deeper root, through the slow and in. 
calculable power of custom, through national self- 
esteem and the instinct of race, necessarily en- 
croaches on the delicacy of perception. As 
judging is comparing, the éléments of a comparison 
are wanting to every man who wishes to form a 
judginent on his own country: he honestly de- 
ceives himself about a multitude of things, in 
which the mistake is at once self-evident to a 
stranger. Who knows himself? I am in a posi- 
tion to prove the truth of what I say. When I 
lived in France I formed a very différent idea of 
my country fix)m the one I now hold. I needed 
to see Paris again after ten years' absence, and 
after being, to a certain point, assimilated with 
other civilisations, in order to be struck by a 
number of peculiarities in the manners, habits, 
and external features of the capital, which in 
former times I should hâve allowed to pass en- 
tirely unnoticed. I should not like to assert that 
on this latter visit I noticed ail there was to see^ 
for that, it would hâve been necessary for me to 
be no longer myself. 

I hâve generally found a more correct idea of 
England as it is among those English who hâve 
travelled on the Continent. Having been enabled 
to see other manners, form différent opinions, and 
make their préjudices clash with those of other 
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peoples, they detect at home points which certainly 
escape the notice of their fellow-citizens. But in 
order to go furlher, they would bave required to 
lay their nationality aside, to which, of couree, 
they would never bave consented, andlconld not 
blame ihem. 

I persist, therefore, in my belief that a stranger 
is better able to judge of a country than the in- 
habitants themselves, especially if he be careful to 
surround himself with those national lights and 
documents to which I feel myself so greatly in- 
debted. He still incurs the danger, I grant, 
of confounding the spirit of the institutions he 
ia studying for the first time with that of the civi- 
lisation under which he has hitherto lived; but 
English civilisation is so clearly defined, so abso- 
lutc and personal, that this danger is not so great 
hère as elsewhere. Those national enmities will 
remain which, I confess, still live in the heart of 
some men, and oppose a wall of préjudice to the 
healthy appréciation of facts. Thank Heaven, 
however, this last obstacle is being removed day 
by day, aad the peoples may still regard them- 
selves as the différent branches of the same tree, 
and be anxious to maintaiu those diSerences. 
There may be some Frenchmen left who- foster 
the wound of Waterloo, and regard England 
through the bad réminiscences of history; but 
their number diminishes as the feeling of humanity 
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* extends. AU political parties in Europe are in- 

* terested in England being great, free, and flourish- 
■ ing, wefe it only from thé selfish hope of finding 
^ there a refuge, a sacred island, on the day of de- 
^ feat and shipwreck. 

My readers may possibly be surprised that in 

* thèse essays I hâve dwelt exclusively on the ex- 
^ temal pictures of English life, instead of going at 
' once to the spirit of the national character and the 
^ manner in which it was formed. It appeared to 

me, however, that, before seeking the causes of a 
civilisation, it was first right to strike a balance 
between the différent principles which compose it. 
Where I hâve reviewed the most interesting 
branches of English industry — the scènes of 
agricultural and maritime life, the théâtres, hos- 
pitals,'^prisons, the manners of the différent classes 
of Society, the sports, &c. — and I hâve much to 
do ère that is completed — it will be time to seek 
in the history and political economy of the country 
the root of ail thèse complicated manifestations. 

England is not merely great because she has 
mines full of coal, the seas covered with her ships, 
and her colonies extending to the extremities of 
the universe. Ail this is a great deal, doubtless, 
but she would never hâve torn from nature ail 
her wealth, had it not been for the support and 
aid of her libéral institutions. Liberty has been 
hitherto the Cape of Tempests to the continental 
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nations that hâve sought it, but to England, who 
has found it, and been so happy as to keep it, it 
has been a haven. 

For France, then, I intend to continue my task. 
It will be for my English readera to say whether 
they are anxious to receive a fnrther instalraent of 
a Frenchman's impressions about the English at 
Home. 
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